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INTRODUCTION 


U PON what principle did Dumas proceed when in 1839 
he drew up the list of his heroes and heroines for the 
Celebrated Crimes} He has not told us, nor have we been 
able to discover ; but it would have been astonishing if certain 
names had proved to be omitted. That of Karl-Ludwig Sand 
was certain to be found. A few months before, our author had 
spent three days at Mannheim thoroughly unravelling that pious 
young gentleman^s history, his parentage, birth, upbringing, 
career as a student, his conception of the crime, execution of 
it, and his end. The circumstances were as follows : 

On the I St August 1838, Dumas was hard at work upon his 
romance of the days of Nero, Acti^ which was nearing its 
completion when his excellent mother died from paralytic 
sei/Ure. Dumas was overwhelmed with grief, and work became 
impossible. On the 20th of the same month he arrived at 
Brussels with the intention of visiting the whole of Belgium 
and of returning to France by the banks of the Rhine. 
Holidays taken in previous years had resulted in the writjj^ 
of several delightful volumes entitled Impressions de Voyage. 
These on publication were usually enriched by the pencil of 
his travelling companion, Jadin. On this occasion either 
Dumas, who did not know German, decided that a linguist 
was more indispensable than an artist, or the linguist in ques> 
tion — the fascinating actress Ida Ferrier — planned the whole 
journey and led off her hero. She became Madame Dumas, 
not at once, but in 1840. At Frankfort, where they stayed a 
month, making it their headquarters for many excursions, this 
highly original pair were joined by the poet Gerard de Nerval, 
who for originality threw them entirely into the shade. It was 
•on one of these excursions and accompanied by the actress 

ix 
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and the poet that Dumas visited Mannheim, the place of the 
assassination of Kotzebue and of the execution of his murderer 
Sand. With his invariable good fortune when on his travels, he 
came across the governor of the prison where Sand was con- 
fined and the son of his executioner. Both men gave him 
valuable materials, and with the assistance of his two friends he 
made a most full and careful study of his subject. What Sand 
would have thought of the trio can only be conjectured, but it 
is probable that, could he have read the result of their labours, 
he would have been exceedingly well satisfied. 

Karl-Ludwig Sand, when he drove a poniard into the heart 
of Kotzebue, Councillor of the Russian Legation, so far from 
accomplishing anything for the cause of Young Germany, 
caused the greatest retrograde movement that had taken place 
for thirty years. Mettemich and Gentz, the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Prussia and the Czar, irritated not only by 
the murder but by the popular canonisation of the murderer 
as a saint, passed the Resolutions of Karlsbad. Henceforth 
there was exceptional legislation for the Universities, persecu- 
tion of persons of Liberal ideas, and censorship of the press. 
There was no justification for this, for a revolutionary pS’^ty 
did not exist. Sand in no way represented the Liberal youth 
of Germany. To convince themselves of this, the authorities 
had only to read his journal, in which, by the entry made on 
•J?“cember 31st, 1818, he made God not only his accomplice but 
the instigator of the murder he was about to commit, and the 
strip of paper which he left lying beside the corpse, on which 
was written “You too may be a Christ.” But the Liberal 
youth of Germany, then suffering from oppression and espionage, 
made the mistake of putting a halo round the head of Sand. 

Although Dumas’ narration ends with the execution of 
Sand, it is characteristic of him that he is silent respecting the 
much more important and regrettable events that followed it. 
Did he not know the contrary, the reader might be excused for 
supposing that in striking his blow Sand had liberated his 
country. Another characteristic trait on the part of our author 
is the amplitude of detail about the execution. The most 
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impressionable and sympathetic of men, physical sufiering had 
an attraction for him which it is difficult to explain. 

The next subject, that of Urbain Grandier, could not well 
have been omitted by anyone well acquainted with the 
causes ciiSbres of France. The absolute innocence of 
Grandier, the dignity and grandeur of his character as 
contrasted with his petty but triumphant oppressors, with the 
red-robed figure of Richelieu in the background as the judge 
of Appeal, so strongly impressed Dumas, that, not contenting 
himself by writing the chronicle here presented to the reader, 
he sketched a drama. “Urbain Grandier: drama in five 
acts, with a prologue, written in collaboration with Auguste 
Maquet,” was first performed at the Thedtre-Historique on 
March 30th, 1850. In the drama many liberties are taken 
with history : the present work is a faithful record, with which 
the reader cannot fail to be impressed. 

Derues was one of those monsters who can hardly be 
considered human, and who nowadays would doubtless be 
pronounced by pathological experts a physical and moral 
degenerate, and as such hardly accountable for his actions. 
Hi»r name is often pronounced and written Desrues, but 
although this spelling is adopted by the Biographic 
universellCy it is an error, as is proved by papers deposited 
in the Archives. Perhaps no trial in France in the eighteenth 
century aroused so much general interest as did that .. 
Derues. Certainly no one was more universally detested than 
he. In proof of this may be mentioned that a nightcap of 
peculiar shape generally used at that period completely went 
out of fashion owing to one of the kind having been worn by 
this criminal. The life of Derues has been written by the 
librarian Cailleau and by Arnaud Baculard: as we write a 
new study is announced by a French publishing-house. 

“La Constantin” presents a faithful though curious and 
dreadful picture of life in Paris in the seventeenth century. We 
are not aware where the details were obtained, but it is evident 
that as regards the lengthy conversations indulged in by the 
persons concerned they were supplemented if not altogether 
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invented by the lively imagination of the author. We believe 
that Dumas would claim but a small share in the actual 
composition of this chronicle, which from internal evidence 
we should ascribe to his collaborator, A. Amould. 

The study on ** The Man in the Iron Mask ” which follows 
is valuable if only as giving up to the time it was published a 
complete record of all that had been written upon that insoluble 
mystery. Since then many new theories have been elaborated, 
but they have always been shown to be incorrect The 
present study probably owes more to the researches of Amould 
than of Dumas. The conclusion arrived at — that the Man in 
the Iron Mask was bom near the throne — is the one to which 
Dumas always adhered, and developed with such striking suc- 
cess in “ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne ” — episode “L’homme au 
Masque de Fer.” This episode was dramatised by him and pro- 
duced under the title “ Le Prison nier de la Bastille.” Hugo^s 
unfinished tragedy, “ Les Jumeaux,” is on the same subject. 

In 1834, Dumas made the acquaintance, in a salle d^armes^ 
of a certain Italian general who had taken part in the trial of 
Murat in 1815 and the revolution of Naples in 1820. He 
was named a member of the military commission Wfeich 
judged the ex-king, and he alone voted against the sentence 
of death. This conduct was considered treasonable, and the 
general, then a captain, was sent into exile. He returned some 
-C Je while before the revolution of 1820 burst out. Prince 
Francis dissimulating, appeared to side with the revolutionists, 
and one of his acts which gave him their confidence was the 
choice he made of our captain to command a division of the 
army to march against the Austrians. His soldiers deserted 
him, the general returned to Naples, and was presently 
followed by the Austrians. Then the prince, judging it use- 
less to dissimulate further, exiled the men to whom a short 
time before he had given commissions. Dumas, who made 
friends with the general when fencing with him, determined to 
elicit all he knew respecting Murat, and finally succeeded in 
doing so. It is to this circumstance that Murat owes his place 
in the Crimes Calibres, ^ 


R. S. G^ENFTT 
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URBAIN GRANDIER 

1634 

CHAPTER I 


O N Sunday, the 26th of November 1631, there was great 
excitement in the little town of Loudun, especially in 
the narrow streets which led to the church of Saint-Pierre in the 
market-place from the gate by which the town was entered by 
anyone coming from the direction of the abbey of Saint- Jouin- 
leS'Marmes. This excitement was caused by the expected 
arrival of a personage who had been much in people's mouths 
latt^ly in Loudun, and about whom there was such difference 
of d^inion that discussion on the subject between those who 
were on his side and those who were against him was carried 
on with true provincial acrimony. It was easy to see, by the 
varied expressions on the faces of those who turned the door-^ 
steps into improvised debating clubs, how varied were tSe 
feelings with which the man would be welcomed who had him- 
self formally announced to friends and enemies alike the exact 
date of his return. 

About nine o'clock a kind of sympathetic vibration ran 
through the crowd, and with the rapidity of a flash of lightning 
the words, “ There he is ! there he is ! ” passed from group to 
group. At this cry some withdrew into their houses and shut 
their doors and darkened their windows, as if it were a day of 
public mourning, while others opened them wide, as if to let 
joy enter. In a few moments the uproar and confusion 
evoked by the news was succeeded by the deep silence of 
deathless curiosity. 
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Then, through the silence, a figure advanced, carr3rmg a 
branch of laurel in one hand as a token of triumph. It was 
that of a young man of from thirty-two to thirty-four years 
of age, with a graceful and well-knit frame, an aristocratic air 
and faultlessly beautiful features of a somewhat haughty 
expression. Although he had walked three leagues to reach 
the town, the ecclesiastical garb which he wore was not only 
elegant but of dainty freshness. His eyes turned to heaven, 
and singing in a sweet voice praise to the Lord, he passed 
through the streets leading to the church in the market-place 
with a slow and solemn gait, without vouchsafing a look, a 
word, or a gesture to anyone. The entire crowd, falling 
into step, marched behind him as he advanced, singing like 
him, the singers being the prettiest girls in Loudun, for we 
have forgotten to say that the crowd consisted almost entirely 
of women. 

Meanwhile the object of all this commotion arrived at length at 
the porch of the church of Saint-Pierre. Ascending the steps, 
he knelt at the top and prayed in a low voice, then rising 
he touched the church doors with his laurel branch, and *they 
opened wide as if by magic, revealing the choir decorated Und 
illuminated as if for one of the four great feasts of the year, and 
with all its scholars, choir boys, singers, beadles, and vergers in 
^jjeir places. Glancing around, he for whom they were waiting 
came up the nave, passed through the choir, knelt for a second 
time at the foot of the altar, upon which he laid the branch of 
laurel, then putting on a robe as white as snow and passing the 
stole around his neck, he began the celebration of the mass 
before a congregation composed of all those who had followed 
him. At the end of the mass a Te Deum was sung. 

He who had just rendered thanks to God for his own 
victory with all the solemn ceremonial usually reserved for the 
triumphs of kings was the priest Urbain Grandier. Two days 
before, he had been acquitted, in virtue of a decision pro- 
nounced by M. d’Escoubleau de Sourdis, Archbislu^ of 
Bordeaux, of an accusation brought against him of which he 
had been declared guilty by a magistrate, and in punishment of 
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which he had been condemned to fast on bread and water 
every Friday for three months, and forbidden to exercise his 
priestly functions in the diocese of Poitiers for five years and 
in the town of Loudun for ever. 

These are the circumstances under which the sentence had 
been passed and the judgment reversed. 

Urbain Grandier was bom at Rovbre, a village near SabM, a 
little town of Bas-Maine. Having studied the sciences with 
his father Pierre and his uncle Claude Grandier, who were 
learned astrologers and alchemists, he entered, at the age of 
twelve, the Jesuit college at Bordeaux, having already received 
the ordinary education of a young man. The professors soon 
found that besides his considerable attainments he had great 
natural gifts for languages and oratory ; they therefore made 
of him a thorough classical scholar, and in order to develop 
his oratorical talent encouraged him to practise preaching. 
They soon grew very fond of a pupil who was likely to bring 
them so much credit, and as soon as he was old enough to take 
holy orders they gave him the cure of souls in the parish of 
Saint-Pierre in Loudun, which was in the gift of the college. 
When he had been some months installed there as priest-in- 
charge, he received a prebendal stall, thanks to the same 
patrons, in the collegiate church of Sainte-Croix. 

It is easy to understand that the bestowal of these two 
positions on so young a man, who did not even belong tojLC 
province, made him seem in some sort a usurper of rights 
and privileges belonging to the people of the country, and drew 
upon him the envy of his brother-ecclesiastics. There were, in 
fact, many other reasons why Urbain should be an object of 
jealousy to these : first, as we have already said, he was very 
handsome, then the instruction which he had received from 
his father had opened the world of science to him and given 
him the key to a thousand things which were mysteries to the 
ignorant, but which he fathomed with the greatest ease. 
Furthermore, the comprehensive course of study which he had 
followed at the Jesuit college had raised him above a crowd 
• of prejudices, which are sacred to the vulgar, but for which he 
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made no secret of his contempt ; and lastly, the eloquence ot 
his sermons had drawn to his church the greater part of the 
regular congregations of the other religious communities, 
especially of the mendicant orders, who had till then, in what 
concerned preaching, borne away the palm at Loudun. As we 
have said, all this was more than enough to excite, first 
jealousy, and then hatred. And both were excited in no 
ordinary degree. 

We all know how easily the ill-natured gossip of a small 
town can rouse the angry contempt of the masses for every- 
thing which is beyond or above them. In a wider sphere 
Urbain would have shone by his many gifts, but cooped up 
as he was within the walls of a little town and deprived of 
air and space, all that might have conduced to his success 
in Paris led to his destruction at Loudun. 

It was also unfortunate for Urbain that his character, far 
from winning pardon for his genius, augmented the hatred 
which the latter inspired. Urbain, who in his intercourse 
with his friends was cordial and agreeable, was sarcastic, cold, 
and haughty to his enemies. When he had once resolved on 
a course, he pursued it unflinchingly ; he jealously exacteditall 
the honour due to the rank at which he had arrived, defending 
it as though it were a conquest ; he also insisted on enforcing 
all his legal rights, and he resented the opposition and angry 
^n^ds of casual opponents with a harshness which made 
them his lifelong enemies. 

The first example which Urbain gave of this inflexibility 
was in 1620, when he gained a lawsuit against a priest named 
Meunier. He caused the sentence to be carried out with such 
rigour that he awoke an inextinguishable hatred in Meunier’s 
mind, which ever after burst forth on the slightest provocation. 

A second lawsuit, which he likewise gained, was one which 
he undertook against the chapter of Sainte-Croix with regard 
to a house, his claim to which the chapter disputed. Here 
again he displayed the same determination to exact his strict 
legal rights to the last iota, and unfortunately Mignon, the 
attorney of the unsuccessful chapter, was a revengeful, «• 
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Tindictive, and ambitious man ; too commonplace ever to 
arrive at a high position, and yet too much above his sur- 
roundings to be content with the secondary position which he 
occupied. This man, who was a canon of the collegiate 
church of Sainte-Croix and director of the Ursuline convent, 
will have an important part to play in the following narrative. 
Being as hypocritical as Urbain was straightforward, his 
ambition was to gain wherever his name was known a reputa- 
tion for exalted piety; he therefore affected in his life the 
asceticisir of an anchorite and the self-denial of a saint. As 
he had much experience in ecclesiastical lawsuits, he looked 
on the chapter’s loss of this one, of which he had in some 
sort guaranteed the success, as a personal humiliation, so that 
when Urbain gave himself airs of triumph and exacted the 
last letter of his bond, as in the case of Meunier, he turned 
Mignon into an enemy who was not only more relentless but 
more dangerous than the former. 

In the meantime, and in consequence of this lawsuit, a 
certain Barot, an uncle of Mignon and his partner as well, got 
up a dispute with Urbain, but as he was a man below medio- 
crjty, Urbain required in order to crush him only to let fall 
from the height of his superiority a few of those disdainful 
words which brand as deeply as a red-hot iron. This man, 
though totally wanting in parts, was very rich, and having no 
children was always surrounded by a horde of relatives, every 
one of whom was absorbed in the attempt to make himself so 
agreeable that his name would appear in Barot’s will. This 
being so, the mocking words which were rained down on Barot 
spattered not only himself but also all those who had sided 
with him in the quarrel, and thus added considerably to the 
tale of Ur bain’s enemies. 

About this epoch a still graver event took place. Amongst 
the most assiduous frequenters of the confessional in his church 
was a young and pretty girl, Julie by name, the daughter of the 
king’s attorney, Trinquant — Trinquant being, as well as Barot, 
an uncle of Mignon. Now it happened that this young girl 
fell into such a state of debility that she was obliged to keep 
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her room. One of her friends, named Marthe Pelletier, giving 
up society, of which she was very fond, undertook to nurse the 
patient, and carried her devotion so far as to shut herself up 
in the same room with her. When Julie Trinquant had 
recovered and was able again to take her place in the world, 
it came out that Marthe Pelletier, during her weeks of retire- 
ment, had given birth to a child, which had been bapti2ed and 
then put out to nurse. Now, by one of those odd whims 
which so often take possession of the public mind, everyone 
in Loudun persisted in asserting that the real mother of the 
infant was not she who had acknowledged herself as such — 
that, in short, Marthe Pelletier had sold her good name to her 
friend Julie for a sum of money ; and of course it followed as 
a matter about which there could be no possible doubt, that 
Urbain was the father. 

Trinquant hearing of the reports about his daughter, took 
upon himself as king’s attorney to have Marthe Pelletier 
arrested and imprisoned. Being questioned about the child, 
she insisted that she was its mother, and would take its main- 
tenance upon herself. To have brought a child into the world 
under such circumstances was a sin, but not a crime; Tijn- 
quant was therefore obliged to set Marthe at liberty, and the 
abuse of justice of which he was guilty served only to spread 
the scandal farther and to strengthen the public in the belief it 
^^taken up. 

Hitherto, whether through the intervention of the heavenly 
powers, or by means of his own cleverness, Urbain Grandier 
had come out victor in every struggle in which he had engaged, 
but each victory had added to the number of his enemies, and 
these were now so numerous that any other than he would 
have been alarmed, and have tried either to conciliate them 
or to take precautions against their malice; but Urbain, 
wrapped in his pride, and perhaps conscious of his innocence, 
paid no attention to the counsels of his most faithful followers, 
but went on his way unheeding. 

All the opponents whom till now Urbain had encountered 
had been entirely unconnected with each other, and had each 
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Struggled for his own individual ends. Urbain’s enemiei^ 
believing that the cause of his success was to be found in the 
want of co-operation among themselves, now determined to 
unite in order to crush him. In consequence, a conference 
was held at Barot's, at which, besides Barot himself, Meunier, 
Trinquant, and Mignon took part, and the latter had also 
brought with him one Menuau, a king’s counsel and his own 
most intimate friend, who was, however, influenced by other 
motives than friendship in joining the conspiracy. The fact 
was, that Menuau was in love with a woman who had stead- 
fastly refused to show him any favour, and he had got firmly 
fixed in his head that the reason for her else inexplicable in- 
difference and disdain was that Urbain had been beforehand 
with him in finding an entrance to her heart The object of 
the meeting was to agree as to the best means of driving the 
common enemy out of Loudun and its neighbourhood. 

Urbain’s life was so well ordered that it presented little 
which his enemies could use as a handle for their purpose* 
His only foible seemed to be a predilection for female society ; 
while in return all the wives and daughters of the place, with 
theninerring instinct of their sex, seeing that the new priest 
was young, handsome, and eloquent, chose him, whenever it 
was possible, as their spiritual director. As this preference 
had already offended many husbands and fathers, the decision 
the conspirators arrived at was that on this side alone wts 
Grandier vulnerable, and that their only chance of success was 
to attack him where he was weakest. Almost at once, therefore, 
the vague reports which had been floating about began to 
attain a certain definiteness : there were allusions made, though 
no name was mentioned, to a young girl of Loudun, who in 
spite of Grandier’s frequent unfaithfulness yet remained his 
mistress-in-chief; then it began to be whispered that the young 
girl, having had conscientious scruples about her love for 
Urbain, he had allayed them by an act of sacrilege — that is to 
say, he had, as priest, in the middle of the night, performed 
the service of marriage between himself and his mistress. The 
ftiore absurd the reports, the more credence did they gain, 
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and it was not long till everyone in Loudun believed them true, 
although no one was able to name the mysterious heroine of 
the tale who had had the courage to contract a marriage with 
a priest; and considering how small Loudun was, this was 
most extraordinary. 

Resolute and full of courage as was Grandier, at length he 
could not conceal from himself that his path lay over quick- 
sands : he felt that slander was secretly closing him round, and 
that as soon as he was well entangled in her shiny folds, she 
would reveal herself by raising her abhorred head, and that 
then a mortal combat between them would begin. But it was 
one of his convictions that to draw back was to acknowledge 
one’s guilt ; besides, as far as he was concerned, it was pro- 
bably too late for him to retrace his steps. He therefore went 
on his way, as unyielding, as scornful, and as haughty as ever. 

Among those who were supposed to be most active in 
spreading the slanders relative to Urbain was a man called 
Duthibaut, a person of importance in the province, who was 
supposed by the townspeople to hold very advanced views, and 
who was a “ Sir Oracle ” to whom the commonplace and vulgar 
turned for enlightenment. Some of this man’s stricture^ on 
Grandier were reported to the latter, especially some calumnies 
to which Duthibaut had given vent at the Marquis de Bellay’s ; 
and one day, as Grandier, arrayed in priestly garments, was about 
ta enter the church of Sainte-Croix to assist in the service he 
encountered Duthibaut at the entrance, and with his usual 
haughty disdain accused him of slander. Duthibaut, who 
had got into the habit of saying and doing whatever came into 
his head without fear of being called to account, partly 
because of his wealth and partly because of the influence he 
had gained over the narrow-minded, who are so numerous in a 
small provincial town, and who regarded him as being much 
above them, was so furious at this public reprimand, that he 
raised his cane and struck Urbain. 

The opportunity which this affront afforded Grandier of 
being revenged on all his enemies was too precious to be 
neglected, but convinced, with too much reason, that he would 
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never obtain justice from the local authorities although the 
respect due to the Church had been infringed in his person 
he decided to appeal to King Louis xiii, who deigned 
to receive him, and deciding that the insult ofiTered to 
a priest robed in the sacred vestments should be expiated, 
sent the cause to the high court of Parliament, with instructions 
that the case against Duthibaut should be tried and decided 
there. 

Hereupon Urbain’s enemies saw they had no time to lose, 
and took advantage of his absence to make counter accusations 
against him. Two worthless beings, named Cherbonneau and 
Bugrau, agreed to become informers, and were brought before 
the ecclesiastical magistrate at Poitiers. They accused Grandier 
of having corrupted women and girls, of indulging in blasphemy 
and profanity, of neglecting to read his breviary daily, and of 
turning God’s sanctuary into a place of debauchery and 
prostitution. 

The information was taken down, and Louis Chauvet, the 
civil lieutenant, and the archpriest of Saint-Marcel and the 
Loudenois were appointed to investigate the matter, so that, 
whi]^ Urbain was instituting proceedings against Duthibaut in 
Paris, information was laid against himself in Loudun. 

This matter thus set going was pushed forward with all the 
acrimony so common in religious prosecutions; Trinquant 
appeared as a witness, and drew many others after him, and 
whatever omissions were found in the depositions were inter- 
polated according to the needs of the prosecution. The result 
was that the case when fully got up appeared to be so serious 
that it was sent to the Bishop of Poitiers for trial. Now the 
bishop was not only surrounded by the friends of those who 
were bringing the accusations against Grandier, but had himself 
a grudge against him. It had happened some time before that 
Urbain, the case being urgent, had dispensed with the usual 
notice of a marriage, and the bishop, knowing this, found in 
the papers laid before him, superficial as they were, sufficient 
evidence against Urbain to justify him in issuing a warrant for 
his apprehension, which was drawn up in the following words ; — 
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Henri-Louis, Chataignier de la Rochepe^ai, by divine mercy 
Bishop of Poitiers, in view of the charges and informations 
conveyed to us by the archpriest of Loudun against Urbain 
Grandier, priest-in-charge of the Church of Saint-Pierre in the 
Market-Place at Loudun, in virtue of a commission appointed 
by us directed to the said archpriest, or in his absence to the 
Prior of Chassaignes, in view also of the opinion given by our 
attorney upon the said charges, have ordered and do hereby 
order that Urbain Grandier, the accused, be quietly taken to 
the prison in our palace in Poitiers, if it so be that he be taken 
and apprehended, and if not, that he be summoned to appear 
at his domicile within three days, by the first apparitor-priest, 
or tonsured clerk, and also by the first royal sergeant, upon 
this warrant, and we request the aid of the secular authorities, 
and to them, or to any one of them, we hereby give power and « 
authority to carry out this decree notwithstanding any opposi- 
tion or appeal, and the said Grandier having been heard, such 
a decision will be given by our attorney as the facts may seem 
to warrant. 

“ Given at Dissay the 22nd day of October 1629, and sjgned 
in the original as follows : — • 

“ Henri-Louis, Bishop of Poitiers.” 

Grandier was, as we have said, at Paris when these proceed- 
ings were taken against him, conducting before the Parliament 
his case against Duthibaut. The latter received a copy of the 
decision arrived at by the bishop, before Grandier knew of the 
charges that had been formulated against him, and having in 
the course of his defence drawn a terrible picture of the 
immorality of Grandier’s life, he produced as a proof of the 
truth of his assertions the damning document which had been 
put into his hands. The court, not knowing what to think of 
the turn affairs had taken, decided that before considering the 
accusations brought by Grandier, he must appear before his 
bishop to clear himself of the charges brought against himself. 
Consequently he left Paris at once, and arrived at Loudun, 
where he only stayed long enough to learn what had happened 
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in bis absence, and then went on to Poitiers in order to draw 
up his defence. He had, however, no sooner set foot in the 
place than he was surested by a sherifiTs officer named Chatry, 
and confined in the prison of the episcopal palace. 

It was the middle of November, and the prison was at all 
times cold and damp, yet no attention was paid to Grandier’s 
request that he should be transferred to some other place of 
confinement. Convinced by this that his enemies had more 
influence than he had supposed, he resolved to possess his 
soul in patience, and remained a prisoner for two months, 
during which even his wannest friends believed him lost, while 
Duthibaut openly laughed at the proceedings instituted against 
himself, which he now believed would never go any farther, and 
Barot had already selected one of his heirs, a certain Ismael 
BouUeau, as successor to Urbain as priest and prebendary. 

It was arranged that the costs of the lawsuit should be 
defrayed out of a fund raised by the prosecutors, the rich 
paying for the poor ; for as all the witnesses lived at Loudun 
and the trial was to take place at Poitiers, considerable expense 
would be incurred by the necessity of bringing so many 
pec^le such a distance ; but the lust of vengeance proved 
stronger than the lust of gold ; the subscription expected from 
each being estimated according to his fortune, each paid 
without a murmur, and at the end of two months the case 
was concluded. 

In spite of the evident pains taken by the prosecution to 
strain the evidence against the defendant, the principal charge 
could not be sustained, which was that he had led astray many 
wives and daughters in Loudun. Not one woman came 
forward to complain of her ruin by Grandier ; the name of no 
single victim of his allied immorality was given. The 
conduct of the case was the most extraordinary ever seen ; it 
was evident that the accusations were founded on hearsay and 
not on fact, and yet a decision and sentence against Grandier 
were pronounced on January 3frd, 1630. The sentence was 
as follows : For three mont^ to fast each Friday on bread 
*and water by way of penance ; to be inhibited from the pea:- 
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formance of clerical functions in the diocese of Poitiers iox 
five years, and in the town of Loudun for ever. 

Both parties appealed from this decision : Grandier to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and his adversaries, on the advice 
of the attorney to the diocese, pleading a miscarriage of 
justice, to the Parliament of Paris; this last appeal being 
made in order to overwhelm Grandier and break his spirit 
But Grandier’s resolution enabled him to face this attack 
boldly: he engaged counsel to defend his case before the 
Parliament, while he himself conducted his appeal to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. But as there were many necessary 
witnesses, and it was almost impossible to bring them all 
such a great distance, the archiepiscopal court sent the appeal 
to the presidial court of Poitiers. The public prosecutor 
of Poitiers began a fresh investigation, which being conducted 
with impartiality was not encouraging to Grandier’s accusers. 
There had been many conflicting statements made by the 
witnesses, and these were now repeated : other witnesses had 
declared quite openly that they had been bribed; others 
again stated that their depositions had been tampered MBth ; 
and amongst these latter was a certain priest named M^cfiin, 
and also that Ismael Boulieau whom Barot had been in such 
a hurry to select as candidate for the reversion of Grandier^s 
preferments. Boulieau’s deposition has been lost, but we can 
lay M6chin*s before the reader, for the original has been 
preserved, just as it issued from his pen : — 

“ I, Gervais M^chin, curate-in-charge of the Church of Saint- 
Pierre in the Market Place at Loudun, certify by these presents, 
signed by my hand, to relieve my conscience as to a certain 
report which is being spread abroad, that I had said in support 
of an accusation brought by Gilles Robert, archpriest, against 
Urbain Grandier, priest-in-charge of Saint Pierre, that I had 
found the said Grandier lying with women and girls in the 
church of Saint Pierre, the doors being closed. 

that on several different occasions, at unsuitable 
hours both day and night, 1 had seen women and girls* 
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disturb the said Grandier by going into his bedroom, and that 
some of the said women remained with him from one o’clock in 
the afternoon till three o’clock the next morning, their maids 
bringing them their suppers and going away again at once. 

** Itemy that I had seen the said Grandier in the church, the 
doors being open, but that as soon as some women entered 
he closed them. As I earnestly desire that such reports 
should cease, I declare by these presents that I have never seen 
the said Grandier with women or girls in the church, the doors 
being closed ; that I have never found him there alone with 
women or girls ; that when he spoke to either someone else 
was always present, and the doors were open ; and as to their 
posture, I think I made it sufficiently clear when in the witness- 
box that Grandier was seated and the women scattered over 
the church ; furthermore, I have never seen either women or 
girls enter Grandier’s bedroom either by day or night, although 
it is true that I have heard people in the corridor coming and 
going late in the evening, who they were I cannot say, but 
a brother of the said Grandier sleeps close by ; neither have I 
any .knowledge that either women or girls had their suppers 
brought to the said room. I have also never said that he 
neglected the reading of his breviary, because that would 
be contrary to the truth, seeing that on several occasions he 
borrowed mine and read his hours in it. I also declare that 
I have never seen him close the doors of the church, and that 
whenever I have seen him speaking to women I have never 
noticed any impropriety ; I have not ever seen him touch 
them in any way, they have only spoken together; and if 
anything is found in my deposition contrary to the above, 
it is without my knowledge, and was never read to me, for I 
would not have signed it, and 1 say and affirm all this in 
homage to the truth. 

“ Done the last day of October 1630, 

“ {Signed) G. M^CHIN.” 

In the face of such proofs of innocence none of the accusa- 
tions could be considered as established, and so, according to 
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the dedsi<^ of the presidial court of Poitiers^ dated the 25th of 
May 1634, the decision of the bishop’s court was reversed, and 
Grandier was acquitted of the charges brought against him. 
However, he had stUl to appear before the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, that his acquittal might be ratified. Grandier took 
advantage of a visit which the archbishop paid to his abbey 
of Saint'JouindeS'Marmes, which was only three leagues from 
Loudun, to make this appearance ; his adversaries, who were 
discouraged by the result of the proceedings at Poitiers, 
scarcely made any defence, and the archbishop, after an 
examination which brought clearly to light the innocence of 
the accused, acquitted and absolved him. 

The rehabilitation of Grandier before his bishop had two 
important results : the first was that it clearly established his 
innocence, and the second that it brought into prominence • 
his high attainments and eminent qualities. The archbishop 
seeing the persecutions to which he was subjected, felt a 
kindly interest in him, and advised him to exchange into 
some other diocese, leaving a town the principal inhabit- 
ants of which appeared to have vowed him a relentless Jj^te. 
But such an abandonment of his rights was foreign to^the 
character of Ur bain, and he declared to his superior that, strong 
in His Grace’s approbation and the testimony of his own 
conscience, he would remain in the place to which God had 
called him. Monseigneur de Sourdis did not feel it his duty to 
urge Urbain any further, but he had enough insight into his 
character to perceive that if Urbain should one day fall, it 
would be, like Satan, through pride; for he added another 
sentence to his decision, recommending him to fulfil the duties 
of his office with discretion and modesty, according to the decrees 
of the Fathers and the canonical constitutions. The triumphal 
entry of Urbain into Loudun with which we began our 
narrative shows the spirit in which he took this recommendation. 



CHAPTER II 

U RBAIN GRANDIER was not satisfied with the arrogant 
demonstration by which he signalised his return, which 
even his friends had felt to be ill advised ; instead of allowing 
the hate he had aroused to die away or at least to fall asleep 
by letting the past be past, he continued with more zeal than 
ever his proceedings against Duthibaut, and succeeded in 
obtaining a decree from the Parliament of La Toumelle, by 
which Duthibaut was summoned before it, and obliged to 
listen bareheaded to a reprimand, to offer apologies, and to pay 
damages and costs. 

Having thus got the better of one enemy, Urbain turned on 
the ^thers, and showed himself more indefatigable in the 
punuit of justice than they had been in the pursuit of vengeance. 
The decision of the archbishop had given him a right to a sum 
of money for compensation, and interest thereon, as well as to 
the restitution of the revenues of his livings, and there being some 
demur made, he announced publicly that he intended to exact this 
reparation to the uttermost farthing, and set about collecting 
all the evidence which was necessary for the success of a new 
lawsuit for libel and forgery which he intended to begin. It 
was in vain that his friends assured him that the vindication 
of his innocence had been complete and brilliant, it was in 
vain that they tried to convince him of the danger of driving 
the vanquished to despair, Urbain replied that he was ready to 
endure all the persecutions which his enemies might succeed 
in indicting on him, but as long as he felt that he had right 
upon his side he was incapable of drawing back. 

Grandier’s adversaries soon became conscious of the storm 
^hich was gathering above their heads, and feeling that the 

ii. — 2 
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struggle between themselves and this man would be one of 
life or death, Mignon, Barot, Meunier, Duthibaut, and 
Menuau met Trinquant at the village of Pindadane, in a 
house belonging to the latter, in order to consult about the 
dangers which threatened them. Mignon had, however, already 
begun to weave the threads of a new intrigue, which he explained 
in full to the others ; they lent a favourable ear, and his plan 
was adopted. We shall see it unfold itself by degrees, for it is 
the basis of our narrative. 

We have already said that Mignon was the director of the 
convent of Ursulines at Loudun. Now the Ursuline order 
was quite modern, for the historic controversies to which the 
slightest mention of the martyrdom of St. Ursula and her 
eleven thousand virgins gave rise, had long hindered the 
foundation of an order in the saint’s honour. However, in 1560 
Madame Angfele de Bresse established such an order in Italy, 
with the same rules as the Augustinian order. This gained 
the approbation of Pope Gregory xin in 1572. In 1614, 
Madeleine Lhuillier, with the approval of Pope Paul v, 
introduced this order into France, by founding a convent at 
Paris, whence it rapidly spread over the whole kingdom, so that 
in 1626, only six years before the time when the events just 
related took place, a sisterhood was founded in the little town 
of Loudun. 

Although this community at first consisted entirely of ladies 
of good family, daughters of nobles, officers, judges, and the 
better class of citizens, and numbered amongst its founders 
Jeanne de Belfield, daughter of the late Marquis of Cose, and 
relative of M. de Laubardemont, Mademoiselle de Fazili, 
cousin of the cardinal-duke, two ladies of the house of Barbenis 
de Nogaret, Madame de Lamothe, daughter of the Marquis 
Lamothe-Barac€ of Anjou, and Madame d’Escoubleau de 
Sourdis, of the same family as the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
yet as these nuns had almost all entered the convent because 
of their want of fortune, the community found itself at the 
time of its establishment richer in blood than in money, and 
was obliged instead of building to purchase a private hous^ 
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The owner of this house was a certain Moussaut du Fr^ne, 
ivhose brother was a priest. This brother, therefore, naturally 
became the first director of these godly women. Less than 
a year after his appointment he died, and the directorship 
became vacant 

The Ursulines had bought the house in which they lived 
much below its normal value, for it was regarded as a haunted 
house by all the town. The landlord had rightly thought that 
there was no better way of getting rid of the ghosts than to 
confront them with a religious sisterhood, the members of 
which, passing their days in fasting and prayer, would be hardly 
likely to have their nights disturbed by bad spirits; and in 
truth, during the year which they had already passed in the 
house, no ghost had ever put in an appearance — a fact which 
had greatly increased the reputation of the nuns for sanctity. 

When their director died, it so happened that the boarders 
took advantage of the occasion to indulge in some diversion 
at the expense of the older nuns, who were held in general 
detestation by the youth of the establishment on account of 
the jpgour with which they enforced the rules of the order. 
Thfltr plan was to raise once more those spirits which had been, 
as everyone supposed, permanently relegated to outer dark- 
ness. So noises began to be heard on the roof of the house, 
which resolved themselves into cries and groans ; then growing 
bolder, the spirits entered the attics and garrets, announcing 
their presence by clanking of chains ; at last they became so 
familiar that they invaded the dormitories, where they dragged 
the sheets off the sisters and abstracted their clothes. 

Great was the terror in the convent, and great the talk in the 
town, so that the mother superior called her wisest nuns around 
her and asked them what, in their opinion, would be the best 
course to take in the delicate circumstances in which they found 
themselves. Without a dissentient voice, the conclusion arrived 
at was, that the late director should be immediately replaced 
by a man still holier than he, if such a man could be found, 
and whether because he possessed a reputation for sanctity, or 
fbr some other reason, their choice fell on Urbain Grandier. 
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When the offer of the post was brought to him, he answered 
that he was already responsible for two important charges, and 
that he therefore had not enough time to watch over the snow- 
white flock which they wished to entrust to him, as a good 
shepherd should, and he recommended the lady superior to 
seek out another more worthy and less occupied than himself. 

This answer, as may be supposed, wounded the self-esteem 
of the sisters: they next turned their eyes towards Mignon, 
priest and canon of the collegiate church of Sainte-Croix, hnd 
he, although he felt deeply hurt that they had not thought first of 
him, accepted the position eagerly ; but the recollection that 
Grandier had been preferred before himself kept awake in him 
one of those bitter hatreds which time, instead of soothing, 
intensifies. From the foregoing narrative the reader can see to 
what this hate led. 

As soon as the new director was appointed, the mother 
superior confided to him the kind of foes which he would be 
expected to vanquish. Instead of comforting her by the assur- 
ance that no ghosts existing, it could not be ghosts who ran 
riot in the house, Mignon saw that by pretending to lay , these 
phantoms he could acquire the reputation for holiness hs so 
much desired. So he answered that the Holy Scriptures re- 
cognised the existence of ghosts by relating how the witch of 
Endor had made the shade of Samuel appear to Saul. He went 
on to say that the ritual of the Church possessed means of driving 
away all evil spirits, no matter how persistent they were, pro- 
vided that he who undertook the task were pure in thought and 
deed, and that he hoped soon, by the help of God, to rid the 
convent of its nocturnal visitants, whereupon as a preparation 
for their expulsion he ordered a three days* fast, to be followed 
by a general confession. 

It does not require any great cleverness to understand how 
easily Mignon arrived at the truth by questioning the young 
penitents as they came before him. The boarders who had 
played at being ghosts confessed their folly, saying that they 
had been helped by a young novice of sixteen years of age, 
named Marie Aubin. She acknowledged that this was true ; it 
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was she who used to get up in the middle of the night and open 
the dormitory door, which her more timid room-mates locked 
most carefully from within every night, before going to bed — a 
fact which greatly increased their terror when, despite their pre- 
cautions, the ghosts still got in. Under pretext of not exposing 
them to the anger of the superior, whose suspicions would be 
sure to be awakened if the apparitions were to disappear im- 
mediately after the general confession, Mignon directed them to 
renew their nightly frolics from time to time, but at longer and 
longer intervals. He then sought an interview with the superior, 
and assured her that he had found the minds of all those under 
her charge so chaste and pure that he felt sure through his 
earnest prayers he would soon clear the convent of the spirits 
which now pervaded it. 

Everything happened as the director had foretold, and the 
reputation for sanctity of the holy man, who by watching and 
praying had delivered the worthy Ursulines from their ghostly 
assailants, increased enormously in the town of Loudun. 



CHAPTER III 


H ardly had tranquillity been restored when Mignon, 
Duthibaut, Menuau, Meunier, and Barot, having lost 
their cause before the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and finding them- 
selves threatened by Grandier with a prosecution for libel and 
forgery, met together to consult as to the best means of defend- 
ing themselves before the unbending severity of this man, who 
would, they felt, destroy them if they did not destroy him. 

The result of this consultation was that very shortly afterwards 
queer reports began to fly about; it was whispered that the 
ghosts whom the pious director had expelled had again invaded 
the convent, under an invisible and impalpable form, and that 
several of the nuns had given, by their words and acts, incon- 
trovertible proofs of being possessed. fc 

When these reports were mentioned to Mignon, he, instead 
of denying their truth, cast up his eyes to heaven and said that 
God was certainly a great and merciful God, but it was also 
certain that Satan was very clever, especially when he was backed 
by that false human science called magic. However, as to the 
reports, though they were not entirely without foundation, he 
would not go so far as to say that any of the sisters were really 
possessed by devils, that being a question which time alone 
could decide. 

The effect of such an answer on minds already prepared to 
listen to the most impossible things, may easily be guessed. 
Mignon let the gossip go its rounds for several months without 
giving it any fresh food, but at length, when the time was ripe, 
he called on the priest of Saint-Jacques at Chinon, and told him 
that matters had now come to such a pass in the Ursuline con- 
vent that he felt it impossible to bear up alone under the re- 
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sponsibility of csuing for the salvation of the afflicted nuns, and 
he begged him to accompany him to the convent This priest, 
whose name was Pierre Barr6, was exactly the man whom Mignon 
needed in such a crisis. He was of melancholy temperament, 
and dreamed dreams and saw visions ; his one ambition was to 
gain a reputation for asceticism and holiness. Desiring to 
surround his visit with the solemnity befitting such an 
important event, he set out for Loudun at the head of all his 
parishioners, the whole procession going on foot, in order to 
arouse interest and curiosity ; but this measure was quite need- 
less, it took less than that to set the town agog. 

While the faithful filled the churches offering up prayers for 
the success of the exorcisms, Mignon and Barr^ entered upon 
their task at the convent, where they remained shut up with the 
nuns for six hours. At the end of this time Barr^ appeared and 
announced to his parishioners that they might go back to Chinon 
without him, for he had made up his mind to remain for the 
present at Loudun, in order to aid the venerable director of the 
Ursuline convent in the holy work he had undertaken ; he en- 
joined on them to pray morning and evening, with all possible 
feyour, that in spite of the serious dangers by which it was 
sufrounded the good cause might finally triumph. This advice, 
unaccompanied as it was by any explanation, redoubled the 
curiosity of the people, and the belief gained ground that it was 
not merely one or two nuns who were possessed of devils, but 
the whole sisterhood. It was not very long before the name of 
the magician who had worked this wonder began to be mentioned 
quite openly : Satan, it was said, had drawn Urbain Grandier into 
his power, through his pride. Urbain had entered into a pact 
with the Evil Spirit by which he had sold him his soul in return 
for being made the most learned man on earth. Now, as 
Urbain^s knowledge was much greater than that of the in- 
habitants of Loudun, this story gained general credence in the 
town, although here and there was to be found a man sufficiently 
enlightened to shrug his shoulders at these absurdities, and to 
laugh at the mummeries, of which as yet he saw only the 
ridiculous side. 
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For the next ten or twelve days Mignon and Band spent the 
greater part of their time at the convent ; sometimes remaining 
there for six hours at a stretch, sometimes the entire day. At 
length, on Monday the nth of October 1632, they wrote to 
the priest of Venier, to Messire Guillaume Cerisay de la 
Guerinidre, bailiff of the Loudenois, and to Messire Louis 
Chauvet, civil lieutenant, begging them to visit the Ursuline 
convent, in order to examine two nuns who were possessed by 
evil spirits, and to verify the strange and almost incredible 
manifestations of this possession. Being thus formally 
appealed to, the two magistrates could not avoid compliance 
with the request. It must be confessed that they were not 
free from curiosity, and felt far from sorry at being able to get 
to the bottom of the mystery of which for some time the whole 
town was talking. They repaired, therefore, to the convent, 
intending to make a thorough investigation as to the reality of 
the possession and as to the efficacy of the exorcisms em- 
ployed. Should they judge that the nuns were really possessed, 
and that those who tried to deliver them were in earnest, they 
would authorise the continuation of the efforts at exorcism ; 
but if they were not satisfied on these two points, they wojdd 
soon put an end to the whole thing as a comedy. When tlSey 
reached the door, Mignon, wearing alb and stole, came to meet 
them. He told them that the feelings of the nuns had for 

more than two weeks been harrowed by the apparition of 

spectres and other blood-curdling visions, that the mother 
superior and two nuns had evidently been possessed by evil 
spirits for over a week ; that owing to the efforts of Barr^ and 

some Carmelite friars who were good enough to assist him 

against their common enemies, the devils had been temporarily 
driven out, but on the previous Sunday night, the loth of 
October, the mother superior, Jeanne de Belfield, whose 
conventual name was Jeanne des Anges, and a lay sister called 
Jeanne Dumagnoux, had again been entered into by the same 
spirits. It had, however, been discovered by means of 
exorcisms that a new compact, of which the symbol and token 
was a bunch of roses, had been concluded, the symbol and * 
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token of the first having been three black thorns. He added 
that during the time of the first possession the demons had 
refused to give their names, but by the power of his exorcisms 
this reluctance had been overcome, the spirit which had resumed 
possession of the mother superior having at length revealed 
that its name was Ashtaroth, one of the greatest enemies of God, 
while the devil which had entered into the lay sister was of a 
lower order, and was called Sabulon. Unfortunately, continued 
Mignon, just now the two afflicted nuns were resting, and he 
requested the bailiff and the civil lieutenant to put off their 
inspection till a little later. The two magistrates were just 
about to go away, when a nun appeared, saying that the devils 
were again doing their worst with the two into whom they had 
entered. Consequently, they accompanied Mignon and the 
43riest from Venier to an upper room, in which were seven 
narrow beds, of which two only were occupied, one by the 
mother superior and the other by the lay sister. The superior, 
who was the more thoroughly possessed of the two, was sur- 
rounded by the Carmelite monks, the sisters belonging to the 
convgjt, Mathurin Rousseau, priest and canon of Sainte-Croix, 
and Mannouri, a surgeon from the town. 

No sooner did the two magistrates join the others than the 
superior wa'j seized with violent convulsions, writhing and 
uttering squeals in exact imitation of a sucking pig. The two 
magistrates looked on in profound astonishment, which was 
greatly increased when they saw the patient now bury herself 
in her bed, now spring right out of it, the whole performance 
bemg accompanied by such diabolical gestures and grimaces 
that, if they were not quite convinced that the possession was 
genuine, they were at least filled with admiration of the manner 
in which it was simulated. Mignon next informed the bailiff 
and the civil lieutenant, that although the superior had never 
learned Latin she would reply in that language to all the 
questions addressed to her, if such were their desire. The 
magistrates answered that as they were there in order to 
examine thoroughly into the facts of the case, they begged 
tlfe exorcists to give them every possible proof that the 
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possession was real Upon this, Mignon approached the mother 
superior, and having ordered everyone to be silent, placed two 
of his fingers in her mouth, and having gone through the form 
of exorcism prescribed by the ritual, he asked the following 
questions word for word as they are given ; — 


D, Propter quam causam 
ingressus es in corpus hujus 
virginis ? 

Causa animositatis. 

D, Per quod pactum ? 

R. Per flores. 

D, Quales? 

R, Rosas. 

D. Quis misit? 


Why have you entered 
into the body of this young 
girl? 

Out of enmity. 

By what pact ? 

By flowers. 

What flowers? 

Roses. 

By whom wert thou sent ? ^ 


At this question the magistrates remarked that the superior 
hesitated to reply ; twice she opened her mouth in vain, but 
the third time she said in a weak voice — 


R. Urbanus. Urbain. 

D, Die cognomen ? What is his surname ^ 

Here there was again the same hesitation, but as if impelled 
by the will of the exorcist she answered — 


R, Grandier. 

D, Die qualitatem ? 

R, Sacerdos. 

D. Cujus ecclesiae ? 

R. Sancti Petri. 
jD. Quae persona attulit 
flores ? 

R, Diabolica. 


Grandier. 

What is his profession ? 

A priest. 

Of what church ? 

\ Saint-Pierre. 

Who brought the flowers? 

Someone sent by the devil 


As the patient pronounced the liast word she recovered her 
senses, and having repeated a prayipr, attempted to swallow a 
morsel of bread which was oflered her ; she was, however, obli^d 
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to 8{nt it out, saying it was so dry she could not get it down. 
Something more liquid was then brought, but even that she 
could swallow very little, as she fell into convulsions every few 
minutes. 

Upon this the two officials, seeing there was nothing more 
to be got out of the superior, withdrew to one of the window 
recesses and began to converse in a low tone; whereupon 
Mignon, who feared that they had not been sufficiently 
impressed, followed them, and drew their attention to the fact 
that there was much in what they had just seen to recall the case 
of Gaufredi, who had been put to death a few years before in 
consequence of a decree of the Parliament of Aix, in Provence. 
This ill-judged remark of Mignon showed so clearly what his 
aim was that the magistrates made no reply. The civil lieutenant 
•remarked that he had been surprised that Mignon had not made 
any attempt to find out the cause of the enmity of which the 
superior had spoken, and which it was so important to find out ; 
but Mignon excused himself by saying that he had no right to 
put questions merely to gratify curiosity. The civil lieutenant was 
about^to insist on the matter being investigated, when the lay 
sistea in her turn went into a fit, thus extricating Mignon from 
his ^barrassment. The magistrates approached the lay sister’s 
bed at once, and directed Mignon to put the same questions to 
her as to the superior : he did so, but all in vain ; all she would 
reply was, “ To the other ! To the other ! ” 

Mignon explained this refusal to answer by saying that the 
evil spirit which was in her was of an inferior order, and referred 
all questioners to Ashtaroth, who was his superior. As this 
was the only explanation, good or bad, offered them by Mignon, 
the magistrates went away, and drew up a report of all they 
had seen and heard without comment, merely appending their 
signatures. 

But in the town very few people showed the same discretion 
and reticence as the magistrates. The bigoted believed, the 
hypocrites pretended to believe ; and the worldly-minded, who 
were numerous, discussed the doctrine of possession in aU its 
phases, and made no secret of their own entire incredulity. 
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They wondered, and not without reason it must be confessed, 
what had induced the devils to go out of the nuns’ bodies for 
two days only, and then come back and resume possession, to 
the confusion of the exorcists; further, they wanted to know 
why the mother superior’s devil spoke Latin, while the lay 
sister’s was ignorant of that tongue ; for a mere difference of 
rank in the hierarchy of hell did not seem a sufficient explana- 
tion of such a difference in education ; Mignon’s refusal to go 
on with his interrogations as to the cause of the enmity made 
them, they said, suspect that, knowing he had reached the end 
of Ashtaroth’s classical knowledge, he felt it useless to try to 
continue the dialogue in the Ciceronian idiom. Moreover, it 
was well known that only a few days before all Urbain’s worst 
enemies had met in conclave in the village of Puidardane; 
and besides, how stupidly Mignon had shown his hand by 
mentioning Gaufredi, the priest who had been executed at Aix : 
lastly, why had not a desire for impartiality been shown by 
calling in other than Carmelite monks to be present at the 
exorcism, that order having a private quarrel with Grandier? 
It must be admitted that this way of looking at the ca?^ was 
not wanting in shrewdness. < 

On the following day, October 12th, the bailiff and the civil 
lieutenant, having heard that exorcisms had been again tried 
without their having been informed beforehand, requested a 
certain Canon Rousseau to accompany them, and set out with 
him and their clerk for the convent. On arriving, they asked 
for Mignon, and on his appearance they told him that this 
matter of exorcism was of such importance that no further steps 
were to be taken in it without the authorities being present, 
and that in future they were to be given timely notice of every 
attempt to get rid of the evil spirits. They added that this 
was all the more necessary as Mignon’s position as director of 
the sisterhood and his well-known hate for Grandier would 
draw suspicions on him unworthy of his cloth, suspicions which 
he ought to be the first to wish to see dissipated, and that 
quickly ; and that, therefore, the work which he had so piously 
begtm would be completed by exorcists appointed by the cour^. 
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Mignon replied that, though he had not the slightest objection 
to the magistrates being present at all the exorcisms, yet he 
could not promise that the spirits would reply to anyone 
except himself and Barrd. Just at that moment Barr^ came 
on the scene, paler and more gloomy than ever, and speaking 
with the air of a man whose word no one could help believing, 
he announced that before their arrival some most extraordinary 
things had taken place. The magistrates asked what things, 
and Barr^ replied that he had learned from the mother superior 
that she was possessed, not by one, but by seven devils, of 
whom Ashtaroth was the chief ; that Grandier had entrusted 
his pact with the devil, under the symbol of a bunch of roses, 
to a certain Jean Pivart, to give to a girl who had introduced 
it into the convent garden by throwing it over the wall i that 
^this took place in the night between Saturday and Sunday 
secundd noctumd** (two hours after midnight); that 
those were the very words the superior had used, but that while 
she readily named Pivart, she absolutely refused to give the 
name of the girl; that on asking what Pivart was, she had 
replied, “ Pauper magus ” (a poor magician) ; that he then had 
pres^d her as to the word magus, and that she had replied 
“ Mwgicianus et civis ” (magician and citizen) ; and that just as 
she said those words the magistrates had arrived, and he had 
asked no more questions. 

The two officials listened to this information with the serious- 
ness befitting men entrusted with high judicial functions, and 
announced to the two priests that they proposed to visit the 
possessed women and witness for themselves the miracles that 
were taking place. The clerics offered no opposition, but said 
they feared that the devils were fatigued and would refuse to 
reply ; and, in fact, when the officials reached the sickroom the 
two patients appeared to have regained some degree of calm. 
Mignon took advantage of this quiet moment to say mass, to 
which the two magistrates listened devoutly and tranquilly, and 
while the sacrifice was being offered the demons did not dare 
to move. It was expected that they would offer some opposi- 
tion at the elevation of the Host, but everything passed off 
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without disturbance, only the lay sister’s hands and feet twitched 
a great deal ; and this was the only fact which the magistrates 
thought worthy of mention in their report for that morning. 
Barr6 assured them, however, that if they would return about 
three o’clock the devils would probably have recovered 
sufficiently from their fatigue to give a second performance. 

As the two gentlemen had determined to see the affair to 
the end, they returned to the convent at the hour named, 
accompanied by Messire Irdn^e de Sainte-Marthe, sieur 
Deshumeaux; and found the room in which the possessed 
were lying full of curious spectators ; for the exorcists had been 
true prophets — the devils were at work again. 

The superior, as always, was the more tormented of the two, 
as was only to be expected, she having seven devils in her all 
at once; she was terribly convulsed, and was writhing and, 
foaming at the mouth as if she were mad. No one could long 
continue in such a condition without serious injury to health ; 
Barr^ therefore asked the devil-in-chief how soon he would 
come out. “ Cras manl ” (To-morrow morning), he replied. 
The exorcist then tried to hurry him, asking him why he^would 
not come out at once ; whereupon the superior murmur^ the 
word “ Factum ” (A pact) ; and then “ Sacerdos ” (A priest)] and 
finally “ Fints,^^ or “ Finity^ for even those nearest could not catch 
the word distinctly, as the devil, afraid doubtless of perpetrating 
a barbarism, spoke through the nun’s closely clenched teeth. 
This being all decidedly unsatisfying, the magistrates insisted 
that the examination should continue, but the devils had again 
exhausted themselves, and refused to utter another word. The 
priest even tried touching the superior’s head with the pyx, 
while prayers and litanies were recited, but it was all in vain, 
except that some of the spectators thought that the contortions 
of the patient became more violent when the intercessions of 
certain saints were invoked, as for instance Saints Augustine, 
Jerome, Antony, and Mary Magdalene. Barr^ next directed 
the mother superior to dedicate her heart and soul to God, 
which she did without difficulty; but when he commanded 
her to dedicate her body also, the chief devil indicated by fre^ 
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convulsions that he was not going to sAow himself to be 
deprived of a domicile without resistance, and made those who 
had heard him say that he would leave the next morning feel 
that he had only said so under compulsion ; and their curiosity 
as to the result became heightened. At length, however, 
despite the obstinate resistance of the demon, the superior 
succeeded in dedicating her body also to God, and thus 
victorious her features resumed their usual expression, and 
smiling as if nothing had happened, she turned to Barr^ and 
said that there was no vestige of Satan left in her. The civil 
lieutenant then asked her if she remembered the questions 
she had been asked and the answers she had given, but she 
replied that she remembered nothing ; but afterwards, having 
taken some refreshment, she said to those around her that she 
Recollected perfectly how the first possession, over which Mignon 
had triumphed, had taken place : one evening about ten o^clock, 
while several nuns were still in her room, although she was 
already in bed, it seemed to her that someone took her hand 
and laid something in it, closing her fingers ; at that instant she 
felt a s^arp pain as if she had been pricked by three pins, and 
heari^ her scream, the nuns came to her bedside to ask what 
ailed mer. She held out her hand, and they found three black 
thorns sticking in it, each having made a tiny wound. Just 
as she had told this tale, the lay sister, as if to prevent all 
commentary, was seized with convulsions, and Barr^ recom- 
menced his prayers and exorcisms, but was soon interrupted 
by shrieks ; for one of the persons present had seen a black 
cat come down the chimney and disappear. Instantly every- 
one concluded it must be the devil, and began to seek it out. 
It was not without great difficulty that it was caught ; for, terrified 
at the sight of so many people and at the noise, the poor 
animal had sought refuge under a canopy ; but at last it was 
secured and carried to the superior’s bedside, where Barr^ 
began his exorcisms once more, covering the cat with signs 
of the cross, and adjuring the devil to take his true shape. 
Suddenly the tourikre, (the woman who received the trades- 
pSople,) came forward, declaring the supposed devil to be only 
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her cat, and she immediately took possession of it, lest some 
harm should happen to it. 

The gathering had been just about to separate, but Barr^ 
fearing that the incident of the cat might throw a ridiculous 
light upon the evil spirits, resolved to awake once more a 
salutary terror by announcing that he was going to bum the 
flowers through which the second spell had been made to work. 
Producing a bunch of white roses, already faded, he ordered 
a lighted brazier to be brought. He then threw the flowers 
on the glowing charcoal, and to the general astonishment they 
were consumed without any visible effect: the heavens still 
smiled, no peal of thunder was heard, and no unpleasant odour 
diffused itself through the room. Barr^ feeling that the bald- 
ness of this act of destruction had had a bad effect, predicted 
that the morrow would bring forth wondrous things ; that th^ 
chief devil would speak more distinctly than hitherto; that 
he would leave the body of the superior, giving such clear 
signs of his passage that no one would dare to doubt any 
longer that it was a case of genuine possession. Thereupon 
the criminal lieutenant, R^n^ Herv^, who had been present 
during the exorcism, said they must seize upon the moment 
of his exit to ask about Pivart, who was unknown at Loldun, 
although everyone who lived there knew everybody else. Barrd 
replied in Latin, “ jE/ dure/ et puellam nominabif ” (He will 
not only tell about him, but he will also name the young girl). 
The young girl whom the devil was to name was, it may be 
recollected, she who had introduced the flowers into the 
convent, and whose name the demon until now had absolutely 
refused to give. On the strength of these promises everyone 
went home to await the morrow with impatience. 
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T hat evening Grandier asked the bailiff for an audience. 

At first he had made fun of the exorcisms, for the story 
had been so badly concocted, and the accusations were so 
glaringly improbable, that he had not felt the least anxiety. 
But as the case went on it assumed such an important aspect, 
and the hatred displayed by his enemies was so intense, that 
#the fate of the priest Gaufredi, referred to by Mignon, occurred 
to Urbain’s mind, and in order to be beforehand with his 
enemies he determined to lodge a complaint against them. 
This complaint was founded on the fact that Mignon had 
performed the rite of exorcism in the presence of the civil 
lieuteijant, the bailiff, and many other persons, and had caused 
the nuns who were said to be possessed, in the hearing of all 
these people, to name him, Urbain, as the author of their 
possession. This being a falsehood and an attack upon his 
honour, he begged the bailiff, in whose hands the conduct of 
the affair had been specially placed, to order the nuns to be 
sequestered, apart from the rest of the sisterhood and from 
each other, and then to have each separately examined. 
Should there appear to be any evidence of possession, he hoped 
that the bailiff would be pleased to appoint clerics of well- 
known rank and upright character to perform whatever 
exorcisms were needful ; such men having no bias against him 
would be more impartial than Mignon and his adherents. 
He also called upon the bailiff to have an exact report drawn 
up of everything that took place at the exorcisms, in order that, 
if necessary, he as petitioner might be able to lay it before 
anyone to whose judgment he might appeal. The bailiff gave 
Clrandiera statement of the conclusions at which he had 

n.— 3 
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arrived, and told him that the exorcisms had been performed 
that day by Barr^, armed with the authority of the Bishop of 
Poitiers himself. Being, as we have seen, a man of common 
sense and entirely unprejudiced in the matter, the bailiff advised 
Grandier to lay his complaint before his bishop; but un- 
fortunately he was under the authority of the Bishop of Poitiers, 
who was so prejudiced against him that he had done everything 
in his power to induce the Archbishop of Bordeaux to refuse 
to ratify the decision in favour of Grandier, pronounced by the 
presidial court. Urbain could not hide from the magistrate 
that he had nothing to hope for from this quarter, and it was 
decided that he should wait and see what the morrow would 
bring forth, before taking any further step. 

The impatiently expected day dawned at last, and at eight 
o’clock in the morning the bailiff, the king’s attorney, the 
civil lieutenant, the criminal lieutenant, and the provost’s 
lieutenant, with their respective clerks, were already at the 
convent. They found the outer gate open, but the inner 
door shut. In a few moments Mignon came out to them and 
brought them into a waiting-room. There he told them that 
the nuns were preparing for communion, and that he wou^d be 
very much obliged to them if they would withdraw and Wait 
in a house across the street, just opposite the convent, and 
that he would send them word when they could come back. 
The magistrates, having first informed Mignon of Urbain’s 
petition, retired as requested. 

An hour passed, and as Mignon did not summon them, in 
spite of his promise, they all went together to the convent 
chapel, where they were told the exorcisms were already over. 
The nuns had quitted the choir, and Mignon and Barr^ 
came to the grating and told them that they had just com- 
pleted the rite, and that, thanks to their conjurations, the two 
afflicted ones were now quite free from evil spirits. They went 
on to say that they had been working together at the exorcism 
from seven o’clock in the morning, and that great wonders, of 
which they had drawn up an account, had come to pass ; but 
they had considered it would not be proper to allow anyone 
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else to be present during the ceremony besides the exorcists and 
the possessed. The bailiff pointed out that their manner of 
proceeding was not only illegal, but that it laid them under 
suspicion of fraud and collusion, in the eyes of the impartial. 
Moreover, as the superior had accused Grandier publicly, she 
was bound to renew and prove her accusation sdso publicly, 
and not in secret ; furthermore, it was a great piece of insolence 
on the part of the exorcists to invite people of their standing 
and character to come to the convent, and having kept them 
waiting an hour, to tell them that they considered them un- 
worthy to be admitted to the ceremony which they had been 
requested to attend; and he wound up by saying that he 
would draw up a report, as he had already done on each of 
the preceding days, setting forth the extraordinary discrepancy 
between their promises and their performance. Mignon re- 
plied that he and Barr^ had had only one thing in view, 
viz. the expulsion of the demons, and that in that they had 
succeeded, and that their success would be of great benefit 
to the holy Catholic faith, for they had got the demons so 
thc^oughly into their power that they had been able to com- 
mand them to produce within a week miraculous proofs of the 
spAls cast on the nuns by Urbain Grandier and their wonder- 
ful deliverance therefrom, so that in future no one would be 
able to doubt as to the reality of the possession. Thereupon 
the magistrates drew up a report of all that had happened, 
and of what Barr6 and Mignon had said. This was signed 
by all the officials present, except the criminal lieutenant, 
who declared that, having perfect confidence in the statements 
of the exorcists, he was anxious to do nothing to increase the 
doubting spirit which was unhappily so prevalent among the 
worldly. 

The same day the bailiff secretly warned Urbain of the 
refusal of the criminal lieutenant to join with the others in 
signing the report, and almost at the same moment he learned 
that the cause of his adversaries was strengthened by the 
adhesion of a certain Messire Ren^ Memin, seigneur de Silly, 
and prefect of the town. This gentleman was held in great 
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esteem not only on account of his wealth and the many offices 
which he filled, but above all on account of his powerful friends, 
among whom was the cardinal-duke himself, to whom he had 
formerly been of use when the cardinal was only a prior. The 
character of the conspiracy had now become so alarming that 
Grandier felt it was time to oppose it with all his strength. 
Recalling his conversation with the bailiff the preceding day, 
during which he had advised him to lay his complaint before 
the Bishop of Poitiers, he set out, accompanied by a priest 
of Loudun, named Jean Buron, for the prelate^s country house 
at Dissay. The bishop, anticipating his visit, had already 
given his orders, and Grandier was met by Dupuis, the intend- 
ant of the palace, who in reply to Grandier's request to see the 
bishop told him that his lordship was ill. Urbain next 
addressed himself to the bishop’s chaplain, and begged him to 
inform the prelate that his object in coming was to lay before 
him the official reports which the magistrates had drawn up 
of the events which had taken place at the Ursuline convent, 
and to lodge a complaint as to the slanders and accusations 
of which he was the victim. Grandier spoke so urgently t^t 
the chaplain could not refuse to carry his message ; he returned, 
however, in a few moments, and told Grandier, in the preseiibe 
of Dupuis, Buron, and a certain sieur Labrasse, that the bishop 
advised him to take his case to the royal judges, and that he 
earnestly hoped he would obtain justice from them. Grandier 
perceived that the bishop had been warned against him, and 
felt that he was becoming more and more entangled in the net 
of conspiracy around him; but he was not a man to flinch 
before any danger. He therefore returned immediately to 
Loudun, and went once more to the bailiff, to whom he related 
all that had happened at Dissay; he then, a second time, 
made a formal complaint as to the slanders circulated with 
regard to him, and begged the magistrate to have recourse to 
the king’s courts in the business. He also said that he 
desired to be placed under the protection of the king and his 
justice, as the accusations made against him were aimed at his 
honour and his life. The bailiff hastened to make out 
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certificate of Urbain’s protest, which forbade at the same time 
the repetition of the slanders or the infiiction on Urbain of any 
injury. 

Thanks to this document, a change of parts took place: 
Mignon the accuser became the accused. Feeling that he had 
powerful support behind him, he had the audacity to, appear 
before the bailiff the same day. He said that he did not acknow- 
ledge his jurisdiction, as in what concerned Grandier and himself, 
they being both priests, they could only be judged by their 
bishop ; he nevertheless protested against the complaint lodged 
by Grandier which characterised him as a slanderer, and declared 
that he was ready to give himself up as a prisoner, in order to 
show everyone that he did not fear the result of any inquiry. 
Furthermore, he had taken an oath on the sacred elements the 
day before, in the presence of his parishioners who had come 
to mass, that in all he had hitherto done he had been moved, 
not by hatred of Grandier, but by love of the truth, and by his 
desire for the triumph of the Catholic faith ; and he insisted 
that the bailiff should give him a certificate of his declaration, 
and served notice of the same on Grandier that very day. 



CHAPTER V 


S INCE October 13th, the day on which the demons had 
been expelled, life at the convent seemed to have 
returned to its usual quiet ; but Grandier did not let himself 
be lulled asleep by the calm : he knew those with whom he 
was contending too well to imagine for an instant that he 
would hear no more of them ; and when the bailiff expressed 
pleasure at this interval of repose, Grandier said that it would 
not last long, as the nuns were only conning new parts, in 
order to carry on the drama in a more effective manner than 
ever. And in fact, on November 22nd, Rend Mannouri, 
surgeon to the convent, was sent to one of his colleagues, 
named Gaspard Joubert, to beg him to come, bringing some of 
the physicians of the town with him, to visit the two sist^ 
who were again tormented by evil spirits. Mannouri, howevfer, 
had gone to the wrong man, for Joubert had a frank and loyal 
character, and hated everything that was underhand. Being 
determined to take no part in the business, except in a public 
and judicial manner, he applied at once to the bailiff to know 
if it was by his orders that he was called in. The bailiff said it 
was not, and summoned Mannouri before him to ask him by 
whose authority he had sent for Joubert. Mannouri declared 
that the tourilre had run in a fright to his house, saying that 
the nuns had never been worse possessed than now, and that 
the director Mignon begged him to come at once to the 
convent, bringing with him all the doctors he could find. 

The bailiff, seeing that fresh plots against Grandier were 
being formed, sent for him and warned him that Barr^ had 
come over from Chinon the day before, and had resumed his 

exorcisms at the convent, adding that it was currently reported 
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in the town that the mother superior and Sister Claire were 
again tormented by devils. The news neither astonished nor 
discouraged Grandier, who replied, with his usual smile of 
disdain, that it was evident his enemies were hatching new plots 
against him, and that as he had instituted proceedings against 
them for the former ones, he would take the same course with 
regard to these. At the same time, knowing how impartial the 
bailiff was, he begged him to accompany the doctors and 
officials to the convent, and to be present at the exorcisms, 
and should any sign of real possession manifest itself, to 
sequester the afflicted nuns at once, and cause them to be 
examined by other persons than Mignon and Barr^, whom he 
had such good cause to distrust. The bailiff wrote to the 
king’s attorney, who, notwithstanding his bias against Grandier, 
was forced to see that the conclusions arrived at were correct, 
and having certified this in writing, he at once sent his clerk to 
the convent to inquire if the superior were still possessed. In 
case of an affirmative reply being given, the clerk had instruc- 
tions to warn Mignon and Barr^ that they were not to under- 
take exorcisms unless in presence of the bailiff and of such 
officials and doctors as he might choose to bring with him, and 
tha> they would disobey at their peril ; he was also to tell them 
that Grandier’s demands to have the nuns sequestered and 
other exorcists called in were granted. 

Mignon and Barrd listened while the clerk read his instruc- 
tions, and then said they refused to recognise the jurisdiction 
of the bailiff in this case ; that they had been summoned by 
the mother superior and Sister Claire when their strange 
illness returned, an illness which they were convinced was 
nothing else than possession by evil spirits; that they had 
hitherto carried out their exorcisms under the authority of a 
commission given them by the Bishop of Poitiers ; and as the 
time for which they had permission had not yet expired, they 
would continue to exorcise as often as might be necessary. 
They had, however, given notice to the worthy prelate of what 
was going on, in order that he might either come himself or send 
^ther exorcists as best suited him, so that a valid opinion as to 
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the reality of the possession might be procured, for up to the 
present the worldly and unbelieving had taken upon themselves 
to declare in an off-hand manner that the whole affair was a 
mixture of fraud and delusion, in contempt of the glory of God 
and the Catholic religion. As to the rest of the message, they 
would not in any way prevent the bailiff and the other officials, 
with as many medical men as they chose to bring, from seeing 
the nuns, at least until they heard from the bishop, from whom 
they expected a letter next day. But it was for the nuns 
themselves to say whether it was convenient for them to receive 
visitors ; as far as concerned themselves, they desired to renew 
their protest, and declared they could not accept the bailiff as 
their judge, and did not think that it could be legal for them 
to refuse to obey a command from their ecclesiastical superiors, 
whether with relation to exorcism or any other thing of which, 
the ecclesiastical courts properly took cognisance. The clerk 
brought this answer to the bailiff, and he, thinking it was 
better to wait for the arrival either of the bishop or of fresh 
orders from him, put off his visit to the convent until the next 
day. But the next day came without anything being heard of 
the prelate himself or of a messenger from him. 

Early in the morning the bailiff went to the convent, buiwas 
not admitted ; he then waited patiently until noon, and seeing 
that no news had arrived from Dissay, and that the convent 
gates were still closed against him, he granted a second petition 
of Grandier^s, to the effect that Barr^ and Mignon should be 
prohibited from questioning the superior and the other nuns in 
a manner tending to blacken the character of the petitioner or 
any other person. Notice of this prohibition was served the 
same day on Barrd and on one nun chosen to represent the 
community. Barr^ did not pay the slightest attention to this 
notice, but kept on asserting that the bailiff had no right to 
prevent his obeying the commands of his bishop, and declaring 
that henceforward he would perform all exorcisms solely under 
ecclesiastical sanction, without any reference to lay persons, 
whose unbelief and impatience impaired the solemnity with 
which such rites should be conducted. ' 
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The best part of the day having gone over without any sign of 
either bishop or messenger, Grandier presented a new petition 
to the bailiff. The bailiff at once summoned all the officers 
of the bailiwick and the attorneys of the king, in order to lay it 
before them ; but the king’s attorneys refused to consider the 
matter, declaring upon their honour that although they did not 
accuse Grandier of being the cause, yet they believed that the 
nuns were veritably possessed, being convinced by the testimony 
of the devout ecclesiastics in whose presence the evil spirits had 
come out. This was only the ostensible reason for their refusal, 
the real one being that the advocate was a relation of Mignon’s, 
and the attorney a son-in-law of Trinquant’s, to whose office 
he had succeeded. Thus Grandier, against whom were all the 
ecclesiastical judges, began to feel as if he were condemned be- 
forehand by the judges of the royal courts, for he knew how very 
short was the interval between the recognition of the possession 
as a fact and the recognition of himself as its author. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the formal declarations of the king’s 
advocate and attorney, the bailiff ordered the superior and the 
lay sister to be removed to houses in the town, each to be 
accompanied by a nun as companion. During their absence 
from the convent they were to be looked after by exorcists, by 
women of high character and position, as well as by physicians 
and attendants, all of whom he himself would appoint, all others 
being forbidden access to the nuns without his permission. 

The clerk was again sent to the convent with a copy of this 
decision, but the superior having listened to the reading of the 
document, answered that in her own name and that of the 
sisterhood she refused to recognise the jurisdiction of the 
bailiff; that she had already received directions from the 
Bishop of Poitiers, dated i8th November, explaining the 
measures which were to be taken in the matter, and she would 
gladly send a copy of these directions to the bailiff, to prevent 
his pleading ignorance of them ; furthermore, she demurred to 
the order for her removal, having vowed to live always secluded 
in a convent, and that no one could dispense her from this vow 
but the bishop. This protest having been made in the presence 
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of Madame de Chamisay, aunt of two of the nuns, and Surgeon 
Mannouri, who was related to another, they both united in 
drawing up a protest against violence, in case the bailiff should 
insist on having his orders carried out, declaring that, should 
he make the attempt they would resist him, as if he were a 
mere private individual. This document being duly signed 
and witnessed was immediately sent to the bailiff by the hand 
of his own clerk, whereupon the bailiff ordered that preparations 
should be made with regard to the sequestration, and announced 
that the next day, the 24th November, he would repair to 
the convent and be present at the exorcisms. 

The next day accordingly, at the appointed hour, the bailiff 
summoned Daniel Roger, Vincent de Faux, Gaspard Joubert, 
and Matthieu Fanson, all four physicians, to his presence, and 
acquainting them with his reasons for having called them, askede 
them to accompany him to the convent to examine, with the 
most scrupulous impartiality, two nuns whom he would point 
out, in order to discover if their illness were feigned, or arose 
from natural or supernatural causes. Having thus instructed 
them as to his wishes, they all set out for the convent. ^ 

They were shown into the chapel and placed close to the 
altar, being separated by a grating from the choir, in whick the 
nuns who sang usually sat. In a few moments the superior 
was carried in on a small bed, which was laid down before the 
grating. Barr^ then said mass, during which the superior 
went into violent convulsions. She threw her arms about, her 
fingers were clenched, her cheeks enormously inflated, and her 
eyes turned up so that only the whites could be seen. 

The mass finished, Barrd approached her to administer the 
holy communion and to commence the exorcism. Holding the 
holy wafer in his hand, he said — 

** Adora Deum tuum, creatorem fuum^* (Adore God, thy 
Creator). 

The superior hesitated, as if she found great difficulty in 
making this act of love, but at length she said — 

“ Adoro te ** (I adore Thee). 

“ Quern adoras ? ” (Whom dost thou adore ?) * 
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Jesus Christus" (Jesus Christ), answered the nun, quite 
unconscious that the verb adoro governs the accusative. 

This mistake, which no sixth-form boy would make, gave 
rise to bursts of laughter in the church ; and Daniel Douin, the 
provost's assessor, was constrained to say aloud — 

** There's a devil for you, who does not know much about 
transitive verbs." 

Barr^ perceiving the bad impression that the superior's 
nominative had made, hastened to ask her — 

“ Quis est iste quern adoras f ” (Who is it whom thou dost 
adore ?) 

His hope was that she would again reply ^ Jesus Christus^^ but 
he was disappointed. 

Christe^^ was her answer. 

• Renewed shouts of laughter greeted this infraction of one of 
the most elementary rules of syntax, and several of those 
present exclaimed — 

“ Oh, your reverence, what very poor Latin ! " 

Barr6 pretended not to hear, and next asked what was the 
name of the demon who had taken possession of her. The 
poor superior, who was greatly confused by the unexpected 
effect mi her last two answers, could not speak for a long time ; 
but at length with great trouble she brought out the name 
Asmodkey without daring to latinise it The exorcist then 
inquired how many devils the superior had in her body, and 
to this question she replied quite fluently — 

(Six). 

The bailiff upon this requested Barr^ to ask the chief devil 
how many evil spirits he had with him. But the need for this 
answer had been foreseen, and the nun unhesitatingly re- 
turned — 

“ Quinque " (Five). 

This answer raised Asmodie somewhat in the opinion of 
those present, but when the bailiff adjured the superior to 
repeat in Greek what she had just said in Latin she made no 
reply, and on the adjuration being renewed she immediately 
re<t>vered her senses. 
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The examination of the superior being thus cut short, a little 
nun who appeared for the first time in public was brought 
forward. She began by twice pronouncing the name of 
Grandier with a loud laugh; then turning to the bystanders, 
called out — 

“ For all your number, you can do nothing worth while.” 

As it was easy to see that nothing of importance was to be 
expected from this new patient, she was soon suppressed, and 
her place taken by the lay sister Claire, who had sdready made 
her dibut in the mother superior’s room. 

Hardly had she entered the choir than she uttered a groan, 
but as soon as they placed her on the little bed on which the 
other nuns had lain, she gave way to uncontrollable laughter, 
and cried out between the paroxysms — 

“Grandier, Grandier, you must buy some at the market”. 

Barr^ at once declared that these wild and whirling words 
were a proof of possession, and approached to exorcise the 
demon; but Sister Claire resisted, and pretending to spit in 
the face of the exorcist, put out her tongue at him, making 
indecent gestures, using a word in harmony with her actions. 
This word being in the vernacular was understood by everyone, 
and required no interpretation. » 

The exorcist then conjured her to give the name of the 
demon who was in her, and she replied — 

“ Grandier,^* 

But Barr^ by repeating his question gave her to understand 
that she had made a mistake, whereupon she corrected herself 
and said — 

Nothing in the world could induce her to reveal the number 
of evil spirits by whom EHmi was accompanied, so that Barr^, 
seeing that it was useless to press her on this point, passed on 
to the next question. 

“ Quo pacto ingressus est daman f ” (By what pact did the 
demon get in ?) 

“ Duplex ” (Double), returned Sister Claire. 

This horror of the ablative, when the ablative was absolutely 
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necessary, aroused once more the hilarity of the audience, and 
proved that Sister Claire’s devil was just as poor a Latin 
scholar as the superior’s, and Barr6, fearing some new linguistic 
eccentricity on the part of the evil spirit, adjourned the meeting 
to another day. 

The paucity of learning shown in the answers of the nuns 
being sufficient to convince any fair-minded person that the 
whole affair was a ridiculous comedy, the bailiff felt encouraged 
to persevere until he had unravelled the whole plot. Con- 
sequently, at three o’clock in the afternoon, he returned to the 
convent, accompanied by his clerk, by several magistrates, and 
by a considerable number of the best known people of Loudun, 
and asked to see the superior. Being admitted, he announced 
to Barr^ that he had come to insist on the superior being 
sef)arated from Sister Claire, so that each could be exorcised 
apart Barr^ dared not refuse before such a great number of 
witnesses, therefore the superior was isolated and the exorcisms 
begun all over again. Instantly the convulsions returned, just 
as in the morning, only that now she twisted her feet into the 
form of hooks, which was a new accomplishment. 

Havmg adjured her several times, the exorcist succeeded in 
making her repeat some prayers, and then sounded her as to 
the name and number of the demons in possession, whereupon 
she said three times that there was one called Achaos, The 
bailiff then directed Barrd to ask if she were possessed ex pacto 
magi^ aut ex pura voluntate Dei (by a pact with a sorcerer or 
by the pure will of God), to which the superior answered — 

Non est voluntas DeV^ (Not by the will of God). 

Upon this, Barr^ dreading more questions from the bystanders, 
hastily resumed his own catechism by asking who was the 
sorcerer. 

“ Urbanus^^ answered the superior. 

EsUne Urbanus papaV^ (Is it Pope Urban?), asked the 
exorcist. 

“ Grandier^^ replied the superior. 

“ Quare ingressus es in corpus hujus puellce ? ” (Why did you 
entSr the body of this maiden ?), said Barr^. 
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Propter prcesentiam tuum^ (Because of your presence), 
answered the superior. 

At this point the bailiff, seeing no reason why the dialogue 
between Barr^ and the superior should ever come to an end, 
interposed and demanded that questions suggested by him 
and the other officials present should be put to the superior, 
promising that if she answered three or four such questions 
correctly, he, and those with him, would believe in the reality 
of the possession, and would certify to that effect. Barr6 
accepted the challenge, but unluckily just at that moment 
the superior regained consciousness, and as it was already 
late, everyone retired. 



CHAPTER VI 

T he next day, November 25th, the bailiff and the 
majority of the officers of the two jurisdictions came 
to the convent once more, and were all conducted to the 
choir. In a few moments the curtains behind the grating 
were drawn back, and the superior, lying on her bed, came to 
view. Barr^ began, as usual, by the celebration of mass, 
during which the superior was seized with convulsions, and 
exclaimed two or three times, “ Grandier 1 Grandier 1 false 
priest ! ” When the mass was over, the celebrant went behind 
the grating, carrying the pyx ; then, placing it on his head and 
holding it there, he protested that in all he was doing he was 
actuated by the purest motives and the highest integrity ; that 
he had no desire to harm anyone on earth ; and he adjured 
God^o strike him dead if he had been guilty of any bad 
action or collusion, or had instigated the nuns to any deceit 
during the investigation. 

The prior of the Carmelites next advanced and made the 
same declaration, taking the oath in the same manner, 
holding the pyx over his head ; and further calling down on 
himself and his brethren the curse of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram if they had sinned during this inquiry. These 
protestations did not, however, produce the salutary effect 
intended, some of those present saying aloud that such oaths 
smacked of sacrilege. 

Barrd hearing the murmurs, hastened to begin the exor- 
cisms, first advancing to the superior to offer her the holy 
sacrament : but as soon as she caught sight of him she 
became terribly convulsed, and attempted to drag the pyx 
frmm his hands. Barre, however, by pronouncing the sacred 
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words, overcame the repulsion of the superior, and succeeded 
in placing the wafer in her mouth ; she, however, pushed it out 
again with her tongue, as if it made her sick ; Barr^ caught it 
in his fingers and gave it to her again, at the same time 
forbidding the demon to make her vomit, and this time she 
succeeded in partly swallowing the sacred morsel, but com- 
plained that it stuck in her throat. At last, in order to get it 
down, Barr6 three times gave her water to drink ; and then, as 
always during his exorcisms, he began by interrogating the 
demon. 

“ Per quod pactum ingressus es in corpus hujus puellce ? (By 
what pact didst thou enter the body of this maiden ?) 

“ AquB^ ” (By water), said the superior. 

One of those who had accompanied the bailiff was a 
Scotchman called Stracan, the head of the Reformed College* 
of Loudun. Hearing this answer, he called on the demon to 
translate aqud into Gaelic, saying if he gave this proof of 
having those linguistic attainments which all bad spirits 
possess, he and those with him would be convinced that the 
possession was genuine and no deception. Barre, without 
being in the least taken aback, replied that he would make 
the demon say it if God permitted, and ordered the spirit to 
answer in Gaelic. But though he repeated his command twice, 
it was not obeyed ; on the third repetition the superior said — 
Nimia curiositas” (Too much curiosity), and on being 
asked again, said — 

“ jDeus non voloJ^ 

This time the poor devil went astray in his conjugation, 
and confusing the first with the third person, said, “ God, I do 
not wish,” which in the context had no meaning. ** God does 
not wish,” being the appointed answer. 

The Scotchman laughed heartily at this nonsense, and 
proposed to Barr^ to let his devil enter into competition with 
the boys of his seventh form; but Barrd, instead of frankly 
accepting the challenge in the devil’s name, hemmed and 
hawed, and opined that the devil was justified in not satisfying 
idle curiosity. • 
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“But, sir, you must be aware,” said the civil lieutenant, 
“ and if you are not, the manual you hold in your hand will teach 
you, that the gift of tongues is one of the unfailing symptoms 
of true possession, and the power to tell what is happening at 
a distance another.” 

“ Sir,” returned Barr^, “ the devil knows the language very 
well, but does not wish to speak it ; he also knows all your 
sins, in proof of which, if you so desire, I shall order him to 
give the list.” 

“ I shall be delighted to hear it,” said the civil lieutenant ; 
“ be so good as to try the experiment.” 

Barr^ was about to approach the superior, when he was held 
back by the bailiff, who remonstrated with him on the im- 
propriety of his conduct, whereupon Barrd assured the 
magistrate that he had never really intended to do as he 
threatened. 

However, in spite of all Barry’s attempts to distract the 
attention of the bystanders from the subject, they still 
persisted in desiring to discover the extent of the deviPs 
knowledge of foreign languages, and at their suggestion the 
bailiff proposed to Barr^ to try him in Hebrew instead of 
Gaelic. Hebrew being, according to Scripture, the most 
ancient language of all, ought to be familiar to the demon, 
unless indeed he had forgotten it. This idea met with such 
general applause that Barr^ was forced to command the 
possessed nun to say aqua in Hebrew. The poor woman, who 
found it difficult enough to repeat correctly the few Latin 
words she had learned by rote, made an impatient movement, 
and said — 

“ I can’t help it ; I retract ” {Je rente). 

These words being heard and repeated by those near her pro- 
duced such an unfavourable impression that one of the Carmelite 
monks tried to explain them away by declaring that the 
superior had not said ^^Je rente, but Zaquar,^^ a Hebrew 
word corresponding to the two Latin words, “ Ejffudi aquam ” 
(1 threw water about). But the words ^^Je renie^' had been 
heard so distinctly that the monk’s assertion was greeted with 
11.-4 
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jeers, and the sub-prior reprimanded him publicly as a liar. 
Upon this, the superior had a fresh attack of convulsions, and 
as all present knew that these attacks usually indicated that 
the performance was about to end, they withdrew, making 
very merry over a devil who knew neither Hebrew nor Gaelic, 
and whose smattering of Latin was so incorrect 

However, as the bailiff and civil lieutenant were determined 
to clear up every doubt so far as they still felt any, they went 
once again to the convent at three o^clock the same afternoon. 
Barr^ came out to meet them, and took them for a stroll in the 
convent grounds. During their walk he said to the civil 
lieutenant that he felt very much surprised that he, who had 
on a former occasion, by order of the Bishop of Poitiers, laid 
information against Grandier should be now on his side. The 
civil lieutenant replied that he would be ready to inform against 
him again if there were any justification, but at present his 
object was to arrive at the truth, and in this he felt sure he 
should be successful. Such an answer was very unsatisfactory 
to Barr ^ ; so, drawing the bailiff aside, he remarked to him that 
a man among whose ancestors were many persons of condition, 
several of whom had held positions of much dignity in the 
Church, and who himself held such an important judicial 
position, ought to show less incredulity in regard ?b the 
possibility of a devil entering into a human body, since if it 
were proved it would redound to the glory of God and the 
good of the Church and of religion. The bailiff received this 
remonstrance with marked coldness, and replied that he hoped 
always to take justice for his guide, as his duty commanded. 
Upon this, Barr^ pursued the subject no farther, but led the way 
to the superior’s apartment. 

Just as they entered the room, where a large number of 
people were already gathered, the superior, catching sight of 
the pyx which Barr^ had brought with him, fell once more into 
convulsions. Barr^ went towards her, and having asked the 
demon as usual by what pact he had entered the maiden’s body, 
and received the information that it was by water, continued 
his examination as follows ; — , 
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“ Quis finis pacH f ” (What is the object of this pact ?) 

Impuritas^* (Unchastity). 

At these words the bailiff interrupted the exorcist and 
ordered him to make the demon say in Greek the three words, 
finis^pacti^ tmpuriias. But the superior, who had once already 
got out of her difficulties by an evasive answer, had again 
recourse to the same convenient phrase, “ Nimia curiositas^^ with 
which Barrd agreed, saying that they were indeed too much 
given to curiosity. So the bailiff had to desist from his 
attempt to make the demon speak Greek, as he had before 
been obliged to give up trying to make him speak Hebrew and 
Gaelic. Barr^ then continued his examination. 

“ Quis attulit pactum ? ” (Who brought the pact ?) 

“ Magus ” (The sorcerer). 

, “ Qua/e nomen magi ? ” (What is the sorcerer’s name ?) 

“ Urbanus^^ (Urban). 

Quis Urbanus? Est-ne Urbanus papaV* (What Urban? 
Pope Urban ?) 

“ Grandier” 

“ Cujus qualitatis ? ” (What is his profession ?) 

“ Curatus:^ 

Tl^ enriching of the Latin language by this new and un- 
known word produced a great effect upon the audience; 
however, Barr€ did not pause long enough to allow it to be 
received with all the consideration it deserved, but went on at 
once. 

“ Quis attulit aquam pacti ? ” (Who brought the water of 
the pact ?) 

“ Magus ” (The magician). 

“ Qud hord ? ” (At what o’clock ?) 

“ Septimd ” (At seven o’clock). 

An matutind ? ” (In the morning ?) 

“ Serb ” (In the evening). 

“ Quomodb intravit ? ” (How did he enter ?) 

^^Janud^^ (By the door). 

“ Quis vidit ? ” (Who saw him ?) 

Tres ” (Three persons). 
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Hese Ban:^ stopped, in order to confirm the testimony of the 
devil, assuring his hearers that the Sunday after the superior’s 
deliverance from the second possession he along with Mignon 
and one of the sisters was sitting with her at supper, it being 
about seven o’clock in the evening, when she showed them drops 
of water on her arm, and no one could tell where they came 
from. He had instantly washed her arm in holy water and 
repeated some prayers, and while he was saying them the 
breviary of the superior was twice dragged from her hands and 
thrown at his feet, and when he stooped to pick it up for the 
second time he got a box on the ear without being able to see 
the hand that administered it. Then Mignon came up and 
confirmed what Barr^ had said in a long discourse, which he 
wound up by calling down upon his head the most terrible 
penalties if every word he said were not the exact truth. 
then dismissed the assembly, promising to drive out the evil 
spirit the next day, and exhorting those present to prepare 
themselves, by penitence and receiving the holy communion, 
for the contemplation of the wonders which awaited them. 



CHAPTER VII 


T he last two exorcisms had been so much talked about 
in the town, that Grandier, although he had not been 
present; knew everything that had happened, down to the 
smallest detail, so he once more laid a complaint before the 
bailiff, in which he represented that the nuns maliciously con- 
tinued to name him during the exorcisms as the author of their 
pretended possession, being evidently influenced thereto by his 
enemies, whereas in fact not only had he had no communication 
with them, but had never set eyes on them ; that in order to 
prove that they acted under influence it was absolutely 
necessary that they should be sequestered, it being most unjust 
that Mignon and Barr^, his mortal enemies, should have 
constant access to them and be able to stay with them night 
and ^ay, their doing so making the collusion evident and 
undeniable; that the honour of God was involved, and also 
that of the petitioner, who had some right to be respected, seeing 
that he was first in rank among the ecclesiastics of the town. 

Taking all this into consideration, he consequently prayed 
the bailiff to be pleased to order that the nuns suffering from 
the so-called possession should at once be separated from each 
other and from their present associates, and placed under the 
control of clerics assisted by physicians in whose impartiality 
the petitioner could have confidence ; and he further prayed 
that all this should be performed in spite of any opposition or 
appeal whatsoever (but without prejudice’ to the right of appeal), 
because of the importance of the matter. And in case the 
bailiff were not pleased to order the sequestration,, the 
petitioner would enter a protest and. complaint against his 

refhsal as a withholding of justice. 

68 
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The bailiff wrote at the bottom of the petition that it would 
be at once complied with. 

After Urbain Grandier had departed, the physicians who 
had been present at the exorcisms presented themselves before 
the bailiff, bringing their report with them. In this report they 
said that they had recognised convulsive movements of the 
mother superior’s body, but that one visit was not sufficient to 
enable them to make a thorough diagnosis, as the movements 
above mentioned might arise as well from natural as from 
supernatural causes ; they therefore desired to be afforded 
opportunity for a thorough examination before being called on 
to pronounce an opinion. To this end they required per- 
mission to spend several days and nights uninterruptedly in the 
same room with the patients, and to treat them in the presence 
of other nuns and some of the magistrates. Further, they*" 
required that all the food and medicine should pass through 
the doctors’ hands, and that no one should touch the patients 
except quite openly, or speak to them except in an audible 
voice. Under these conditions they would undertake to find 
out the true cause of the convulsions and to make a report of 
the same. 

It being now nine o’clock in the morning, the hourv^hen 
the exorcisms began, the bailiff went over at once to the 
convent, and found Barr^ half way through the mass, and the 
superior in convulsions. The magistrate entered the church 
at the moment of the elevation of the Host, and noticed among 
the kneeling Catholics a young man called Dessentier standing 
up with his hat on. He ordered him either to uncover or to 
go away. At this the convulsive movements of the superior 
became more violent, and she cried out that there were 
Huguenots in the church, which gave the demon great power 
over her. Barr^ asked her how many there were present, and 
she replied, “ Two,” thus proving that the devil was no stronger 
in arithmetic than in Latin ; for besides Dessentier, Councillor 
Abraham Gauthier, one of his brothers, four of his sisters, 
Ren^ Foumeau, a deputy, and an attorney called Angevin, all 
of the Reformed faith, were present. 
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As Barrd saw that those present were greatly struck by this 
numerical inaccuracy, he tried to turn their thoughts in another 
direction by asking the superior if it were true that she knew 
no Latin. On her replying that she did not know a single 
word, he held the pyx before her and ordered her to swear by 
the holy sacrament. She resisted at first, saying loud enough 
for those around to hear — 

**My father, you make me take such solemn oaths that I 
fear God will punish me.” 

To this Barrd replied — 

“ My daughter, you must swear for the glory of God.” 

And she took the oath. 

Just then one of the bystanders remarked that the mother 
superior was in the habit of interpreting the Catechism to her 
scholars. This she denied, but acknowledged that she used 
to translate the Paternoster and the Creed for them. As the 
superior felt herself becoming somewhat confused at this long 
series of embarrassing questions, she decided on going into 
convulsions again, but with only moderate success, for the 
bailiff insisted that the exorcists should ask her where Grandier 
was at that very moment. Now, as the ritual teaches that one 
of jjie proofs of possession is the faculty of telling, when 
asked, where people are, without seeing them, and as the 
question was propounded in the prescribed terms, she was 
bound to answer, so she said that Grandier was in the great 
hall of the castle. 

“ That is not correct,” said the bailiff, “ for before coming 
here I pointed out a house to Grandier and asked him 
to stay in it till I came back. If anybody will go there, they 
will be sure to find him, for he wished to help me to 
discover the truth without my being obliged to resort to 
sequestration, which is a difficult measure to take with regard 
to nuns.” 

Barr^ was now ordered to send some of the monks present 
to the castle, accompanied by a magistrate and a clerk. Barr^ 
chose the Carmelite prior, and the bailiff Charles Chauvet, 
assessor of the bailiwick, Ismael Boulieau a priest, and Pierre 
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Thibaut, an articled clerk, who all set out at once to execute 
their commission, while the rest of those present were to await 
their return. 

Meanwhile the superior, who had not spoken a word since 
the bailifPs declaration, remained, in spite of repeated 
exorcisms, dumb, so Barr^ sent for Sister Claire, saying that 
one devil would encourage the other. The bailiff entered a 
formal protest against this step, insisting that the only residt of 
a double exorcism would be to cause confusion, during which 
suggestions might be conveyed to the superior, and that the 
proper thing to do was, before beginning new conjurations, to 
await the return of the messengers. Although the bailiffs 
suggestion was most reasonable, Barr6 knew better than to 
adopt it, for he felt that no matter what it cost he must either 
get rid of the bailiff and all the other officials who shared his c 
doubts, or find means with the help of Sister Claire to delude 
them into belief. The lay sister was therefore brought in, in 
spite of the opposition of the bailiff and the other magistrates, 
and as they did not wish to seem to countenance a fraud, they 
all withdrew, declaring that they could no longer look on at 
such a disgusting comedy. In the courtyard they met their 
messengers returning, who told them they had gone first to^the 
castle and had searched the great hall and all the other rooms 
without seeing anything of Grandier ; they had then gone to 
the house mentioned by the bailiff, where they found him for 
whom they were looking, in the company of P^re V^ret, the 
confessor of the nuns, Mathurin Rousseau, and Nicolas Benoit, 
canons, and Cont^, a doctor, from whom they learned that 
Grandier had not been an instant out of their sight for the 
last two hours. This being all the magistrates wanted to know, 
they went home, while their envoys went upstairs and told their 
story, which produced the effect which might be expected. 
Thereupon a Carmelite brother wishing to weaken the im- 
pression, and thinking that the devil might be more lucky in 
his second guess than the first, asked the superior where 
Grandier was just then. She answered without the slightest 
hesitation that he was walking with the bailiff in the church oV 
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Sainte’Croix. A new deputation was at once sent off, which 
finding the church empty, went on to the palace, and saw the 
bailiff presiding at a court. He had gone direct from the 
convent to the palace, and had not yet seen Grandier. The 
same day the nuns sent word that they would not consent to 
any more exorcisms being performed in the presence of the 
bailiff and the officials who usually accompanied him, and that 
for the future they were determined to answer no questions 
before such witnesses. 

Grandier learning of this piece of insolence, which prevented 
the only man on whose impartiality he could reckon from 
being henceforward present at the exorcisms, once more 
handed in a petition to the bailiff, begging for the sequestra- 
tion of the two nuns, no matter at what risk. The bailiff, 
however, in the interests of the petitioner himself, did not dare 
to grant this request, for he was afraid that the ecclesiastical 
authorities would nullify his procedure, on the ground that the 
convent was not under his jurisdiction. 

He, however, summoned a meeting of the principal in- 
habitants of the town, in order to consult with them as to the 
best course to take for the public good. The conclusion they 
arrived at was to write to the attorney-general and to the Bishop of 
Poitiers, enclosing copies of the reports which had been drawn 
up, and imploring them to use their authority to put an end to 
these pernicious intrigues. This was done, but the attorney- 
general replied that the matter being entirely ecclesiastical the 
Parliament was not competent to take cognisance of it As 
for the bishop, he sent no answer at all. 

He was not, however, so silent towards Grandier’s enemies ; 
for the ill-success of the exorcisms of November 26th having 
made increased precautions necessary, they considered it would 
be well to apply to the bishop for a new commission, wherein 
he should appoint certain ecclesiastics to represent him during 
the exorcisms to come. Barr^ himself went to Poitiers to 
make this request. It was immediately granted, and the 
bishop appointed Bazile, senior canon of Champigny, and 
Dtmorans, senior canon of Thouars, both of whom were 
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related to some of Grandier’s adversaries. The following is 
a copy of the new commission ; — 

“Henri-Louis le Chitaignier de la Rochepezai, by the 
divine will Bishop of Poitiers, to the senior canons of the 
Chitelet de Saint-Pierre de Thouars et de Champigny-sur- 
Vfese, greeting : 

“ We by these presents command you to repair to the town 
of Loudun, to the convent of the nuns of Sainte-Ursule, to be 
present at the exorcisms which will be undertaken by Sieur 
Barr^ upon some nuns of the said convent who are tormented by 
evil spirits, we having thereto authorised the said Barr^. You 
are also to draw up a report of all that takes place, and for this 
purpose are to take any clerk you may choose with you. 

“Given and done at Poitiers, November 28th, 1632. • 

“ (Signed) Henri-Louis, Bishop of Poitiers. 

^^(Countersigned) By order of the said Lord Bishop, 

“ Michelet 

These two commissioners having been notified beforehand, 
went to Loudun, where Marescot, one of the queen^s chaplains, 
arrived at the same time ; for the pious queen, Anne of Au^ria, 
had heard so many conflicting accounts of the possession of 
the Ursuline nuns, that she desired, for her own edification, 
to get to the bottom of the affair. We can judge what 
importance the case was beginning to assume by its being 
already discussed at court. 

In spite of the notice which had been sent them that the 
nuns would not receive them, the bailiff and the civil lieutenant 
fearing that the royal envoy would allow himself to be imposed 
on, and would draw up an account which would cast doubt on 
the facts contained in their reports, betook themselves to the 
convent on December ist, the day on which the exorcisms 
were to recommence, in the presence of the new com- 
missioners. They were accompanied by their assessor, by the 
provost's lieutenant, and a clerk. They had to knock 
repeatedly before anyone seemed to hear them, but at lengfti 
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a nun opened the door and told them they could not enter, 
being suspected of bad faith, as they had publicly declared 
that the possession was a fraud and an imposture. The bailiff, 
without wasting his time arguing with the sister, asked to see 
Barr^, who soon appeared arrayed in his priestly vestments, 
and surrounded by several persons, among whom was the 
queen^s chaplain. The bailiff complained that admittance 
had been refused to him and those with him, although he had 
been authorised to visit the convent by the Bishop of Poitiers. 
Barr6 replied that he would not hinder their coming in, as far 
as it concerned him. 

“ We are here with the intention of entering,” said the bailiff, 
“ and also for the purpose of requesting you to put one or two 
questions to the demon which we have drawn up in terms which 
we in accordance with what is prescribed in the ritual. I am 
sure you will not refuse,” he added, turning with a bow to 
Marescot, “to make this experiment in the presence of the 
queen^s chaplain, since by that means all those suspicions of 
imposture can be removed which are unfortunately so rife 
concerning this business.” 

“ In that respect I shall do as I please, and not as you order 
mCjJJ was the insolent reply of the exorcist. 

“ It is, however, your duty to follow legal methods in your 
procedure,” returned the bailiff, “if you sincerely desire the 
truth ; for it would be an affront to God to perform a spurious 
miracle in His honour, and a wrong to the Catholic faith, whose 
power is in its truth, to attempt to give adventitious lustre to 
its doctrines by the aid of fraud and deception.” 

“ Sir,” said Barr^, “lam a man of honour, I know my duty 
and I shall discharge it ; but as to yourself, I must recall to 
your recollection that the last time you were here you left the 
chapel in anger and excitement, which is an attitude of mind 
most unbecoming in one whose duty it is to administer 
justice.” 

Seeing that these recriminations would have no practical 
result, the magistrates cut them short by reiterating their 
cfemand for admittance ; and on this being refused, they 
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remmded t&e exordsts that they were expressly prohibited 
from; aaking any questions tending to cast a slur on the 
chanacter of any person or persons whatever, under pain of 
being treated as disturbers of the public peace. At this warn- 
ing Barr^, saying that he did not acknowledge the bailiff’s 
jurisdiction, shut the door in the faces of the two magistrates. 

As there was no time to lose if the machinations of his 
enemies were to be brought to nought, the bailiff* and the civil 
lieutenant advised Grandier to write to the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who had once already extricated him from imminent 
danger, setting forth at length his present predicament; this 
letter, accompanied by the reports drawn up by the bailiff and 
the civil lieutenant, were sent off at once by a trusty messenger 
to His Grace of Escoubleau de Sourdis. As soon as he 
received the despatches, the worthy prelate seeing how grave • 
was the crisis, and that the slightest delay might be fatal to 
Grandier, set out at once for his abbey of Saint- Jouin-les- 
Marmes, the place in which he had already vindicated in so 
striking a manner the upright character of the poor persecuted 
priest by a fearless act of justice. 

It is not difficult to realise what a blow his arrival was to 
those who held a brief for the evil spirits in possession ; ha^ly 
had he reached Saint-Jouin than he sent his own physician to 
the convent with orders to see the afflicted nuns and to test 
their condition, in order to judge if the convulsions were real 
or simulated. The physician arrived, armed with a letter from 
the archbishop, ordering Mignon to permit the bearer to 
make a thorough examination into the position of affairs. 
Mignon received the physician with all the respect due to him 
who sent him, but expressed great regret that he had not 
come a little sooner, as, thanks to his (Mignon’s) exertions and 
those of Barr^, the devils had been exorcised the preceding day. 
He nevertheless introduced the archbishop’s envoy to the 
presence of the superior and Sister Claire, whose demeanour 
was as calm as if they had never been disturbed by any 
agitating experiences. Mignon’s statement being thus con- 
firmed, the doctor returned to Saint-Jouin, the only thing t6 
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which he could bear testimoriy being the tranquillity which 
reigned at the moment in the convent. 

The imposture being now laid so completely bare, the 
archbishop was convinced that the infamous persecutions to 
which it had led would cease at once and for ever; but 
Grandier, better acquainted with the character of his adversaries, 
arrived on the 27 th of December at the abbey and laid a 
petition at the archbishop’s feet. In this document he set 
forth; that his enemies having formerly brought false and 
slanderous accusations against him of which, through the 
justice of the archbishop, he had been able to clear himself, 
had employed themselves during the last three months in 
inventing and publishing as a fact that the petitioner had sent 
evil spirits into the bodies of nuns in the Ursuline convent of 
Loudun, although he had never spoken to any of the sister- 
hood there ; that the guardianship of the sisters who, it was 
alleged, were possessed, and the task of exorcism, had been 
entrusted to Jean Mignon and Pierre Barrd, who had in the 
most unmistakable manner shown themselves to be the mortal 
enemies of the petitioner ; that in the reports drawn up by the 
said Jean Mignon and Pierre Barr^, which differed so widely 
from those made by the bailiff and the civil lieutenant, it was 
BB&stfully alleged that three or four times devils had been 
driven out, but that they had succeeded in returning and 
taking possession of their victims again and again, in virtue of 
successive pacts entered into between the prince of darkness 
and the petitioner ; that the aim of these reports and allega- 
tions was to destroy the reputation of the petitioner and excite 
public opinion against him ; that although the demons had 
been put to ffight by the arrival of His Grace, yet it was too 
probable that as soon as he was gone they would return to the 
chaige ; that if, such being the case, the powerful support of 
the archbishop were not available, the innocence of the 
petitioner, no matter how strongly established, would by the 
cunning tactics of his inveterate foes be obscured and denied : 
he, the petitioner, therefore prayed that, should the foregoing 
reasons prove on examination to be cogent, the archbishop 
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would be pleased to prohibit Barr6, Mignon, and their partisans, 
whether among the secular or the regular clergy, from taking 
part in any future exorcisms, should such be necessary, or in 
the control of any persons alleged to be possessed ; furthermore, 
petitioner prayed that His Grace would be pleased to appoint 
as a precautionary measure such other clerics and lay persons 
as seemed to him suitable, to superintend the administration 
of food and medicine and the rite of exorcism to those alleged 
to be possessed, and that all the treatment should be carried 
out in the presence of magistrates. 

The archbishop accepted the petition, and wrote below it ; — 

“The present petition having been seen by us and the 
opinion of our attorney having been taken in the matter, we 
have sent the petitioner in advance of our said attorney back, 
to Poitiers, that justice may be done him, and in the mean- 
time we have appointed Sieur Barr6, Pfere TEscaye, a Jesuit 
residing in Poitiers, Pfere Gaut of the Oratory, residing at Tours, 
to conduct the exorcisms, should such be necessary, and have 
given them an order to this effect. 

“ It is forbidden to all others to meddle with the said exor- 
cisms, on pain of being punished according to law.” 

V 

It will be seen from the above that His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, in his enlightened and generous exercise 
of justice, had foreseen and provided for every possible con- 
tingency ; so that as soon as his orders were made known to 
the exorcists the possession ceased at once and completely, 
and was no longer even talked of. Barr^ withdrew to Chinon, 
the senior canons rejoined their chapters, and the nuns, 
happily rescued for the time, resumed their life of retirement 
and tranquillity. The archbishop nevertheless urged on 
Grandier Ae prudence of effecting an exchange of benefices, 
but he replied that he would not at that moment change his 
simple living of Loudun for a bishopric. 
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T he exposure of the plot was most prejudicial to the 
prosperity of the Ursuline community: the spurious 
possession, far from bringing to their convent an increase of 
subscriptions and enhancing their reputation, as Mignon had 
promised, had ended for them in open shame, while in private 
they suffered from straitened circumstances, for the parents of 
their boarders hastened to withdraw their daughters from the 
convent, and the nuns in losing their pupils lost their sole source 
of income. Their fall in the estimation of the public filled them 
with despair, and it leaked out that they had had several alterca- 
tions with their director, during which they reproached him for 
having, by making them commit such a great sin, overwhelmed 
them with infamy and reduced them to misery, instead of 
securing for them the g):eat spiritual and temporal advantages 
h^had promised them. Mignon, although devoured by hate, 
was obliged to remain quiet, but he was none the less as 
determined as ever to have revenge, and as he was one of 
those men who never give up while a gleam of hope remains, 
and whom no waiting can tire, he bided his time, avoiding 
notice, apparently resigned to circumstances, but keeping his 
eyes fixed on Grandier, ready to seize on the first chance of 
recovering possession of the prey that had escaped his hands. 
And unluckily the chance soon presented itself. 

It was now 1633 : Richelieu was at the height of his power, 
carrying out his work of destruction, making castles fall before 
him where he could not make heads fall, in the spirit of John 
Knox’s words, “ Destroy the nests and the crows will disappear.” 
Now one of these nests was the crenellated castle of Loudun, 
jnd Richelieu had therefore ordered its demolition. 
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The person appointed to carry out this order was a man 
such as those whom Louis xi had employed fifty years earlier 
to destroy the feudal system, and Robespierre one hundred 
and fifty years later to destroy the aristocracy. Every woodman 
needs an axe, every reaper a sickle, and Richelieu found the 
instrument he required in de Laubardemont, Councillor of State. 

But he was an instrument full of intelligence, detecting by 
the manner in which he was wielded the moving passion of the 
wielder, and adapting his whole nature with marvellous dexterity 
to gratify that passion according to the character of him whom 
it possessed ; now by a rough and ready impetuosity, now by 
a deliberate and hidden advance ; equally willing to strike with 
the sword or to poison by calumny, as the man who moved 
him lusted for the blood or sought to accomplish the dishonour 
of his victim. ^ 

M. de Laubardemont arrived at Loudun during the month 
of August 1633, and in order to carry out his mission addressed 
himself to Sieur Memin de Silly, prefect of the town, that old 
friend of the cardinaPs whom Mignon and Barr^, as we have 
said, had impressed so favourably. Memin saw in the arrival 
of Laubardemont a special intimation that it was the will of 
Heaven that the seemingly lost cause of those in whom 'he took 
such a warm interest should ultimately triumph. He presCfe^Led 
Mignon and all his friends to M. Laubardemont, who received 
them with much cordiality. They talked of the mother 
superior, who was a relation, as we have seen, of M. de 
Laubardemont, and exaggerated the insult offered her by the 
decree of the archbishop, saying it was an affront to the whole 
family ; and before long the one thing alone which occupied 
the thoughts of the conspirators and the councillor was how 
best to draw down upon Grandier the anger of the cardinal- 
duke. A way soon opened. 

The queen mother, Marie de Medici, had among her 
attendants a woman called Hammon, to whom, having once 
had occasion to speak, she had taken a fancy, and given a post 
near her person. In consequence of this whim, Hammon 
came to be regarded as a person of some importance in the 
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queen’s household. Hammon was a native of Loudun, 
had passed the greater part of her youth there with her 
people, who belonged to the lower classes. Grandier had been \ 
her confessor, and she attended his church, and as she was ' 
lively and clever he enjoyed talking to her, so that at length 
an intimacy sprang up between them. It so happened at 
a time when he and the other ministers were in momentary 
disgrace, that a satire full of biting wit and raillery appeared, 
directed especially against the cardinal, and this satire had been 
attributed to Hammon, who was known to share, as was natural, 
her mistress’s hatred of Richelieu. Protected as she was by 
the queen’s favour, the cardinal had found it impossible to 
punish Hammon, but he still cherished a deep resentment 
against her. 

• It now occurred to the conspirators to accuse Grandier of 
being the real author of the satire ; and it was asserted that he 
had learned from Hammon all the details of the cardinal’s 
private life, the knowledge of which gave so much point to the 
attack on him ; if they could once succeed in making Richelieu 
believe this, Grandier was lost. 

This plan being decided on, M de Laubardemont was asked 
to visit the convent, and the devils knowing what an important 
pereonage he was, flocked thither to give him a worthy welcome. 
Accordingly, the nuns had attacks of the most indescribably 
violent convulsions, and M. de Laubardemont returned to Paris 
convinced as to the reality of their possession. 

The first word the councillor of state said to the cardinal 
about Urbain Grandier showed him that he had taken useless 
trouble in inventing the story about the satire, for by the bare 
mention of his name he was able to arouse the cardinal’s anger 
to any height he wished. The fact was, that when Richelieu 
had been Prior of Coussay he and Grandier had had a quarrel 
on a question of etiquette, the latter as priest of Loudun 
having claimed precedence over the prior, and carried his point. 

The cardinal had noted the affront in his bloodstained tablets, 
and at the first hint de Laubardemont found him as eager to 
bridlg about GrandiePs ruin as was the councillor himself. 

n.— s 
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was at once granted the following 

“Sieur de Laubardemont, Councillor of State and Privy 
Councillor, will betake himself to Loudun, and to whatever 
other places may be necessary, to institute proceedings against 
Grandier on all the charges formerly preferred against him, 
and on other facts which have since come to light, touching 
the possession by evil spirits of the Ursuline nuns of Loudun, 
and of other persons, who are said likewise to be tormented 
of devils through the evil practices of the said Grandier ; he 
will diligently investigate everything from the beginning that 
has any bearing either on the said possession or on the 
exorcisms, and will forward to us his report thereon, and the 
reports and other documents sent in by former commissioners 
and delegates, and will be present at all future exorcisms, and 
take proper steps to obtain evidence of the said facts, that they 
may be clearly established ; and, above all, will direct, institute, 
and carry through the said proceedings against Grandier and 
all others who have been involved with him in the said case, 
until definitive sentence be passed ; and in spite of any appeal 
or countercharge this cause will not be delayed (but without 
prejudice to the right of appeal in other causes), on account of 
the nature of the crimes, and no regard will be paid to any 
request for postponement made by the said Grandier, His 
Majesty commands all governors, provincial lieutenants-general, 
bailiffs, seneschals, and other municipal authorities, and all 
subjects whom it may concern, to give every assistance in 
arresting and imprisoning all persons whom it may be necessary 
to put under constraint, if they shall be required so to do.” 

Furnished with this order, which was equivalent to a condemn- 
ation, de Laubardemont arrived at Loudun, the 5th of December 
1633, at nine o’clock in the evening; and to avoid being seen 
he alighted in a suburb at the house of one maitre Paul Aubin, 
king’s usher, and son-in-iaw of Memin de Silly. His arrival 
was kept so secret that neither Grandier nor his friends knew 
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of it, but Memin, Herv^, Menuau, and Mignon were notified, 
and immediately called on him. De Laubardemont received 
them, commission in hand, but broad as it was, it did not seem 
to them sufficient, for it contained no order for Grandier^s arrest, 
and Grandier might fiy. De Laubardemont smiling at the idea 
that he could be so much in fault, drew from his pocket 
an order in duplicate, in case one copy should be lost, dated 
like the commission November 30th, signed Louis, and 
countersigned Philippeaux. It was conceived in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“Louis, etc. etc. 

“ We have entrusted these presents to Sieur de Laubardemont, 
Privy Councillor, to empower the said Sieur de Laubardemont 
to arrest Grandier and his accomplices and imprison them in a 
secure place, with orders to all provosts, marshals, and other 
officers, and to all our subjects in general, to lend whatever 
assistance is necessary to carry out above order ; and they are 
commanded by these presents to obey all orders given by the 
said Sieur ; and all governors and lieutenants-general are also 
hereby commanded to furnish the said Sieur with whatever 
ai<y?e may require at their hands.” 

This document being the completion of the other, it was 
immediately resolved, in order to show that they had the royal 
authority at their back, and as a preventive measure, to arrest 
Grandier at once, without any preliminary investigation. They 
hoped by this step to intimidate any official who might 
still be inclined to take Grandier^s part, and any witness who 
might be disposed to testify in his favour. Accordingly, they 
immediately sent for Guillaume Aubin, sieur de Lagrange and 
provost’s lieutenant. De Laubardemont communicated to him 
the commission of the cardinal and the order of the king, and 
requested him to arrest Grandier early next morning. M. de 
Lagrange could not deny the two signatures, and answered that 
he yould obey ; but as he foresaw from their manner of going 
to work that the proceedings about to be instituted would be 
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an assassination and not a fair trial, he sent, in spite of being 
a distant connection of Memin, whose daughter was married 
to his (Lagrange’s) brother, to warn Grandier of the orders he 
had received. But Grandier with his usual intrepidity, while 
thanking Lagrange for his generous message, sent back word 
that, secure in his innocence and relying on the justice of God, 
he was determined to stand his ground. 

So Grandier remained, and his brother, who slept beside 
him, declared that his sleep that night was as quiet as usual. 
The next morning he rose, as was his habit, at six o’clock, took 
his breviary in his hand, and went out with the intention of 
attending matins at the church of Sainte-Croix. He had 
hardly put his foot over the threshold before Lagrange, in the 
presence of Memin, Mignon, and the other conspirators, who 
had come out to gloat over the sight, arrested him in the name 
of the king. He was at once placed in the custody of Jean 
Pouguet, an archer in His Majesty’s guards, and of the archers 
of the provosts of Loudun and Chinon, to be taken to the 
castle of Angers. Meanwhile a search was instituted, and the 
royal seal affixed to the doors of his apartments, to his presses, 
his other articles of furniture — in fact, to every thing and place 
in the house ; but nothing was found that tended to compro- 
mise him, except an essay against the celibacy of priests, and 
two sheets of paper whereon were written in another hand 
than his, some love-poems in the taste of that time. 
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F or four months Grandier languished in prison, and, 
according to the report of Michelon, commandant of 
Angers, and of Pierre Bacher, his confessor, he was, during the 
whole period, a model of patience and firmness, passing his 
days in reading good books or in writing prayers and medita- 
tions, which were afterwards produced at his trial. Meanwhile, 
Jin spite of the urgent appeals of Jeanne Est^ve, mother of 
the accused, who, although seventy years of age, seemed to 
recover her youthful strength and activity in the desire to 
save her son, Laubardement continued the examination, which 
was finished on April 4th. Urbain was then brought back 
from Angers to Loudun. 

An extraordinary cell had been prepared for him in a house 
belonging to Mignon, and which had formerly been occupied 
by^h sergeant named Bontems, once clerk to Trinquant, who 
had been a witness for the prosecution in the first trial. It 
was on the topmost storey ; the windows had been walled up, 
leaving only one small slit open, and even this opening was 
secured by enormous iron bars ; and by an exaggeration of 
caution the mouth of the fireplace was furnished with a grating, 
lest the devils should arrive through the chimney to free the 
sorcerer from his chains. Furthermore, two holes in the 
comers of the room, so formed that they were unnoticeable 
from within, allowed a constant watch to be kept over 
Grandier’s movements by Bontems’ wife, a precaution by 
which they hoped to learn something that would help them 
in the coming exorcisms. In this room, lying on a little 
straw, and almost without light, Grandier wrote the following 
latter to his mother : — 
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“ My Mother, — I received your letter and everything you 
sent me except the woollen stockings. I endure my affliction 
with patience, and feel more pity for you than for myself. I 
am very much inconvenienced for want of a bed; try and 
have mine brought to me, for my mind will give way if my 
body has no rest : if you can, send me a breviary, a Bible, and 
a St. Thomas for my consolation ; and above all, do not grieve 
for me. I trust that God will bring my innocence to light. 
Commend me to my brother and sister, and all our good 
friends. — I am, mother, your dutiful son and servant, 

“ Grandier ” 

While Grandier had been in prison at Angers the cases of 
possession at the convent had miraculously multiplied, for it 
was no longer only the superior and Sister Claire who had 
fallen a prey to the evil spirits, but also several other sisters, 
who were divided into three groups as follows, and separ- 
ated : — 

The superior, with Sisters Louise des Anges and Anne de 
Sainte-Agnbs, were sent to the house of Sieur Delaville, 
advocate, legal adviser to the sisterhood; Sisters Claire and 
Catherine de la Presentation were placed in the house of 
Canon Maurat; Sisters Elisabeth de la Croix, MoniquerJe 
Sainte-Marthe, Jeanne du Sainte-Esprit, and Seraphique Archer 
were in a third house. 

A general supervision was undertaken by Memin’s sister, 
the wife of Moussant, who was thus closely connected with two 
of the greatest enemies of the accused, and to her Bontems’ 
wife told all that the superior needed to know about Grandier. 
Such was the manner of the sequestration ! 

The choice of physicians was no less extraordinary. Instead 
of calling in the most skilled practitioners of Angers, Tours, 
Poitiers, or Saumur, all of them, except Daniel Roger of 
Loudun, came from the surrounding villages, and were men 
of no education : one of them, indeed, had failed to obtain 
either degree or licence, and had been obliged to leave Saumur 
in consequence ; another had been employed in a small shop 
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to take goods home, a position he had exchanged for the more 
lucrative one of quack. 

There was just as little sense of fairness and propriety 
shown in the choice of the apothecary and surgeon. The 
apothecary, whose name was Adam, was Mignon's first cousin, 
and had been one of the witnesses for the prosecution at 
Grandier’s first trial ; and as on that occasion he had libelled 
a young girl of Loudun, he had been sentenced by a decree of 
the Parliament to make a public apology. And yet, though 
his hatred of Grandier in consequence of this humiliation was 
so well known, — perhaps for that very reason, — it was to him 
the duty of dispensing and administering the prescriptions was 
entrusted, no one supervising the work even so far as to see 
that the proper doses were given, or taking note whether for 
sedatives he did not sometimes substitute stimulating and 
exciting drugs, capable of producing real convulsions. The 
surgeon Mannouri was still more unsuitable, for he was a 
nephew of Memin de Silly, and brother of the nun who had 
offered the most determined opposition to GrandiePs demand 
for sequestration of the possessed sisters, during the second 
series of exorcisms. In vain did the mother and brother of 
the accused present petitions setting forth the incapacity of the 
doctors and the hatred of Grandier professed by the apothe- 
cary; they could not, even at their own expense, obtain 
certified copies of any of these petitions, although they had 
witnesses ready to prove that Adam had once in his ignorance 
dispensed crocus metallorum for crocus martis — a mistake which 
had caused the death of the patient for whom the prescription 
was made up. In short, so determined were the conspirators that 
this time Grandier should be done to death, that they had not 
even the decency to conceal the infamous methods by which 
they had arranged to attain this result. 

The examination was carried on with vigour. As one of the 
first formalities would be the identification of the accused, 
Grandier published a memorial in which he recalled the case of 
Saint- Anastasius at the Council of Tyre, who had been accused 
of immorality by a fallen woman whom he had never seen 
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before. When ttiis woman entered the hall of justice in order 
to swear to her deposition, a priest named Timothy went up to 
her and began to talk to her as if he were Anastasius ; falling 
into the trap, she answered as if she recognised him, and thus 
the innocence of the saint was shown forth. Grandier there- 
fore demanded that two or three persons of his own height and 
complexion should be dressed exactly like himself, and with 
him should be allowed to confront the nuns. As he had never 
seen any of them, and was almost certain they had never seen 
him, they would not be able, he felt sure, to point him out 
with certainty, in spite of the allegations of undue intimacy 
with themselves they brought against him. This demand 
showed such conscious innocence that it was embarrassing to 
answer, so no notice was taken of it. 

Meanwhile the Bishop of Poitiers, who felt much elated at , 
getting the better of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, who of 
course was powerless against an order issued by the cardinal- 
duke, took exception to P^re TEscaye and Pfere Gaut, the 
exorcists appointed by his superior, and named instead his own 
chaplain, who had been judge at Grandier^s first trial, and had 
passed sentence on him, and Pbre Lactance, a Franciscan 
monk. These two, making no secret of the side with which 
they sympathised, put up on their arrival at Nicolas Moussant^, 
one of Grandier’s most bitter enemies ; on the following day 
they went to the superior's apartments and began their 
exorcisms. The first time the superior opened her lips to 
reply, Fhie Lactance perceived that she knew almost no l^tin, 
and consequently would not shine during the exorcism, so he 
ordered her to answer in French, although he still continued 
to exorcise her in Latin ; and when someone was bold enough 
to object, saying that the devil, according to the ritual, knew all 
languages living and dead, and ought to reply in the same 
language in which he was addressed, the father declared that 
the incongruity was caused by the pact, and that moreover 
some devils were more ignorant than peasants. 

Following these exorcists, and two Carmelite monks, named 
Pierre de Saint-Thomas and Pierre de Saint-Mathurin, who had,® 
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from the very beginning, pushed their way in when anything 
was going on, came four Capuchins sent by Pbre Joseph, head 
of the Franciscans, ** His grey Eminence,” as he was called, 
and whose names were Pferes Luc, Tranquille, Potais, and 
Elis^e ; so that a much more rapid advance could be made than 
hitherto by carrying on the exorcisms in four different places 
at once — viz., in the convent, and in the churches of Sainte- 
Croix, Saint-Pierre du Martroy, and Notre-Dame du Chl,teau. 
Very little of importance took place, however, on the first two 
occasions, the 15 th and i6th of April ; for the declarations of 
the doctors were most vague and indefinite, merely saying that 
the things they had seen were supernatural, surpassing their 
knowledge and the rules of medicine. 

The ceremony of the 23rd April presented, however, some 
points of interest. The superior, in reply to the interrogations 
of Pfere Lactance, stated that the demon had entered her body 
under the forms of a cat, a dog, a stag, and a buck-goat. 

“ Quoties f ” (How often ?), inquired the exorcist. 

“ I didn’t notice the day,” replied the superior, mistaking the 
word quoties for quando (when). 

It was probably to revenge herself for this error that the 
superior declared the same day that Grandier had on his body 
fiyVf marks made by the devil, and that though his body was 
else insensible to pain, he was vulnerable at those spots. Man- 
nouri, the surgeon, was therefore ordered to verify this assertion, 
and the day appointed for the verification was the 26th. 

In virtue of this mandate Mannouri presented himself early 
on that day at Grandier’s prison, caused him to be stripped 
naked and cleanly shaven, then ordered him to be laid on a 
table and his eyes bandaged. But the devil was wrong again : 
Grandier had only two marks, instead of five — one on the 
shoulder-blade, and the other on the thigh. 

Then took place one of the most abominable performances 
that can be imagined. Mannouri held in his hand a probe, 
with a hollow handle, into which the needle slipped when a 
spiing was touched ; when Mannouri applied the probe to those 
pasts of Grandier’s body which, according to the superior, 
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were insensible, he touched the spring, and the needle, while 
seeming to bury itself in the flesh, really retreated into the 
handle, thus causing no pain ; but when he touched one of the 
marks said to be vulnerable, he left the needle fixed, and drove 
it in to the depth of several inches. The first time he did this 
it drew from poor Grandier, who was taken unprepared, such 
a piercing cry that it was heard in the street by the crowd 
which had gathered round the door. From the mark on the 
shoulder-blade with which he had commenced, Mannouri passed 
to that on the thigh, but though he plunged the needle in to its 
full depth Grandier uttered neither cry nor groan, but went on 
quietly repeating a prayer, and notwithstanding that Mannouri 
stabbed him twice more through each of the two marks, he could 
draw nothing from his victim but prayers for his tormentors. 

M. de Laubardemont was present at this scene. 

The next day the devil was addressed in such forcible terms 
that an acknowledgment was wrung from him that Grandier’s 
body bore, not five, but two marks only ; and also, to the vast 
admiration of the spectators, he was able this time to indicate 
their precise situation. 

Unfortunately for the demon, a joke in which he indulged on 
this occasion detracted from the effect of the above proof of 
cleverness. Having been asked why he had refused to speak 
on the preceding Saturday, he said he had not been at Loudun 
on that day, as the whole morning he had been occupied in 
accompanying the soul of a certain Le Proust, attorney to the 
Parliament of Paris, to hell. This answer awoke such doubts 
in the breasts of some of the laymen present that they took the 
trouble to examine the register of deaths, and found that no one 
of the name of Le Proust, belonging to any profession whatever, 
had died on that date. This discovery rendered the devil less 
terrible, and perhaps less amusing. 

Meantime the progress of the other exorcisms met with like 
interruptions. Pfere Pierre de Saint-Thomas, who conducted the 
operations in the Carmelite church, asked one of the possessed 
sisters where GrandiePs books of magic were ; she replied that 
they were kept at the house of a certain young girl, whose name 
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she gave, and who was the same to whom Adam had been forced 
to apologise. De Laubardemont, Moussant, Hervd, and Meunau 
hastened at once to the house indicated, searched the rooms 
and the presses, opened the chests and the wardrobes and all 
the secret places in the house, but in vain. On their return to 
the church, they reproached the devil for having deceived them, 
but he explained that a niece of the young woman had removed 
the books. Upon this, they hurried to the niece’s dwelling, 
but unluckily she was not at home, having spent the whole day 
at a certain church making her devotions, and when they went 
thither, the priests and attendants averred that she had not 
gone out all day ; so notwithstanding the desire of the exorcists 
to oblige Adam they were forced to let the matter drop. 

These two false statements increased the number of un- 
believers ; but it was announced that a most interesting perform- 
ance would take place on May 4th ; indeed, the programme 
when issued was varied enough to arouse general curiosity. 
Asmodeus was to raise the superior two feet from the ground, 
and the fiends Eazas and Cerberus, in emulation of their leader, 
would do as much for two other nuns ; while a fourth devil, 
named B^h^rit, would go farther still, and, greatly daring, would 
attack M. de Laubardemont himself, and, having spirited his 
councillor’s cap from his head, would hold it suspended in the 
air for the space of a Miserere, Furthermore, the exorcists 
announced that six of the strongest men in the town would try 
to prevent the contortions of the weakest of the convulsed nuns, 
and would fail. 

It need hardly be said that the prospect of such an enter- 
tainment filled the church on the appointed day to overflowing. 
P^re Lactance began by calling on Asmodeus to fulfil his 
promise of raising the superior from the ground. She began, 
hereupon, to perform various evolutions on her mattress, and 
at one moment it seemed as if she were really suspended in the 
air ; but one of the spectators lifted her dress and showed that 
she was only standing on tiptoe, which, though it might be 
clever, was not miraculous. Shouts of laughter rent the air, 
which had such an intimidating effect on Eazas and Cerberus 
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tiiat not all the adjurations of the exorcists could extract the 
slightest response. Bdh^rit was their last hope, and he replied 
that he was prepared to lift up M. de Laubardemont’s cap, and 
would do so before the expiration of a quarter of an hour. 

We must here remark that this time the exorcisms took place 
in the evening, instead of in the morning as hitherto ; and it 
was now growing dark, and darkness is favourable to illusions. 
Several of the unbelieving ones present, therefore, began to call 
attention to the fact that the quarter of an hour^s delay would 
necessitate the employment of artificial light during the next 
scene. They also noticed that M. de Laubardemont had seated 
himself apart and immediately beneath one of the arches in the 
vaulted roof, through which a hole had been drilled for the 
passage of the bell-rope. They therefore slipped out of the 
church, and up into the belfry, where they hid. In a few 
moments a man appeared who began to work at something. 
They sprang on him and seized his wrists, and found in one 
of his hands a thin line of horsehair, to one end of which a 
hook was attached. The holder being frightened, dropped the 
line and fled, and although M. de Laubardemont, the exorcists, 
and the spectators waited, expecting every moment that the 
cap would rise into the air, it remained quite firm on the owner’s 
head, to the no small confusion of Pfere Lactance, who, Sll 
unwitting of the fiasco, continued to adjure B^h^rit to keep his 
word — of course without the least effect. 

Altogether, this performance of May 4th went anything but 
smoothly. Till now no trick had succeeded ; never before had 
the demons been such bunglers. But the exorcists were sure 
that the last trick would go off without a hitch. This was, that 
a nun, held by six men chosen for their strength, would succeed 
in extricating herself from their grasp, despite their utmost 
efforts. Two Carmelites and two Capuchins went through the 
audience and selected six giants from among the porters and 
messengers of the town. 

This time the devil answered expectations by showing that 
if he was not clever he was strong, for although the six men 
tried to hold her down upon her mattress, the superior was seized 
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with such terrible convulsions that she escaped from their 
hands, throwing down one of those who tried to detain her. 
This experiment, thrice renewed, succeeded thrice, and belief 
seemed about to return to the assembly, when a physician of 
Saumur named Duncan, suspecting trickery, entered the choir, 
and, ordering the six men to retire, said he was going to try and 
hold the superior down unaided, and if she escaped from his 
hands he would make a public apology for his unbelief. 
M. de Laubardemont tried to prevent this test, by objecting to 
Duncan as an atheist, but as Duncan was greatly respected on 
account of his skill and probity, there was such an outcry at this 
interference from the entire audience that the commissioner was 
forced to let him have his way. The six porters were therefore 
dismissed, but instead of resuming their places among the 
spectators they left the church by the sacristy, while Duncan 
approaching the bed on which the superior had again lain down, 
seized her by the wrist, and making certain that he had a firm 
hold, he told the exorcists to begin. 

Never up to that time had it been so clearly shown that the 
conflict going on was between public opinion and the private 
aims of a few. A hush fell on the church ; everyone stood 
motionless in silent expectancy. 

*The moment P^re Lactance uttered the sacred words the 
convulsions of the superior recommenced ; but it seemed as if 
Duncan had more strength than his six predecessors together, 
for twist and writhe and struggle as she would, the superior’s 
wrist remained none the less firmly clasped in Duncan’s hand. 
At length she fell back on her bed exhausted, exclaiming — 

“ It’s no use, it’s no use ! He’s holding me ! ” 

Release her arm ! ” shouted P^re Lactance in a rage. “ How 
can the convulsions take place if you hold her that way ? ” 

“ If she is really possessed by a demon,” answered Duncan 
aloud, “ he should be stronger than I ; for it is stated in the 
ritual that among the symptoms of possession is strength be- 
yond one’s years, beyond one’s condition, and beyond what is 
natural.” 

• “That is badly argued,” said Lactance sharply: “a demon 
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outside the body is indeed stronger than you, but when enclosed 
in a weak frame such as this it cannot show such strength, for 
its efforts are proportioned to the strength of the body it 
possesses/* 

“ Enough ! ** said M. de Laubardemont ; “ we did not come 
here to argue with philosophers, but to build up the faith of 
Christians/* 

With that he rose up from his chair amidst a terrible uproar, 
and the assembly dispersed in the utmost disorder, as if they 
were leaving a theatre rather than a church. 

The ill success of this exhibition caused a cessation of events 
of interest for some days. The result was that a great number 
of noblemen and other people of quality who had come to 
Loudun expecting to see wonders and had been shown only 
commonplace transparent tricks, began to think it was not 
worth while remaining any longer, and went their several ways — 
a defection much bewailed by P^re Tranquille in a little work 
which he published on this affair. 

“Many,** he says, “came to see miracles at Loudun, but 
finding the devils did not give them the signs they expected, 
they went away dissatisfied, and swelled the numbers of the 
unbelieving.** 

It was determined, therefore, in order to keep the town fufl, 
to predict some great event which would revive curiosity and 
increase faith. P^re Lactance therefore announced that on 
the 2oth of May three of the seven devils dwelling in the 
superior would come out, leaving three wounds in her left 
side, with corresponding holes in her chemise, bodice, and 
dress. The three parting devils were Asmodeus, Gr^sil des 
Trones, and Aman des Puissances. He added that the 
superior’s hands would be bound behind her back at the time 
the wounds were given. 

On the appointed day the church of Sainte-Croix was filled to 
overflowing with sightseers curious to know if the devils would 
keep their promises better this time than the last. Physicians 
were invited to examine the superior’s side and her clothes ; 
and amongst those who came forward was Duncan, whose 
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presence guaranteed the public against deception ; but none 
of the exorcists ventured to exclude him, despite the hatred 
in which they held him — a hatred which they would have made 
him feel if he had not been under the special protection of 
Marshal Brez^. The physicians having completed their 
examination, gave the following certificate : — 

“ We have found no wound in the patient’s side, no rent in 
her vestments, and our search revealed no sharp instrument 
hidden in the folds of her dress.” 

These preliminaries having been got through, Fhre Lactance 
questioned her in French for nearly two hours, her answers 
being in the same language. Then he passed from questions 
to adjurations : on this, Duncan came forward, and said a 
promise had been given that the superior’s hands should be 
tied behind her back, in order that there might be no room for 
suspicion of fraud, and that the moment had now arrived to 
keep that promise. P^re Lactance admitted the justice of 
the demand, but said as there were many present who had 
never seen the superior in convulsions such as afflicted the 
possessed, it would be only fair that she should be exorcised for 
their satisfaction before binding her. Accordingly he began to 
repeat the form of exorcism, and the superior was immediately 
attacked by frightful convulsions, which in a few minutes 
produced complete exhaustion, so that she fell on her face to 
the ground, and turning on her left arm and side, remained 
motionless some instants, after which she uttered a low cry, 
followed by a groan. The physicians approached her, and 
Duncan seeing her take away her hand from her left side, seized 
her arm, and found that the tips of her fingers were stained 
with blood. They then examined her clothing and body, and 
found her dress, bodice, and chemise cut through in three 
places, the cuts being less than an inch long. There were also 
three scratches beneath the left breast, so slight as to be 
scarcely more than skin deep, the middle one being a barley- 
corn in length still, from all three a sufficient quantity of blood 
had oozed to stain the chemise above them. 

• This time the fraud was so glaring that even de Laubardemont 
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exhibited some signs of confusion because of the number and 
quality of the spectators. He would not, however, allow the 
doctors to include in their report their opinion as to the 
manner in which the wounds were inflicted; but Grandier 
protested against this in a Statement of Facts ^ which he drew up 
during the night, and which was distributed next day. 

It was as follows : — 

“That if the superior had not groaned the physicians 
would not have removed her clothes, and would have suffered 
her to be bound, without having the least idea that the 
wounds were already made; that then the exorcists would 
have commanded the devils to come forth, leaving the traces 
they had promised ; that the superior would then have gone 
through the most extraordinary contortions of which she was 
capable, and have had a long fit of convulsions, at the end of 
which she would have been delivered from the three demons, 
and the wounds would have been found in her body ; that her 
groans, which had betrayed her, had by God^s will thwarted 
the best-laid plans of men and devils. Why do you suppose,” 
he went on to ask, “ that clean incised wounds, such as a sharp 
blade would make, were chosen for a token, seeing that the 
wounds left by devils resemble burns ? Was it not because it 
was easier for the superior to conceal a lancet with which to 
wound herself slightly, than to conceal any instrument sufficiently 
heated to bum her ? Why do you think the left side was chosen 
rather than the forehead and nose, if not because she could not 
give herself a wound in either of those places without 
being seen by all the spectators? Why was the left side 
rather than the right chosen, if it were not that it was easier 
for the superior to wound herself with her right hand, which 
she habitually used, in the left side than in the right ? Why 
did she turn on her left side and arm and remain so long in 
that position, if it were not to hide from the bystanders the 
instrument with which she woimded herself? What do you 
think caused her to groan, in spite of all her resolution, if it 
were not the pain of the wound she gave herself? for the mosft. 
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courageous cannot repress a shudder when the surgeon opens 
a vein. Why were her finger-tips stained with blood, if it were 
not that the secreted blade was so small that the fingers which 
held it could not escape being reddened by the blood it 
caused to flow? How came it that the wounds were so 
superficial that they barely went deeper than the cuticle, while 
devils are known to rend and tear demoniacs when leaving 
them, if it were not that the superior did not hate herself 
enough to inflict deep and dangerous wounds ? ” 

Despite this logical protest from Grandier and the barefaced 
knavery of the exorcists, M. de Laubardemont prepared a report 
of the expulsion of the three devils, Asmodeus, Gr^sil, and 
Aman, from the body of sister Jeanne des Anges, through 
three wounds below the region of the heart ; a report which 
was afterwards shamelessly used against Grandier, and of 
which the memorandum still exists, a monument, not so much 
of credulity and superstition, as of hatred and revenge. Pbre 
Liactance, in order to allay the suspicions which the pretended 
miracle had aroused among the eye-witnesses, asked Balaam, 
one of the four demons who still remained in the superior’s 
body, the following day, why Asmodeus and his two companions 
had gone out against their promise, while the superior’s face 
and hands were hidden from the people. 

“To lengthen the incredulity of certain people,” answered 
Balaam. 

As for P^reTranquille, he published a little volume describing 
the whole affair, in which, with the irresponsible frivolity of a 
true Capuchin, he poked fun at those who could not swallow 
the miracles wholesale. 

“They had every reason to feel vexed,” he said, “at the 
small courtesy or civility shown by the demons to persons of 
their merit and station ; but if they had examined their con- 
sciences, perhaps they would have found the real reason of 
their discontent, and, turning their anger against themselves, 
would have done penance for having come to the exorcisms 
lad by a depraved moral sense and a prying spirit,” 
n .— 6 
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Nothing remarkable happened from the 20th May till the 
13th June, a day which became noteworthy by reason of the 
superior’s vomiting a quill a finger long. It was doubtless this 
last miracle which brought the Bishop of Poitiers to Loudun, 
“ not,’’ as he said to those who came to pay their respects to 
him, “ to examine into the genuineness of the possession, but 
to force those to believe who still doubted, and to discover 
the classes which Urbain had founded to teach the black art 
to pupils of both sexes.” 

Thereupon the opinion began to prevail among the people 
that it would be prudent to believe in the possession, since the 
king, the cardinal-duke, and the bishop believed in it, and that 
continued doubt would lay them open to the charges of 
disloyalty to their king and their Church, and of complicity in 
the crimes of Grandier, and thus draw down upon them the 
ruthless punishment of Laubardemont. 

“ The reason we feel so certain that our work is pleasing to 
God is that it is also pleasing to the king,” wrote Pfere Lactance. 

The arrival of the bishop was followed by a new exorcism ; 
and of this an eye-witness, who was a good Catholic and a firm 
believer in possession, has left us a written description, more 
interesting than any we could give. We shall present it to our 
readers, word for word, as it stands : — 

“ On Friday, 23rd June 1634, on the Eve of Saint John, about 
3 p.m., the Lord Bishop of Poitiers and M. de Laubardemont 
being present in the church of Sainte-Croix of Loudun, to 
continue the exorcisms of the Ursuline nuns, by order of M. de 
Laubardemont, commissioner, Urbain Grandier, priest-in- 
charge, accused and denounced as a magician by the said 
possessed nuns, was brought from his prison to the said church. 

“ There were produced by the said commissioner to the said 
Urbain Grandier four pacts mentioned several times by the 
said possessed nuns at the preceding exorcisms, which the 
devils who possessed the nuns declared they had made with 
the said Grandier on several occasions: there was one in 
especial which Leviathan gave up on Saturday the 17 th insw. 
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composed of an infant’s heart |»rocured at a witdies* sabbath, 
held in Orleans in 1631 ; the ashes of a consecrated wafer, blood, 
etc., of the said Grandier, whereby Leviathan asserted he had 
entered the body of the sister, Jeanne des Anges, the superior 
of the said nuns, and took possession of her with his coadjutors 
Bdh^rit, Bazas, and Balaam, on December 8th, 1632. Another 
such pact was composed of the pips of Grenada oranges, and 
was given up by Asmodeus and a number of other devils. It 
had been made to hinder B^h^rit from keeping his promise to 
lift the commissioner’s hat two inches from his head and to 
hold it there the length of a Miserere^ as a sign that he had 
come out of the nun. On all these pacts being shown to the 
said Grandier, he said, without astonishment, but with much 
firmness and resolution, that he had no knowledge of them 
whatever, that he had never made them, and had not the skill 
by which to make them, that he had held no communication 
with devils, and knew nothing of what they were talking about. 
A report of all this being made and shown to him, he signed it. 

“ This done, they brought all the possessed nuns, to the number 
of eleven or twelve, including three lay sisters, also possessed, 
into the choir of the said church, accompanied by a great many 
monks, Carmelites, Capuchins, and Franciscans ; and by three 
pliysicians and a surgeon. The sisters on entering made some 
wanton remarks, calling Grandier their master, and exhibiting 
great delight at seeing him. 

“Thereupon P^re Lactance and Gabriel, a Franciscan 
brother, and one of the exorcists, exhorted all present with 
great fervour to lift up their hearts to God and to make an act 
of contrition for the offences committed against His divine 
majesty, and to pray that the number of their sins might not 
be an obstacle to the fulfilment of the plans which He in His 
providence had formed for the promotion of His glory on that 
occasion, and to give outward proof of their heartfelt grief by 
repeating the Confiteor as a preparation for the blessing of the 
Lmd Bishop of Poitiers. This having been done, he went on 
to say that the matter in question was of such moment and so 
important in its relation to the great truths of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, that this consideration alone ought to be 
sufficient to excite their devotion ; and furthermore, that the 
affliction of these poor sisters was so peculiar and had lasted 
80 long, that charity impelled all those who had the right to 
work for their deliverance and the expulsion of the devils, to 
employ the power entrusted to them with their office in 
accomplishing so worthy a task by the forms of exorcism 
prescribed by the Church to its ministers; then addressing 
Grandier, he said that he having been anointed as a priest 
belonged to this number, and that he ought to help with all 
his power and with all his energy, if the bishop were pleased to 
allow him to do so, and to remit his suspension from authority. 
The bishop having granted permission, the Franciscan friar 
offered a stole to Grandier, who, turning towards the prelate, 
asked him if he might take it. On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, he passed it round his neck, and on being offered a 
copy of the ritual, he asked permission to accept it as before, 
and received the bishop^s blessing, prostrating himself at his 
feet to kiss them ; whereupon the Veni Creator Spiritus having 
been sung, he rose, and addressing the bishop, asked — 

“ ‘ My lord, whom am I to exorcise ? * 

** The said bishop having replied — 

“ * These maidens,’ 

“ Grandier again asked — 

“ ‘ What maidens ? ’ 

“ ‘ The possessed maidens,’ was the answer, 

“ * That is to say, my lord,’ said he, “ that I am obliged to 
believe in the fact of possession. The Church believes in it, 
therefore I too believe ; but I cannot believe that a sorcerer 
can cause a Christian to be possessed unless the Christian 
consent’ 

“Upon this, some of those present exclaimed that it was 
heretical to profess such a belief; that the contrary was in- 
dubitable, believed by the whole Church and approved by the 
Sorbonne. To which he replied that his mind on that point 
was not yet irrevocably made up, that what he had said was 
simply his own idea, and that in any case he submitted to t&e 
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opinion of the whole body of which he was only a member ; 
t^t nobody was declared a heretic for having doubts, but only 
for persisting in them, and that what he had advanced was only 
for the purpose of drawing an assurance from the bishop that 
in doing what he was about to do he would not be abusing the 
authority of the Church. Sister Catherine having been brought 
to him by the Franciscan as the most ignorant of all the nuns, 
and the least open to the suspicion of being acquainted with 
Latin, he began the exorcism in the form prescribed by the 
ritual. But as soon as he began to question her he was inter- 
rupted, for all the other nuns were attacked by devils, and uttered 
strange and terrible noises. Amongst the rest, Sister Claire 
came near, and reproached him for his blindness and 
obstinacy, so that he was forced to leave the nun with whom 
he had begun, and address his words to the said Sister Claire, 
who during the entire duration of the exorcism continued to 
talk at random, without paying any heed to Grandier’s words, 
which were also interrupted by the mother superior, to whom 
he at last gave attention, leaving Sister Claire. But it is to be 
noted that before beginning to exorcise the superior, he said, 
speaking in Latin as heretofore, that knowing she understood 
Latin, he would question her in Greek. To which the devil 
feplied by the mouth of the possessed — 

“ ‘ Ah ! how clever you are ! You know it was one of the 
first conditions of our pact that I was not to answer in 
Greek.’ 

“ Upon this, he cried, * O pulchra tllusio, egregia evasio / ’ (O 
superb fraud, outrageous evasion !) 

“ He was then told that he was permitted to exorcise in Greek, 
provided he first wrote down what he wished to say, and the 
superior hereupon said that he should be answered in what 
language he pleased ; but it was impossible, for as soon as he 
opened his mouth all the nuns recommenced their shrieks and 
paroxysms, showing unexampled despair, and giving way to con- 
vulsions, which in each patient assumed a new form, and per- 
sisting in accusing Grandier of using magic and the black art to 
torment them ; offering to wring his neck if they were allowed, 
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and trying to outrage his feelings in every possible way. But 
this being against the prohibitions of the Church, the priests suad 
monks present worked with the utmost zeal to calm the frenzy 
which had seized on the nuns. Grandier meanwhile remained 
calm and unmoved, gazing fixedly at the maniacs, protesting 
his innocence, and praying to God for protection. Then ad- 
dressing himself to the bishop and M. de Laubardemont, he 
implored them by the ecclesiastical and royal authority of which 
they were the ministers to command these demons to wring his 
neck, or at least to put a mark in his forehead, if he were guilty 
of the crime of which they accused him, that the glory of God 
might be shown forth, the authority of the Church vindicated, 
and himself brought to confusion, provided that the nuns did 
not toudi him with their hands. But to this the bishop and 
the commissioner would not consent, because they did not want 
to be responsible for what might happen to him, neither would 
they expose the authority of the Church to the wiles of the 
devils, who might have made some pact on that point with 
Grandier. Then the exorcists, to the number of eight, having 
commanded the devils to be silent and to cease their tumult, 
ordered a brazier to be brought, and into this they threw the 
pacts one by one, whereupon the convulsions returned with such 
awful violence and confused cries, rising into frenzied shrieks, 
and accompanied by such horrible contortions, that the scene 
might have been taken for an orgy of witches, were it not for 
the sanctity of the place and the character of those present, of 
whom Grandier, in outward seeming at least, was the least 
amazed of any, although he had the most reason. The devils 
continued their accusations, citing the places, the days, and the 
hours of their intercourse with him ; the first spell he cast on 
them, his scandalous behaviour, his insensibility, his abjurations 
of God and the faith. To all this he calmly returned that these 
accusations were calumnies, and all the more unjust considering 
his profession ; that he renounced Satan and all his fiends, 
having neither knowledge nor comprehension of them ; that in 
spite of all he was a Christian, and what was more, an anointed 
priest I that though he knew himself to be a sinful man, yet his 
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trust was in God and in His Christ ; that he had never indulged 
in such abominations, and that it would be impossible to furnish 
any pertinent and convincing proof of his guilt. 

** At this point no words could express what the senses per- 
ceived ; eyes and ears received an impression of being surrounded 
by furies such as had never been gathered together before ; and 
unless accustomed to such ghastly scenes as are those who 
sacrifice to demons, no one could keep his mind free from 
astonishment and horror in the midst of such a spectacle. 
Grandier alone remained unchanged through it all, seemingly 
insensible to the monstrous exhibitions, singing hymns to the 
Lord with the rest of the people, as confident as if he were 
guarded by legions of angels. One of the demons cried out 
that Beelzebub was standing between him and Pfere Tranquille 
the Capuchin, upon which Grandier said to the demon — 

** * Obmutescas I ^ (Hold thy peace). 

** Upon this the demon began to curse, and said that was their 
watchword ; but they could not hold their peace, because God 
was infinitely powerful, and the powers of hell could not prevail 
against Him. Thereupon they all struggled to get at Grandier, 
threatening to tear him limb from limb, to point out his marks, 
to strangle him although he was their master ; whereupon he 
Seized a chance to say he was neither their master nor their 
servant, and that it was incredible that they should in the same 
breath acknowledge him for their master and express a desire 
to strangle him : on hearing this, the frenzy of the nuns reached 
its height, and they kicked their slippers into his face. 

“ ‘Just look ! ’ said he ; ‘ the shoes drop from the hoofs of their 
own accord.’ 

“ At length, had it not been for the help and interposition of 
people in the choir, the nuns in their frenzy would have taken 
the life of the chief personage in this spectacle ; so there was 
no choice but to take him away from the church and the furies 
who threatened his life. He was therefore brought back to 
prison about six o’clock in the evening, and the rest of the day 
the exorcists were employed in calming the poor sisters — a task 
K}f no small difficulty.” 
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Everyone did not regard the possessed sisters with the in* 
dulgent eye of the author of the above narrative, and many saw 
in this terrible exhibition of hysteria and convulsions an in- 
famous and sacrilegious orgy, at which revenge ran riot. There 
was such difference of opinion about it that it was considered 
necessary to publish the following proclamation by means of 
placards on July 2nd : — 

“All persons, of whatever rank or profession, are hereby 
expressly forbidden to traduce, or in any way malign, the nuns 
and other persons at Loudun possessed by evil spirits ; or their 
exorcists ; or those who accompany them either to the places 
appointed for exorcism or elsewhere ; in any form or manner 
whatever, on pain of a fine of ten thousand livres, or a larger 
sum and corporal punishment should the case so require ; and 
in order that no one may plead ignorance hereof, this procla- 
mation will be read and published to-day from the pulpits of 
all the churches, and copies affixed to the church doors and in 
other suitable public places. 

“ Done at Loudun, July 2nd, 1634.” 

This order had great influence with worldly folk, and from 
that moment, whether their belief was strengthened or not^ 
they no longer dared to express any incredulity. But in spite 
of that, the judges were put to shame, for the nuns themselves 
began to repent ; and on the day following the impious scene 
above described, just as Pbre Lactance began to exorcise Sister 
Claire in the castle chapel, she rose, and turning towards the 
congregation, while tears ran down her cheeks, said in a voice 
that could be heard by all present, that she was going to speak 
the truth at last in the sight of Heaven. Thereupon she 
confessed that all that she had said during the last fortnight 
against Grandier was calumnious and false, and that all her 
actions had been done at the instigation of the Franciscan 
Phre Lactance, the director Mignon, and the Carmelite 
brothers. Pfere Lactance, not in the least taken aback, de- 
clared that her confession was a fresh wile of the devil to savep 
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her master Grandier. She then made an urgent appeal to the 
bishop and to M. de Laubardemont, asking to be sequestered 
and placed in charge of other priests than those who had 
destroyed her soul, by making her bear false witness against 
an innocent man ; but they only laughed at the pranks the devil 
was playing, and ordered her to be at once taken back to the 
house in which she was then living. When she heard this 
order, she darted out of the choir, trying to escape through the 
church door, imploring those present to come to her assistance 
and save her from everlasting damnation. But such terrible 
fruit had the proclamation borne that no one dared respond, 
so she was recaptured and taken back to the house in which 
she was sequestered, never to leave it again. 



CHAPTER X 


T he next day a still more extraordinary scene took place. 

While M. de Laubardemont was questioning one of the 
nuns, the superior came down into the court, barefooted, in her 
chemise, and a cord round her neck ; and there she remained 
for two hours, in the midst of a fearful storm, not shrinking 
before lightning, thunder, or rain, but waiting till M. de 
Laubardemont and the other exorcists should come out. At 
length the door opened and the royal commissioner appeared, 
whereupon Sister Jeanne des Anges, throwing herself at his feet, 
declared she had not sufficient strength to play the horrible 
part they had made her learn any longer, and that before God 
and man she declared Urbain Grandier innocent, saying that 
all the hatred which she and her companions had felt against 
him arose from the baffled desires which his comeliness awoke 
— desires which the seclusion of conventual life made still more 
ardent. M. de Laubardemont threatened her with the Tull 
weight of his displeasure, but she answered, weeping bitterly, 
that all she now dreaded was her sin, for though the mercy of 
the Saviour was great, she felt that the crime she had com- 
mitted could never be pardoned. M. de Laubardemont 
exclaimed that it was the demon who dwelt in her who was 
speaking, but she replied that the only demon by whom 
she had ever been possessed was the spirit of vengeance, 
and that it was indulgence in her own evil thoughts, and not 
a pact with the devil, which had admitted him into her heart. 

With these words she withdrew slowly, still weeping, and 
going into the garden, attached one end of the cord round her 
neck to the branch of a tree, and hanged herself. But some of 
the sisters who had followed her cut her down before life was 
extinct. • 
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The same day an order for her strict seclusion was issued for 
her as for Sister Claire, and the circumstance that she was a 
relation of M. de Laubardemont did not avail to lessen her 
punishment in view of the gravity of her fault. 

It was impossible to continue the exorcisms : other nuns 
might be tempted to follow the example of the superior and 
Sister Claire, and in that case all would be lost. And besides, 
was not Urbain Grandier well and duly convicted? It was 
announced, therefore, that the examination had proceeded far 
enough, and that the judges would consider the evidence and 
deliver judgment. 

This long succession of violent and irregular breaches of 
law procedure, the repeated denials of his claim to justice, the 
refusal to let his witnesses appear, or to listen to his defence, 
all combined to convince Grandier that his ruin was determined 
on; for the case had gone so far and had attained such 
publicity that it was necessary either to punish him as a 
sorcerer and magician or to render a royal commissioner, a 
bishop, an entire community of nuns, several monks of various 
orders, many judges of high reputation, and laymen of birth 
and standing, liable to the penalties incurred by calumniators. 
But although, as this conviction grew, he confronted it with 
resignation, his courage did not fail, and holding it to be his 
duty as a man and a Christian to defend his life and honon*" co 
the end, he drew up and published another memorandum, 
headed Reasons for Acquittal^ and had copies laid before 
his judges. It was a weighty and impartial summing up of the 
whole case, such as a stranger might have written, and began 
with these words : — 

** I entreat you in all humility to consider deliberately and 
with attention what the Psalmist says in Psalm 82, where he 
exhorts judges to fulfil their charge with absolute rectitude; 
they being themselves mere mortals who will one day have to 
appear before God, the sovereign Judge of the universe, to give 
an account of their administration. The Lord’s Anointed speaks 
to ^ou to-day who are sitting in judgment, and says — 
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**^God standeth in the congregation of the mighty: He 
judgeth among the gods. 

“ * How long will ye judge unjustly, and accept the persons 
of the wicked ? 

“ * Defend the poor and fatherless : do justice to the afflicted 
and needy. 

“ * Deliver the poor and needy : rid them out of the hand 
of the wicked. 

“ ‘ I have said, Ye are gods : and all of you are children of 
the Most High. 

“ ‘ But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.* ** 

But this appeal, although convincing and dignified, had no 
influence upon the commission ; and on the i8th of August 
the following verdict and sentence were pronounced : — 

“ We have declared, and do hereby declare, Urbain Grandier 
duly accused and convicted of the crimes of magic and witch- 
craft, and of causing the persons of certain Ursuline nuns of 
this town and of other females to become possessed of evil 
spirits, wherefrom other crimes and offences have resulted. By 
way of reparation therefor, we have sentenced, and do hereby 
sentence, the said Grandier to make public apology, bare- 
headed, with a cord around his neck, holding a lighted torch 
of two pounds weight in his hand, before the west door of the 
church of Saint-Pierre in the Market Place and before that of 
Sainte-Ursule, both of this town, and there on bended knee to 
ask pardon of God and the king and the law, and this done, 
to be taken to the public square of Sainte-Croix and there to 
be attached to a stake, set in the midst of a pile of wood, both 
of which to be prepared there for this purpose, and to be burnt 
alive, along with the pacts and spells which remain in the hands 
of the clerk and the manuscript of the book written by the said 
Grandier against a celibate priesthood, and his ashes to be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. And we have declared, 
and do hereby declare, all and every part of his property 
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confiscate to the king, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
livres being first taken therefrom to be employed in the 
purchase of a copper plate whereon the substance of the 
present decree shall be engraved, the same to be exposed in a 
conspicuous place in the said church of Sainte-Ursule, there to 
remain in perpetuity ; and before this sentence is carried out, 
we order the said Grandier to be put to the question ordinary 
and extraordinary, so that his accomplices may become known. 

“Pronounced at Loudun against the said Grandier this i8th 
day of August 1634.” 

On the morning of the day on which this sentence was 
passed, M. de Laubardemont ordered the surgeon Francois 
Fourneau to be arrested at his own house and taken to 
Grandier^s cell, although he was ready to go there of his own 
free will. In passing through the adjoining room he heard 
the voice of the accused saying — 

“ What do you want with me, wretched executioner ? Have 
you come to kill me ? You know how cruelly you have already 
tortured my body. Well, I am ready to die.” 

On entering the room, Fourneau saw that these words had 
been addressed to the surgeon Mannouri. 

*One of the officers of the grand prkvdt de PhStel, to whom 
M. de Laubardemont lent for the occasion the title of officer 
of the king’s guard, ordered the new arrival to shave Grandier, 
and not to leave a single hair on his whole body. This was 
a formality employed in cases of witchcraft, so that the devil 
should have no place to hide in ; for it was the common belief 
that if a single hair were left, the devil could render the accused 
insensible to the pains of torture. From this Urbain under- 
stood that the verdict had gone against him and that he was 
condemned to death. 

Fourneau having saluted Grandier, proceeded to carry out 
his orders, whereupon a judge said it was not sufficient to 
shave the body of the prisoner, but that his nails must also be 
tom out, lest the devil should hide beneath them. Grandier 
looked at the speaker with an expression of unutterable pity, 
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and held out his hands to Foumeau ; but Foumeau put them 
gently aside, and said he would do nothing of the kind, eren 
were the order given by the cardinal-duke himself, and at the 
same time begged Grandier’s pardon for shaving him. At 
these words Grandier, who had for so long met with nothing but 
barbarous treatment from those with whom he came in contact, 
turned towards the surgeon with tears in his eyes, saying — 

“ So you are the only one who has any pity for me.” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied Foumeau, “ you don’t see everybody.” 

Grandier was then shaved, but only two marks found on 
him, one as we have said on the shoulder-blade, and the other 
on the thigh. Both marks were very sensitive, the wounds 
which Mannouri had made not having yet healed. This point 
having been certified by Foumeau, Grandier was handed, not 
his own clothes, but some wretched garments which had 
probably belonged to some other condemned man. 

Then, although his sentence had been pronounced at the 
Carmelite convent, he was taken by the grand provost’s officer, 
with two of his archers, accompanied by the provosts of 
Loudun and Chinon, to the town hall, where several ladies 
of quality, among them Madame de Laubardemont, led by 
curiosity, were sitting beside the judges, waiting to hear the 
sentence read. M, de Laubardement was in the seat usually 
occupied by the clerk, and the clerk was standing before him. 
All the approaches were lined with soldiers. 

Before the accused was brought in, Pfere Lactance and 
another Franciscan who had come with him exorcised him to 
oblige the devils to leave him ; then entering the judgment hall, 
they exorcised the earth, the air, “ and the other elements.” 
Not till that was done was Grandier led in. 

At first he was kept at the far end of the hall, to allow time 
for the exorcisms to have their full effect, then he was brought 
forward to the bar and ordered to kneel down. Grandier 
obeyed, but could remove neither his hat nor his skull-cap, as 
his hands were bound behind his back, whereupon the clerk 
seized on the one and the provost’s officer on the other, and 
flung them at de Laubardemont’s feet Seeing that the accused 
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fixed his eyes on the commissioner as if waiting to see what 
he was about to do, the clerk said — 

“Turn your head, imhappy man, and adore the crucifix 
above the bench.” 

Grandier obeyed without a murmur and with great humility, 
and remained sunk in silent prayer for about ten minutes ; he 
then resumed his former attitude. 

The clerk then began to read the sentence in a trembling 
voice, while Grandier listened with unshaken firmness and 
wonderful tranquillity, although it was the most terrible 
sentence that could be passed, condemning the accused to be 
burnt alive the same day, after the infliction of ordinary and 
extraordinary torture. When the clerk had ended, Grandier 
said, with a voice unmoved from its usual calm — 

“ Messeigneurs, I aver in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and the Blessed Virgin, my only hope, 
that I have never been a magician, that I have never committed 
sacrilege, that I know no other magic than that of the Holy 
Scriptures, which I have always preached, and that I have 
never held any other belief than that of our Holy Mother the 
Catholic Apostolic Church of Rome; I renounce the devil 
and all his works ; I confess my Redeemer, and I pray to be 
sated through the blood of the Cross ; and I beseech you, 
messeigneurs, to mitigate the rigour of my sentence, and not 
to drive my soul to despair.” 

The concluding words led de Laubardemont to believe that 
he could obtain some admission from Grandier through fear of 
suffering, so he ordered the court to be cleared, and, being left 
alone with maitre Houmain, criminal lieutenant of Orleans, 
and the Franciscans, he addressed Grandier in a stem voice, 
saying there was only one way to obtain any mitigation of his 
sentence, and that was to confess the names of his accomplices 
and to sign the confession. Grandier replied that having 
committed no crime he could have no accomplices, whereupon 
Laubardemont ordered the prisoner to be taken to the torture 
chamber, which adjoined the judgment hall — an order which 
wa9 instantly obeyed. 



CHAPTER XI 


T he mode of torture employed at Loudun was a variety 
of the boot, and one of the most painful of all. Each 
of the victim’s legs below the knee was placed between two 
boards, the two pairs were then laid one above the other 
and bound togetiber firmly at the ends; wedges were then 
driven in with a mallet between the two middle boards; 
four such wedges constituted ordinary and eight extraordinary 
torture ; and this latter was seldom inflicted, except on those 
condemned to death, as almost no one ever survived it, 
the sufferer’s legs being crushed to a pulp before he left 
the torturer’s hands. In this case M. de Laubardemont on 
his own initiative, for it had never been done before, added 
two wedges to those of the extraordinary torture, so that 
instead of eight, ten were to be driven in. 

Nor was this all : the commissioner royal and the (wo 
Franciscans undertook to inflict the torture themselves. 

Laubardemont ordered Grandier to be bound in the usual 
manner, and then saw his legs placed between the boards. 
He then dismissed the executioner and his assistants, and 
directed the keeper of the instruments to bring the wedges, 
which he complained of as being too small. Unluckily, there 
were no larger ones in stock, and in spite of threats the 
keeper persisted in saying he did not know where to procure 
others. M. de Laubardemont then asked how long it would 
take to make some, and was told two hours ; finding that too 
long to wait, he was obliged to put up with those he had. 

Thereupon the torture began. Pbre Lactance having 
exorcised the instruments, drove in the first wedge, but could not 
draw a murmur from Grandier, who was reciting a prayer hi a 
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low voice ; a second was driven home, and this time the victim, 
despite his resolution, could not avoid interrupting his de- 
votions by two groans, at each of which P^re Lactance struck 
harder, crying, *^Dtcas / dtcas / ” (Confess, confess 1 ), a woxd 
which he repeated so often and so furiously, till all was over, 
that he was ever after popularly called “ Pfere Dicas.'* 

When the second wedge was in, de Laubardemont showed 
Grandier his manuscript against the celibacy of the priests, and 
asked if he acknowledged it to be in his own handwriting. 
Grandier answered in the affirmative. Asked what motive he 
had in writing it, he said it was an attempt to restore peace of 
mind to a poor girl whom he had loved, as was proved by the 
two lines written at the end — 

“Si ton gen til esprit prend bien cette science, 

Tu mettras en repos ta bonne conscience.'*^ 

Upon this, M. de Laubardemont demanded the girPs name ; 
but Grandier assured him it should never pass his lips, none 
knowing it but himself and God. Thereupon M. de 
Laubardemont ordered P^re Lactance to insert the third 
wedge. While it was being driven in by the monk’s lusty arm, 
each blow being accompanied by the word “ Dtcas / ” Grandier 
exclaimed — 

“ My God I they are killing me, and yet I am neither a 
sorcerer nor sacrilegious ! ” 

At the fourth wedge Grandier fainted, muttering — 

“ Oh, Pbre Lactance, is this charity ? ” 

Although his victim was unconscious, Pfere Lactance con- 
tinued to strike ; so that, having lost consciousness through 
pain, pain soon brought him back to life. 

De Laubardemont took advantage of this revival to take his turn 
at demanding a confession of his crimes ; but Grandier said — 

“ I have committed no crimes, sir, only errors. Being a 
man, I have often gone astray ; but I have confessed and done 
penance, and believe that my prayers for pardon have been 

^ If thy sensitive mind imbibe this teaching, 
t It will give ease to thy tender conscience.'* 

II.— 7 
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heard ; but if not, I trust that God will grant me pardon now, 
for the sake of my sufferings.” 

At the fifth wedge Grandier fainted once more, but they 
restored him to consciousness by dashing cold water in his 
face, whereupon he moaned, turning to M. de Laubardemont — 

“ In pity, sir, put me to death at once ! I am only a man, 
and I cannot answer for myself that if you continue to torture 
me so I shall not give way to despair.” 

** Then sign this, and the torture shall cease,” answered the 
commissioner royal, offering him a paper. 

“ My father,” said Urbain, turning towards the Franciscan, 
** can you assure me on your conscience that it is permissible for 
a man, in order to escape suffering, to confess a crime he has 
never committed ? ” 

** No,” replied the monk ; “ for if he die with a lie on his lips 
he dies in mortal sin.” 

“ Go on, then,” said Grandier ; “ for having suffered so 
much in my body, I desire to save my soul.” 

As P^re Lactance drove in the sixth wedge Grandier 
fainted anew. 

When he had been revived, Laubardemont called upon him 
to confess that a certain Elisabeth Blanchard had been his 
mistress, as well as the girl for whom he had written the 
treatise against celibacy; but Grandier replied that not only 
had no improper relations ever existed between them, but 
that the day he had been confronted with her at his trial was 
the first time he had ever seen her. 

At the seventh wedge Grandier’s legs burst open, and the 
blood spurted into P^re Lactance’s face ; but he wiped it away 
with the sleeve of his gown. 

“ O Lord my God, have mercy on me 1 I die 1 ” cried 
Grandier, and fainted for the fourth time. Pfere Lactance 
seized the opportunity to take a short rest, and sat down. 

When Grandier had once more come to himself, he began 
slowly to utter a prayer, so beautiful and so moving that the 
provost’s lieutenant wrote it down; but de Laubardemont 
noticing this, forbade him ever to show it to anyone. 
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At the eighth wedge the bones gave way, and the marrow 
oozed out of the wounds, and it became useless to drive in 
any more wedges, the legs being now as flat as the boards that 
compressed them, and moreover Pbre Lactance was quite 
worn out. 

Grandier was unbound and laid upon the flagged floor, and 
while his eyes shone with fever and agony he prayed again a 
second prayer — a veritable martyr^s prayer, overflowing with 
faith and enthusiasm ; but as he ended his strength failed, and 
he again became unconscious. The provost*s lieutenant forced 
a little wine between his lips, which brought him to ; then he 
made an act of contrition, renounced Satan and all his works 
once again, and commended his soul to God. 

Four men entered, his legs were freed from the boards, and 
the crushed parts were found to be a mere inert mass, only 
attached to the knees by the sinews. He was then carried to 
the council chamber, and laid on a little straw before the fire. 

In a corner of the fireplace an Augustinian monk was seated. 
Urbain asked leave to confess to him, which de Laubardemont 
refused, holding out the paper he desired to have signed once 
more, at which Grandier said — 

“ If I would not sign to spare myself before, am I likely to 
give way now that only death remains ? ” 

“ True,” replied Laubardemont ; “ but the mode of your 
death is in our hands: it rests with us to make it slow 
or quick, painless or agonising ; so take this paper and sign.” 

Grandier pushed the paper gently away, shaking his head in 
sign of refusal, whereupon de Laubardemont left the room in a 
fury, and ordered P^res Tranquille and Claude to be admitted, 
they being the confessors he had chosen for Urbain. When 
they came near to fulfil their office, Urbain recognised in them 
two of his torturers, so he said that, as it was only four days 
since he had confessed to P^re Grillau, and he did not believe 
he had committed any mortal sin since then, he would not 
trouble them, upon which they cried out at him as a heretic and 
infidel, but without any effect. 

•At four o^clock the executioner^s assistants came to fetch 
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him ; he was placed lying on a bier and carried out in that 
position. On the way he met the criminal lieutenant of 
Orleans, who once more exhorted him to confess his crimes 
openly ; but Grandier replied — 

“ Alas, sir, I have avowed them all ; I have kept nothing 
back." 

" Do you desire me to have masses said for you ? " continued 
the lieutenant. 

“ I not only desire it, but I beg for it as a great favour,” said 
Urbain. 

A lighted torch was then placed in his hand: as the pro- 
cession started he pressed the torch to his lips ; he looked on all 
whom he met with modest confidence, and begged those whom 
he knew to intercede with God for him. On the threshold of 
the door his sentence was read to him, and he was then placed 
in a small cart and driven to the church of St. Pierre in the 
market-place. There he was awaited by M. de Laubardemont, 
who ordered him to alight. As he could not stand on his 
mangled limbs, he was pushed out, and fell first on his knees 
and then on his face. In this position he remained patiently 
waiting to be lifted. He was carried to the top of the steps 
and laid down, while his sentence was read to him once more, 
and just as it was finished, his confessor, who had not beefi 
allowed to see him for four days, forced a way through the crowd 
and threw himself into Grandieris arms. At first tears choked 
P^re Grillau’s voice, but at last he said, “ Remember, sir, that 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ascended to His Father through the 
agony on the Cross ; you are a wise man, do not give way now 
and lose everything. I bring you your mother’s blessing ; shf 
and I never cease to pray that God may have mercy on you 
and receive you into Paradise.” 

These words seemed to inspire Grandier with new strength ; 
he lifted his head, which pain had bowed, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, murmured a short prayer. Then turning towards the 
worthy friar, he said — 

“ Be a son to my mother ; pray to God for me constantly ; 
ask all our good fruurs to pray for my soul ; my one consolation 
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is that I die innocent I trust that God in His mercy may 
receire me into Paradise.” 

“Is there nothing else I can do for you?” asked Phre 
Grillau. 

“ Alas, my father I ” replied Grandier, “ 1 am condemned to 
die a most cruel death ; ask the executioner if there is no way 
of shortening what 1 must undergo.” 

“ I go at once,” said the friar ; and giving him absolution 
articulo mortis^ he went down the steps, and while Grandier 
was making his confession aloud the good monk drew the 
executioner aside and asked if there were no possibility of 
alleviating the death-agony by means of a shirt dipped in 
brimstone. The executioner answered that as the sentence 
expressly stated that Grandier was to be burnt alive, he could 
not employ an expedient so sure to be discovered as that ; but 
that if the friar would give him thirty crowns he would under- 
take to strangle Grandier while he was kindling the pile. Pbre 
Grillau gave him the money, and the executioner provided 
himself with a rope. The Franciscan then placed himself 
where he could speak to his penitent as he passed, and as he 
embraced him for the last time, whispered to him what he had 
arranged with the executioner, whereupon Grandier turned 
towards the latter and said in a tone of deep gratitude— 

“Thanks, my brother.” 

At that moment, the archers having driven away Pfere 
Grillau, by order of M. de Laubardemont, by beating him with 
their halberts, the procession resumed its march, to go through 
the same ceremony at the Ursuline church, and from there to 
proceed to the square of Sainte-Croix. On the way Urbain 
met and recognised Moussant, who was accompanied by his 
wife, and turning towards him, said — 

“ I die your debtor, and if I have ever said a word that could 
offend you I ask you to forgive me.” 

When the place of execution was reached, the provost^s 
lieutenant approached Grandier and asked his forgiveness. 

“ You have not offended me,” was the reply ; “ you have only 
<fone what your duty obliged you to do.” 
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“ It*s not my fault,” answered the executioner ; “ the monies 
have knotted the cord, so that the noose cannot slip.” 

**Oh, Father Lactance! Father Lactancel have you no 
diarity?” cried Grandier. 

The executioner by this time was forced by the increasing 
heat to jump down from the pile, being indeed almost over- 
come ; and seeing this, Grandier stretched forth a hand into the 
flames, and said — 

“ P^re Lactance, God in heaven will judge between thee and 
me ; I summon thee to appear before Him in thirty days.” 

Grandier was then seen to make attempts to strangle himself, 
but either because it was impossible, or because he felt it would 
be wrong to end his life by his own hands, he desisted, and 
clasping his hands, prayed aloud — 

“ Deus meuSf ad te vigiio^ miserere 

A Capuchin fearing that he would have time to say more, 
approached the pile from the side which had not yet caught 
fire, and dashed the remainder of the holy water in his face. 
This caused such smoke that Grandier was hidden for a moment 
from the eyes of the spectators ; when it cleared away, it was 
seen that his clothes were now alight ; his voice could still be 
heard from the midst of the flames raised in prayer ; then three 
times, each time in a weaker voice, he pronounced the name of 
Jesus, and giving one cry, his head fell forward on his breast. 

At that moment the pigeons which had till then never ceased 
to circle round the stake, flew away, and were lost in the clouds. 

Urbain Grandier had given up the ghost. 



CHAPTER XII 


T his time it was not the man who was executed who was 
guilty, but the executioners ; consequently we feel sure 
that our readers will be anxious to learn something of their 
fate. 

Pbre Lactance died in the most terrible agony on September 
1 8th, 1634, exactly a month from the date of Grandier’s death. 
His brother-monks considered that this was due to the ven- 
geance of Satan; but others were not wanting who said, 
remembering the summons uttered by Grandier, that it was 
rather due to the justice of God. Several attendant circum- 
stances seemed to favour the latter opinion. The author of the 
History of the Devils of Loudun gives an account of one of these 
circumstances, for the authenticity of which he vouches, and from 
which we extract the following ; — 

“Some days after the execution of Grandier, P^re Lactance 
fell ill of the disease of which he died. Feeling that it was of 
supernatural origin, he determined to take a pilgrimage to Notre- 
Dame des Andilliers de Saumur, where many miracles were 
wrought, and which was held in high estimation in the neigh- 
bourhood. A place in the carriage of the Sieur de Canaye 
was offered him for the journey ; for this gentleman, accompanied 
by a large party on pleasure bent, was just then setting out for 
his estate of Grand Fonds, which lay in the same direction. 
The reason for the offer was that Canaye and his friends, having 
heard that the last words of Grandier had affected Pfere Lactance’s 
mind, expected to find a great deal of amusement in exciting the 
terrors of their travelling-companion. And in truth, for a day or 

two,*the boon companions sharpened their wits at the expense 
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of the worthy monk, when all at once, on a good road and 
without apparent cause, the carriage overturned. Though no 
one was hurt, the accident appeared so strange to the pleasure- 
seekers that it put an end to the jokes of even the boldest 
among them. Fhre Lactance himself appeared melancholy 
and preoccupied, and that evening at supper refused to eat, 
repeating over and over again — 

“ ‘ It was wrong of me to deny Grandier the con- 
fessor he asked for; God is punishing me, God is punishing 
me 1 * 

“On the following morning the journey was resumed, but 
the evident distress of mind under which Pfere Lactance 
laboured had so damped the spirits of the party that all their 
gaiety had disappeared. Suddenly, just outside Fenet, where the 
road was in excellent condition and no obstacle to their progress 
apparent, the carriage upset for the second time. Although again 
no one was hurt, the travellers felt that there was among them 
someone against whom God^s anger was turned, and their sus- 
picions pointing to Pfere Lactance, they went on their way, leaving 
him behind, and feeling very uncomfortable at the thought that 
they had spent two or three days in his society. 

“ Lactance at last reached Notre-Dame des Andilliers ; but 
however numerous were the miracles there performed, 'the 
remission of the doom pronounced by the martyr on Pfere 
Lactance was not added to their number ; and at a quarter- 
past six on September i8th, exactly a month to the very 
minute after Grandier’s death, Pbre Lactance expired in ex- 
cruciating agony.” 

P^re Tranquille’s turn came four years later. The malady 
which attacked him was so extraordinary that the physicians 
were quite at a loss, and forced to declare their ignorance of 
any remedy. His shrieks and blasphemies were so distinctly 
heard in the streets, that his brother Franciscans, fearing the 
effect they would have on his after-reputation, especially in the 
minds of those who had seen Grandier die with words of 
prayer on his lips, spread abroad the report that the devils 
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whom he had expelled from the bodies of the nuns had entered 
into the body of the exorcist. He died shrieking — 

“ My God ! how I suffer ! Not all the devils and all the 
damned together endure what I endure ! ” 

His panegyrist, in whose book we find all the horrible details 
of his death employed to much purpose to illustrate the advan- 
tages of belonging to the true faith, remarks — 

“ Truly his generous heart must have been a hot hell for 
those fiends who entered his body to torment it.” 

The following epitaph which was placed over his grave was 
interpreted, according to the prepossessions of those who read 
it, either as a testimony to his sanctity or as a proof of his 
punishment : — 

“Here lies Pbre Tranquille, of Saint-Remi; a humble 
Capuchin preacher. The demons no longer able to endure 
his fearlessly exercised power as an exorcist, and encouraged 
by sorcerers, tortured him to death, on May 31st, 1638.” 

But a death about which there could be no doubt as to the 
cause was that of the surgeon Mannouri, the same who had, 
as the reader may recollect, been the first to torture Grandier. 
One evening about ten o’clock he was returning from a visit 
to a patient who lived on the outskirts of the town, accom- 
panied by a colleague and preceded by his surgery attendant 
carrying a lantern. When they reached the centre of the 
town in the rue Grand-Pav^, which passes between the walls 
of the castle grounds and the gardens of the Franciscan 
monastery, Mannouri suddenly stopped, and, staring fixedly at 
some object which was invisible to his companions, exclaimed 
with a start — 

“ Oh ! there is Grandier ! ” 

“ Where ? where ? ” cried the others. 

He pointed in the direction towards which his eyes were 
turned, and beginning to tremble violently, asked — 

“ What do you want with me, Grandier ? What do you want ? ” 
^ moment later he added — 
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“ Yes — yes, I am coming.” 

Immediately it seemed as if the vision vanished from before 
his eyes, but the effect remained. His brother-surgeon and 
the servant brought him home, but neither candles nor the 
light of day could allay his fears ; his disordered brain showed 
him Grandier ever standing at the foot of his bed. A whole 
week he continued, as was known all over the town, in this 
condition of abject terror ; then the spectre seemed to move 
from its place and gradually to draw nearer, for he kept on 
repeating, “ He is coming 1 he is coming ! ” and at length, 
towards evening, at about the same hour at which Grandier 
expired, Surgeon Mannouri drew his last breath. 

We have still to tell of M. de Laubardemont. All we know 
is thus related in the letters of M. de Patin : — 

“ On the 9th inst, at nine o’clock in the evening, a carriage was 
attacked by robbers ; on hearing the noise the townspeople 
ran to the spot, drawn thither as much by curiosity as by 
humanity. A few shots were exchanged and the robbers put 
to flight, with the exception of one man belonging to their band 
who was taken prisoner, and another who lay wounded on the 
paving-stones. This latter died next day without having 
spoken, and left no clue behind as to who he was. His identity 
was, however, at length made clear. He was the son of a high 
dignitary named de Laubardemont, who in 1634, as royal 
commissioner, condemned Urbain Grandier, a poor priest of 
Loudun, to be burnt alive, under the pretence that he had 
caused several nuns of Loudun to be possessed by devils. 
These nuns he had so tutored as to their behaviour that many 
people foolishly believed them to be demoniacs. May we not 
regard the fate of his son as a chastisement inflicted by Heaven 
on this unjust judge — an expiation exacted for the pitilessly 
cruel death inflicted on his victim, whose blood still cries unto 
the Lord from the ground ? ” 

Naturally, the persecution of Urbain Grandier attracted the 
attention not only of journalists but of poets. Among Ithe 
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many poems which were inspired by it, the following is one 
of the best. Urbain speaks : — 

'*From hell came the tidings that by horrible sanctions 
1 had made a pact with the devil to have power over women : 
Though not one could be found to accuse me. 

In the trial which delivered me to torture and the stake, 

The demon who accused me invented and suggested the crime. 

And his testimony was the only proof against me. 

The English in their rage burnt the Maid alive ; 

Like her, I too fell a victim to revenge ; 

We were both accused falsely of the same crime ; 

In Paris she is adored, in London abhorred ; 

In Loudun. some hold me guilty of witchcraft, 

Some believe me innocent ; some halt between two minds. 

Like Hercules, I loved passionately; 

Like him, I was consumed by fire ; 

But he by death became a god. 

The injustice of my death was so well concealed 

That no one can judge whether the flames saved or destroyed me; 

Whether they blackened me for hell, or purified me for heaven. 

In vain did I suffer torments with unshaken resolution ; 

They said that I felt no pain, being a sorcerer, and died unrepentant ; 
'5]hat the prayers I uttered were impious words ; 

That in kissing the image on the cross I spat in its face ; 

That casting my eyes to heaven I mocked the saints ; 

That when I seemed to call on God, I invoked the devil. 

Others, more charitable, say, in spite of their hatred of my crime, 
That my death may be admired although my life was not blameless ; 
That my resignation showed that I died in hope and faith ; 

That to forgive, to suffer without complaint or murmur. 

Is perfect love ; and that the soul is purified 
From the sins of life by a death like mine.” 
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O NE September afternoon in 1751, towards half-past five, 
about a score of small boys, chattering, pushing, and 
tumbling over one another like a covey of partridges, issued 
from one of the religious schools of Chartres. The joy of 
the little troop just escaped from a long and wearisome 
captivity was doubly great: a slight accident to one of the 
teachers had caused the class to be dismissed half an hour 
earlier than usual, and in consequence of the extra work 
thrown on the teaching staff the brother whose duty it was 
to see all the scholars safe home was compelled to omit that 
part of his daily task. Therefore not only thirty or forty 
minutes were stolen from work, but there was also unexpected, 
uncontrolled liberty, free from the surveillance of that black- 
cassocked overseer who kept order in their ranks. Thirty 
rflinutes ! at that age it is a century, of laughter and prospective 
games ! Each had promised solemnly, under pain of severe 
punishment, to return straight to his paternal nest without 
delay, but the air was so fresh and pure, the country smiled all 
around ! The school, or preferably the cage, which had just 
opened, lay at the extreme edge of one of the suburbs, and it 
only required a few steps to slip under a cluster of trees by a 
sparkling brook beyond which rose undulating ground, break- 
ing the monotony of a vast and fertile plain. Was it possible 
to be obedient, to refrain from the desire to spread one^s wings ? 
The scent of the meadows mounted to the heads of the 
steadiest among them, and intoxicated even the most timid. 
It was resolved to betray the confidence of the reverend 
fathers, even at the risk of disgrace and punishment next 
merning, supposing the escapade were discovered. 

II.— 8 
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A flock of sparrows suddenly released from a cage could not 
have flown more wildly into the little wood. They were all 
about the same age, the eldest might be nine. They flung off 
coats and waistcoats, and the grass became strewn with baskets, 
copy-books, dictionaries, and catechisms. While the crowd of 
fair-haired heads, of fresh and smiling faces, noisily consulted 
as to which game should be chosen, a boy who had taken no 
part in the general gaiety, and who had been carried away by 
the rush without being able to escape sooner, glided slyly 
away among the trees, and, thinking himself unseen, was 
beating a hasty retreat, when one of his comrades cried out — 

“ Antoine is running away 1 ” 

Two of the best runners immediately started in pursuit, 
and the fugitive, notwithstanding his start, was speedily over- 
taken, seized by his collar, and brought back as a deserter. 

“ Where were you going ? ” the others demanded. 

“ Home to my cousins,” replied the boy ; “ there is no harm 
in that.” 

“ You canting sneak ! ” said another boy, putting his fist 
under the captive’s chin ; ** you were going to the master to tell 
of us.” 

“ Pierre,” responded Antoine, “ you know quite well I never 
tell lies.” 

“Indeed! — only this morning you pretended I had taken 
a book you had lost, and you did it because I kicked you 
yesterday and you didn’t dare to kick me back again.” 

Antoine lifted his eyes to heaven, and folding his arms on 
his breast — 

“ Dear Buttel,” he said, “ you are mistaken ; I have always 
been taught to forgive injuries.” 

“ Listen, listen I he might be saying his prayers ! ” cried the 
other boys ; and a volley of offensive epithets, enforced by cuffs, 
was hurled at the culprit. 

Pierre Buttel, whose influence was great, put a stop to this 
onslaught. 

“ Look here, Antoine, you are a bad lot, that we all know ; 
you are a sneak and a hypocrite. It’s time we put a sU)p 
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to it. Take ofiF your coat and fight it out If you like, we 
will fight every morning and evening till the end of the 
month.” 

The proposition was loudly applauded, and Pierre, turning 
up his sleeves as far as his elbows, prepared to suit actions 
to words. 

The challenger assuredly did not realise the full meaning of 
his words; had he done so, this chivalrous defiance would 
simply have been an act of cowardice on his part, for there 
could be no doubt as to the victor in such a conflict The 
one was a boy of alert and gallant bearing, strong upon his 
legs, supple and muscular, a vigorous man in embryo ; while 
the other, not quite so old, small, thin, of a sickly leaden 
complexion, seemed as if he might be blown away by a strong 
puff of wind. His skinny arms and legs hung on to his body 
like the claws of a spider, his fair hair inclined to red, his 
white skin appeared nearly bloodless, and the consciousness 
of weakness made him timid, and gave a shifty, uneasy look to 
his eyes. His whole expression was uncertain, and looking 
only at his face it was difficult at first sight to decide to which 
sex he belonged. This confusion of two natures, this inde- 
finable mixture of feminine weakness without grace, and of 
abortive boyhood, seemed to stamp him as something 
exceptional, unclassable, and once observed, it was difficult to 
take one^s eyes from him. Had he been endowed with 
physical strength he would have been a terror to his comrades, 
exercising by fear the ascendancy which Pierre owed to his 
joyous temper and unwearied gaiety, for this mean exterior 
concealed extraordinary powers of will and dissimulation. 
Guided by instinct, the other children hung about Pierre and 
willingly accepted his leadership ; by instinct also they avoided 
Antoine, repelled by a feeling of chill, as if from the neighbour- 
hood of a reptile, and shunning him unless to profit in some 
way by their superior strength. Never would he join their 
games without compulsion ; his thin, colourless lips seldom 
parted for a laugh, and even at that tender age his smile had 
an unpleasantly sinister expression. 
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“ Will you fight? ” again demanded Pierre. 

Antoine glanced hastily round; there was no chance of 
escape, a double ring enclosed him. To accept or refuse 
seemed about equally risky ; he ran a good chance of a 
thrashing whichever way he decided. Although his heart beat 
loudly, no trace of emotion appeared on his pallid cheek; 
an unforeseen danger would have made him shriek, but he had 
had time to collect himself, time to shelter behind hypocrisy. 
As soon as he could lie and cheat he recovered courage, and 
the instinct of cunning, once roused, prevailed over everything 
else. Instead of answering this second challenge, he knelt 
down and said to Pierre — 

“ You are much stronger than I am.” 

This submission disarmed his antagonist. “Get up,” he 
replied ; “I won’t touch you, if you can’t defend yourself.” 

“Pierre,” continued Antoine, still on his knees, “I assure 
you, by God and the Holy Virgin, I was not going to tell. I 
was going home to my cousins to learn my lessons for to- 
morrow, you know how slow I am. If you think I have 
done you any harm, I ask your forgiveness.” 

Pierre held out his hand and made him get up. 

“ Will you be a good fellow, Antoine, and play with us ? ” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ All right, then ; let us forget all about it.” 

“ What are we to play at ? ” asked Antoine, taking off his coat. 

“ Thieves and archers,” cried one of the boys. 

“ Splendid ! ” said Pierre ; and using his acknowledged 
authority, he divided them into two sides — ten highwaymen, 
whom he was to command, and ten archers of the guard, who 
were to pursue them ; Antoine was among the latter. 

The highwaymen, armed with swords and guns obtained from 
the willows which grew along the brook, moved off first, and 
gained the valleys between the little hills beyond the wood. 
The fight was to be serious, and any prisoner on either side was 
to be tried immediately. The robbers divided into twos and 
threes, and hid themselves in the ravines. 

A few minutes later the archers started in pursuit There 
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were encounters, surprises, skirmishes ; but whenever it came to 
close quarters, Pierre's men, skilfully distributed, united on 
hearing his whistle, and the Army of Justice had to retreat. 
But there came a time when this magic signal was no longer 
heard, and the robbers became uneasy, and remained crouching 
in their hiding-places. Pierre, over-daring, had undertaken to 
defend alone the entrance of a dangerous passage and to stop 
the whole hostile troop there. Whilst he kept them engaged, 
half of his men, concealed on the left, were to come round the 
foot of the hill and make a rush on hearing his whistle ; the 
other half, also stationed at some little distance, were to execute 
the same manoeuvre from above. The archers would be caught 
in a trap, and attacked both in front and rear, would be 
obliged to surrender at discretion. Chance, which not unfre- 
quently decides the fate of a battle, defeated this excellent 
stratagem. Watching intently, Pierre failed to perceive that 
while his whole attention was given to the ground in front, the 
archers had taken an entirely different road from the one they 
ought to have followed if his combination were to succeed. 
They suddenly fell upon him from behind, and before he could 
blow his whistle, they gagged him with a handkerchief and tied 
his hands. Six remained to keep the field of battle and dis- 
^perse the hostile band, now deprived of its chief ; the remaining 
four conveyed Pierre to the little wood, while the robbers, 
hearing no signal, did not venture to stir. According to 
agreement, Pierre Buttel was tried by the archers, who promptly 
transformed themselves into a court of justice, and as he had been 
taken red-handed, and did not condescend to defend himself, 
the trial was not a long affair. He was unanimously sentenced 
to be hung, and the execution was then and there carried out, at 
the request of the criminal himself, who wanted the game to 
be properly played to the end, and who actually selected a 
suitable tree for his own execution. 

“ But, Pierre,” said one of the judges, “ how can you be held 
up there ? ” 

“ How stupid you are ! ” returned the captive. “ I shall only 
jfretend to be hung, of course. See here ! ” and he fastened 
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together several pieces of strong string which had tied some of 
the other boys* books, piled the latter together, and standing 
on tiptoe on this very insecure basis, fastened one end of the 
cord to a horizontal bough, and put his neck into a running 
knot at the other end, endeavouring to imitate the contortions 
of an actual sufferer. Shouts of laughter greeted him, and the 
victim laughed loudest of all. Three archers went to call the 
rest to behold this amusing spectacle j one, tired out, remained 
with the prisoner. 

“ Ah, hangman,” said Pierre, putting out his tongue at him, 
“ are the books firm ? I thought I felt them give way.” 

“ No,** replied Antoine ; it was he who remained. “ Don*t 
be afraid, Pierre.** 

“ It is a good thing ; for if they fell I don*t think the cord is 
long enough.** 

“ Don*t you really think so?** 

A horrible thought showed itself like a flash on the child*s 
face. He resembled a young hyena scenting blood for the 
first time. He glanced at the pile of books Pierre was stand- 
ing on, and compared it with the length of the cord between 
the branch and his neck. It was already nearly dark, the 
shadows were deepening in the wood, gleams of pale light 
penetrated between the trees, the leaves had become black and 
rustled in the wind. Antoine stood silent and motionless, 
listening if any sound could be heard near them. 

It would be a curious study for the moralist to observe how 
the first thought of crime develops itself in the recesses of the 
human heart, and how this poisoned germ grows and stifles all 
other sentiments ; an impressive lesson might be gathered from 
this struggle of two opposing principles, however weak it may 
be, in perverted natures. In cases where judgment can discern, 
where there is power to choose between good and evil, the 
guilty person has only himself to blame, and the most heinous 
crime is only the action of its perpetrator. It is a human 
action, the result of passions which might have been controlled, 
and one*s mind is not uncertain, nor one*s conscience doubtful, 
as to the guilt But how can one conceive this taste for 
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murder in a young child, how imagine it, without being 
tempted to exchange the idea of eternal sovereign justice for 
that of blind fatality ? How can one judge without hesitation 
between the moral sense which has given way and the instinct 
which displays itself? how not exclaim that the designs of a 
Creator who retains the one and impels the other are some- 
times mysterious and inexplicable, and that one must submit 
without understanding ? 

“ Do you hear them coming ? ” asked Pierre. 

“ I hear nothing,” replied Antoine, and a nervous shiver ran 
through all his members. 

“ So much the worse. I am tired of being dead ; I shall 
come to life and run after them. Hold the books, and I will 
undo the noose.” 

“If you move, the books will separate; wait, I will hold 
them.” 

And he knelt down, and collecting all his strength, gave the 
pile a violent push. 

Pierre endeavoured to raise his hands to his throat. “What 
are you doing ? ” he cried in a suffocating voice. 

“ I am paying you out,” replied Antoine, folding his arms. 

Pierre’s feet were only a few inches from the ground, and 
tBfe weight of his body at first bent the bough for a moment ; 
but it rose again, and the unfortunate boy exhausted himself 
in useless efforts. At every movement the knot grew tighter, 
his legs struggled, his arms sought vainly something to lay hold 
of; then his movements slackened, his limbs stiffened, and 
his hands sank down. Of so much life and vigour nothing 
remained but the movement of an inert mass turning round 
and round upon itself. 

Not till then did Antoine cry for help, and when the other 
boys hastened up they found him crying and tearing his hair. 
So violent indeed were his sobs and his despair that he could 
hardly be understood as he tried to explain how the books 
had given way under Pierre, and how he had vainly en- 
deavoured to support him in his arms. 

This boy, left an orphan at three years old, had been 
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brought up at first by a relaticMi who turned him out for theft ; 
afterwards by two sisters, his cousins, who were already begin* 
ning to take alarm at his abnormal perversity. This pale and 
fragile being, an incorrigible thief, a consummate hypocrite, 
and a cold-blooded assassin, was predestined to an immortality 
of crime, and was to find a place among the most execrable 
monsters for whom humanity has ever had to blush ; his name 
was Antoine-Frangois Derues. 

Twenty years had gone by since this horrible and mysterious 
event, which no one sought to unravel at the time it occurred. 
One June evening, 1771, four persons were sitting in one of the 
rooms of a modestly furnished dwelling on the third floor of 
a house in the rue Saint-Victor. The party consisted of three 
women and an ecclesiastic, who boarded, for meals only, with 
the woman who tenanted the dwelling, the other two were near 
neighbours. They were all friends, and often met thus in the 
evening to play cards. They were sitting round the card- 
table, but although it was nearly ten o^clock the cards had 
not yet been touched. They spoke in low tones, and a half- 
interrupted confidence had, this evening, put a check on the 
usual gaiety. 

Someone knocked gently at the door, although no sound 61 
steps on the creaking wooden staircase had been heard, and 
a wheedling voice asked for admittance. The occupier of 
the room, Madame Legrand, rose, and admitted a man of about 
six-and-twenty, at whose appearance the four friends exchanged 
glances, at once observed by the new-comer, who affected, 
however, not to see them. He bowed successively to the three 
women, and several times with the utmost respect to the abb^, 
making signs of apology for the interruption caused by his 
appearance ; then, coughing several times, he turned to Madame 
Legrand, and said in a feeble voice, which seemed to betoken 
much suffering — 

** My kind mistress, will you and these other ladies excuse 
my presenting myself at such an hour and in such a costume ? 
I am ill, and I was obliged to get up.” 
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His costume was certainly singular enough : he was wrapped 
in a large dressing-^own of dowered chintz; his head was 
adorned by a nightcap drawn up at the top and surmounted 
by a muslin frilL His appearance did not contradict his com- 
plaint of illness ; he was barely four feet six in height, his limbs 
were bony, his face sharp, thin, and pale. Thus attired, cough- 
ing incessantly, dragging his feet as if he had no strength to 
lift them, holding a lighted candle in one hand and an egg in 
the other, he suggested a caricature — some imaginary invalid 
just escaped from M. Purgon. Nevertheless, no one ventured 
to smile, notwithstanding his valetudinarian appearance and 
his air of affected humility. The perpetual blinking of the 
yellow eyelids which fell over the round and hollow eyes, shining 
with a sombre fire which he could never entirely suppress, 
reminded one of a bird of prey unable to face the light, and 
the lines of his face, the hooked nose, and the thin, constantly 
quivering, drawn-in lips suggested a mixture of boldness and 
baseness, of cunning and sincerity. But there is no book 
which can instruct one to read the human countenance 
correctly; and some special circumstance must have roused 
the suspicions of these four persons so much as to cause them 
to make these observations, and they were not as usual deceived 
T>y the humbug of this skilled actor, a past master in the art 
of deception. 

He continued after a moment’s silence, as if he did not wish 
to interrupt their mute observation — 

“ Will you oblige me by a neighbourly kindness ? ” 

“What is it. Denies ?” asked Madame Legrand. 

A violent cough, which appeared to rend his chest, prevented 
him from answering immediately. When it ceased, he looked 
at the abb^, and said, with a melancholy smile — 

“ What I ought to ask in my present state of health is your 
blessing, my father, and your intercession for the pardon of 
my sins. But everyone clings to the life which God has given 
him. We do not easily abandon hope; moreover, I have 
always considered it wrong to neglect such means of pre- 
dferving our lives as are in our power, since life is for us only a 
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time of trial, and the longer and harder the trial the greater 
our recompense in a better world. Whatever befalls us, our 
answer should be that of the Virgin Mary to the angel who 
announced the mystery of the Incarnation : ‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to Thy 
word.*” 

“ You are right,** said the abb^, with a severe and inquisi- 
torial look, under which Derues remained quite untroubled; 
“ it is an attribute of God to reward and to punish, and the 
Almighty is not deceived by him who deceives men. The 
Psalmist has said, ‘ Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and upright 
are Thy judgments.*** 

“ He has said also, * The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether,* ** Derues promptly replied. This ex- 
change of quotations from Scripture might have lasted for 
hours without his being at a loss, had the abh6 thought fit to 
continue in this strain; but such a style of conversation, 
garnished with grave and solemn words, seemed almost 
sacrilegious in the mouth of a man of such ridiculous appear- 
ance — a profanation at once sad and grotesque. Derues seemed 
to comprehend the impression it produced, and turning again 
to Madame Legrand, he said — 

“We have got a long way from what I came to ask youj" 
my kind friend. I was so ill that I went early to bed, but I 
cannot sleep, and I have no fire. Would you have the kind- 
ness to have this egg mulled for me ? *^ 

“Cannot your servant do that for you?** asked Madame 
Legrand. 

“ I gave her leave to go out this evening, and though it is 
late she has not yet returned. If I had a fire, I would not 
give you so much trouble, but I do not care to light one at 
this hour. You know I am always afraid of accidents, and 
they so easily happen 1 ** 

“ Very well, then,** replied Madame Legrand ; “ go back to 
your room, and my servant will bring it to you.** 

“ Thank you,** said Derues, bowing, — “ many thanks.** 

As he turned to depart, Madame Legrand spoke again. * 
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“ This day week, Denies, you have to pay me half the twelve 
hundred livres due for the purchase of my business.” 

“ So soon as that?” 

“Certainly, and I want the money. Have you forgotten 
the date, then ? ” 

“ Oh dear, I have never looked at the agreement since it 
was drawn up. I did not think the time was so near, it is the 
fault of my bad memory ; but I will contrive to pay you, 
although trade is very bad, and in three days I shall have to 
pay more than fifteen thousand livres to different people.” 

He bowed again and departed, apparently exhausted by the 
effort of sustaining so long a conversation. 

As soon as they were alone, the abb^ exclaimed — 

“ That man is assuredly an utter rascal I May God forgive 
him his hypocrisy ! How is it possible we could allow him to 
deceive us for so long ? ” 

“ But, my father,” interposed one of the visitors, “ are you 
really sure of what you have just said ? ” 

“ I am not now speaking of the seventy-nine louis d^or which 
have been stolen from me, although I never mentioned to 
anyone but you, and he was then present, that I possessed such 
a sum, and although that very day he made a false excuse for 
cflUning to my rooms when I was out. Theft is indeed 
infamous, but slander is not less so, and he has slandered 
you disgracefully. Yes, he has spread a report that you, Madame 
Legrand, you his former mistress and benefactress, have put 
temptation in his way, and desired to commit carnal sin with 
him. This is now whispered in the neighbourhood all round us, 
it will soon be said aloud, and we have been so completely his 
dupes, we have helped him so much to acquire a reputation 
for uprightness, that it would now be impossible to destroy our 
own work ; if I were to accuse him of theft, and you charged 
him with lying, probably neither of us would be believed. 
Beware, these odious tales have not been spread without a 
reason. Now that your eyes are open, beware of him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Madame Legrand, “ my brother-in-law warned 
mef three years ago. One day Derues said to my sister-in-law. 
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— I remember the words perfectly, — ‘I should like to be a 
druggist, because one would always be able to punish an enemy ; 
and if one has a quarrel with anyone it would be easy to get 
rid of him by means of a poisoned draught.* I neglected 
these warnings. I surmounted the feeling of repugnance I first 
felt at the sight of him ; 1 have responded to his advances, and 
I greatly fear I may have cause to repent it. But you know 
him as well as I do, who would not have thought his piety 
sincere ? — who would not still think so ? And notwithstanding 
all you have said, I still hesitate to feel serious alarm ; I am 
unwilling to believe in such utter depravity.” 

The conversation continued in this strain for some time, and 
then, as it was getting late, the party separated. 

Next morning early, a large and noisy crowd was assembled 
in the rue Saint-Victor before Denies* shop of drugs and 
groceries. There was a confusion of cross questions, of 
inquiries which obtained no answer, of answers not addressed 
to the inqury, a medley of sound, a pell-mell of unconnected 
words, of affirmations, contradictions, and interrupted narrations. 
Here, a group listened to an orator who held forth in his shirt 
sleeves, a little farther there were disputes, quarrels, exclama- 
tions of “ Poor man ! ** “ Such a good fellow I ** “ My poor 
gossip Derues ! ** “ Good heavens ! what will he do now^r ** 
“ Alas ! he is quite done for ; it is to be hoped his creditors 
will give him time ! ** Above all this uproar was heard a voice, 
sharp and piercing like a cat’s, lamenting, and relating with sobs 
the terrible misfortune of last night. At about three in the 
morning the inhabitants of the rue St. Victor had been startled 
out of their sleep by the cry of “ Fire, fire ! ’* A conflagration 
had burst forth in Derues’ cellar, and though its progress had been 
arrested and the house saved from destruction, all the goods 
stored therein had perished. It apparently meant a consider- 
able loss in barrels of oil, casks of brandy, boxes of soap, etc,, 
which Derues estimated at not less than nine thousand livres. 
By what unlucky chance the fire had been caused he had no 
idea. He recounted his visit to Madame Legrand, and pale, 
trembling, hardly able to sustain himself, he cried — 
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I shall die of grief ! A poor man as ill as 1 am ! 1 am 
lost ! 1 am ruined 1 ” 

A harsh voice interrupted his lamentations, and drew the 
attention of the crowd to a woman carrying printed broadsides, 
and who forced a passage through the crowd up to the shop 
door. She unfolded one of her sheets, and cried as loudly and 
distinctly as her husky voice permitted — 

Sentence pronounced by the Parliament of Paris against 
John Robert Cassel^ accused and convicted of Fraudulent 
Bankruptcy / ” 

Denies looked up and saw a street-hawker who used to come 
to his shop for a drink, and with whom he had had a violent 
quarrel about a month previously, she having detected him 
in a piece of knavery, and abused him roundly in her own 
style, which was not lacking in energy. He had not seen her 
since. The crowd generally, and all the gossips of the quarter, 
who held Denies in great veneration, thought that the woman’s 
cry was intended as an indirect insult, and threatened to punish 
her for this irreverence. But, placing one hand on her hip, 
and with the other warning off the most pressing by a significant 
gesture — 

“Are you still befooled by his tricks, fools that you are? 
Ves, no doubt there was a fire in the cellar last night, no doubt 
his creditors will be geese enough to let him off paying his debts I 
But what you don’t know is, that he didn’t really lose by it at 
all I ” 

“He lost all his goods 1” the crowd cried on all sides. 
“ More than nine thousand livres 1 Oil and brandy, do you 
think those won’t burn ? The old witch, she drinks enough to 
know 1 If one put a candle near her she would take fire, fast 
enough ! ” 

“Perhaps,” replied the woman, with renewed gesticulations, 
“ perhaps ; but I don’t advise any of you to try. Anyhow, this 
fellow here is a rogue ; he has been emptying his cellar for the 
last three nights ; there were only old empty casks in it and 
enmty packing-cases I Oh yes I I have swallowed his daily 
lies like everybody else, but I know the truth by now. He got 
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his liquor taken away by Michael Lamboume’s son, the cobbler 
in the rue de la Parcheminerie. How do I know ? Why, because 
the young man came and told me ! ’’ 

“I turned that woman out of my shop a month ago, for 
stealing,’’ said Derues. 

Notwithstanding this retaliatory accusation, the woman’s bold 
assertion might have changed the attitude of the crowd and 
chilled the enthusiasm, but at that moment a stout man pressed 
forward, and seizing the hawker by the arm, said — 

“ Go, and hold your tongue, backbiting woman 1 ” 

To this man, the honour of Derues was an article of faith ; 
he had not yet ceased to wonder at the probity of this sainted 
person, and to doubt it in the least was as good as suspecting 
his own. 

“ My dear friend,” he said, ** we all know what to think of 
you. I know you well. Send to me to-morrow, and you shall 
have what goods you want, on credit, for as long as is necessary. 
Now, evil tongue, what do you say to that ? ” 

“ I say that you are as great a fool as the rest. Adieu, friend 
Derues ; go on as you have begun, and I shall be selling your 
* sentence ’ some day ” ; and dispersing the crowd with a few 
twirls of her right arm, she passed on, crying — 

Sentence pronounced by the Parliament of Paris against 
John Robert Cassel^ accused and convicted of Fraudulent 
Bankruptcy ! ” 

This accusation emanated from too insignificant a quarter 
to have any effect on Derues’ reputation. However resentful 
he may have been at the time, he got over it in consequence 
of the reiterated marks of interest shown by his neighbours and 
all the quarter on account of his supposed ruin, and the 
hawker’s attack passed out of his mind, or probably she might 
have paid for her boldness with her life. But this drunken 
woman had none the less uttered a prophetic word ; it was the 
grain of sand on which, later, he was to be shipwrecked. 

“ All passions,” says La Bruyfere, — “ all' passions are deceitful ; 
they disguise themselves as much as possible from the public 
eye \ they hide from themselves. There is no vice which has 
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not a counterfeit resemblance to some virtue, and which does 
not profit by it.” 

The whole life of Denies bears testimony to the truth of this 
observation. An avaricious poisoner, he attracted his victims 
by the pretence of fervent and devoted piety, and drew them 
into the snare where he silently destroyed them. His terrible 
celebrity only began in 1777, caused by the double murder of 
Madame de Lamotte and her son, and his name, unlike those 
of some other great criminals, does not at first recall a long 
series of crimes, but when one examines this low, crooked, and 
obscure life, one finds a fresh stain at every step, and perhaps 
no one has ever surpassed him in dissimulation, in profound 
hypocrisy, in indefatigable depravity. Derues was executed at 
thirty-two, and his whole life was steeped in vice; though 
happily so short, it is full of horror, and is only a tissue of 
criminal thoughts and deeds, a very essence of evil. He had 
no hesitation, no remorse, no repose, no relaxation ; he seemed 
compelled to lie, to steal, to poison ! Occasionally suspicion 
is aroused, the public has its doubts, and vague rumours hover 
round him ; but he burrows under new impostures, and punish- 
ment passes by. When he falls into the hands of human 
justice his reputation protects him, and for a few days more the 
tegal sword is turned aside. Hypocrisy is so completely a p^rt 
of his nature, that even when there is no longer any hopC| 
when he is irrevocably sentenced, and he knows that ca^ 
no longer deceive anyone, neither mankind nor whose 
name he profanes by this last sacrilege, he yet -^claims, ** O 
Christ! I shall suffer even as Thou!^ It is by the light 
of his funeral pyre that the dark places r* bis life can be 
examined, that this bloody plot is unravell";^* ^bat other 
victims, forgotten and lost in the shadows, bke spectres at 
the foot of the scaffold, and escort the as'^®^^ bis doom. 

Let us trace rapidly the history o' early years, 

effaced and forgotten in the notoriet bis death. These 
few pages are not written for the glo^bcadon of crime, and if 
in our own days, as a result of the 0 ^*“ manners, 

and of a deplorable confusion of all of right and wrong, 
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it hAs been sought to make him an object of public interest^ 
we, on our part, only wish to bring him into notice, and place 
him momentarily on a pedestal, in order to cast him still lower, 
that his fall may be yet greater. What has been permitted by 
God may be related by man. Decaying and satiated com- 
munities need not be treated as children ; they require neither 
diplomatic handling nor precaution, and it may be good that 
they should see and touch the putrescent sores which canker 
them. Why fear to mention that which everyone knows? 
Why dread to sound the abyss which can be measured by 
everyone? Why fear to bring into the light of day unmasked 
wickedness, even though it confronts the public gaze unblush- 
ingly? Extreme turpitude and extreme excellence are both 
in the schemes of Providence ; and the poet has summed up 
eternal morality for all ages and nations in this sublime ex- 
clamation — 

**Abstulit hunc tandem Rufini poena tumultum.” 

Besides, and we cannot insist too earnestly that our intention 
must not be mistaken, if we had wished to inspire any other 
sentiment than that of horror, we should have chosen a 
\more imposing personage from the annals of crime. There 
hstsve been deeds which required audacity, a sort of grandem*, 
a f^e heroism : there have been criminals who held in check 
all the i^gular and legitimate forces of society, and whom one 
regarded Writh a mixture of terror and pity. There is nothing 
of that in D^ues, not even a trace of courage ; nothing but a 
shameless cup\\4ity, exercising itself at first in the theft of a 
few pence filched i from the poor ; nothing but the illicit gains 
and rascalities of STycheating shopkeeper and vile money-lender, 
a depraved cowardic^e which dared not strike openly, but slew 
in the dark. It is th^ story of an unclean reptile which drags 
itself underground, leaV^g everywhere the trail of its poisonous 
saliva. \ 

Such was the man wh6se life we have undertaken to narrate, 
a man who represents a complete type of wickedness, and who 
corrresponds to the most ^deous slretch ever devised by ptoet 
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or romanc#^ter. Facts without importance of their own, 
which would be childish if recorded of anyone else, obtain a 
sombre reflection from other facts which precede them, and 
thenceforth cannot be passed over in silence. The historian 
is obliged to collect and note them, as showing the logical 
development of this degraded being : he unites them in 
sequence, and counts the successive steps of the ladder 
mounted by the criminal. 

We have seen the early exploit of this assassin by instinct ; 
we find him, twenty years later, an incendiary and a fraudulent 
bankrupt. What had happened in the interval? With how 
much treachery and crime had he filled this space of twenty 
years ? Let us return to his infancy. 

His unconquerable taste for theft caused him to be expelled 
by the relations who had taken charge of him. An anecdote 
is told which shows his impudence and incurable perversity. 
One day he was caught taking some money, and was soundly 
whipped by his cousins. When this was over, the child, instead 
of showing any sorrow or asking forgiveness, ran away with a 
sneer, and seeing they were out of breath, exclaimed — 

** You are tired, are you ? Well, I am not ! ** 

Despairing of any control over this evil disposition, the 
relations refused to keep him, and sent him to Chartres, 
where two other cousins agreed to have him, out of charity. 
They were simple-minded women, of great and sincere piety, 
who imagined that good example and religious teaching might 
have a happy influence on their young relation. The result 
was contrary to their expectation : the sole fruit of their teach- 
ing was that Derues learnt to be a cheat and a hypocrite, and 
to assume the mask of respectability. 

Here also repeated thefts insured him sound corrections. 
Knowing his cousins’ extreme economy, not to say avarice, he 
mocked them when they broke a lath over his shoulders ; 

“ There now, I am so glad ; that will cost you two farthings I ” 
His benefactresses’ patience becoming exhausted, he left 
their house, and was apprenticed to a tinman at Chartres. His 
malter died, and an ironmonger of the same town took him 
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as shopboy, and from this he passed on to a druggist and 
grocer. Until now, although fifteen years old, he had shown 
no preference for one trade more than another, but it was 
now necessary he should choose some profession, and his 
share in the family property amounted to the modest sum of 
three thousand five hundred livres. His residence with this last 
master revealed a decided taste, but it was only another evil 
instinct developing itself: the poisoner had scented poison, 
being always surrounded with drugs which were health-giving 
or hurtful, according to the use made of them. Denies would 
probably have settled at Chartres, but repeated thefts obliged 
him to leave the town. The profession of druggist and grocer 
being one which presented most chances of fortune, and being, 
moreover, adapted to his tastes, his family apprenticed him to 
a grocer in the rue Comtesse d’Artois, paying a specified pre- 
mium for him. 

Derues arrived in Paris in 1760. It was a new horizon, where 
he was unknown ; no suspicion attached to him, and he felt 
much at his ease. Lost in the noise and the crowd of this 
immense receptacle for every vice, he had time to found on 
hypocrisy his reputation as an honest man. When his ap- 
prenticeship expired, his master proposed to place him with 
his sister-in-law, who kept a similar establishment in the rue 
St. Victor, and who had been a widow for several years. He 
recommended Derues as a young man whose zeal and intelli- 
gence might be useful in her business, being ignorant of various 
embezzlements committed by his late apprentice, who was 
always clever enough to cast suspicion on others. But the 
negotiation nearly fell through, because, one day. Derues so 
far forgot his usual prudence and dissimulation as to allow 
himself to make the observation recorded above to his mistress. 
She, horrified, ordered him to be silent, and threatened to ask 
her husband to dismiss him. It required a double amount of 
hypocrisy to remove this unfavourable impression ; but he 
spared no pains to obtain the confidence of the sister-in-law, 
who was much influenced in his favour. Every day he inquired 
what could be done for her, every evening he took a basket- 
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load of the goods she required from the rue Comtesse d’ Artois ; 
and it excited the pity of all beholders to see this weakly young 
man, panting and sweating under his heavy burden, refusing 
any reward, and labouring merely for the pleasure of obliging, 
and from natural kindness of heart 1 The poor widow, whose 
spoils he was already coveting, was completely duped. She 
rejected the advice of her brother-in-law, and only listened 
to the concert of praises sung by neighbours much edified by 
Denies’ conduct, and touched by the interest he appeared to 
show her. Often he found occasion to speak of her, always 
with the liveliest expressions of boundless devotion. These 
remarks were repeated to the good woman, and seemed all the 
more sincere to her as they appeared to have been made quite 
casually, and she never suspected they were carefully calculated 
and thought out long before. 

Derues carried dishonesty as far as possible, but he knew 
how to stop when suspicion was likely to be aroused, and 
though always planning either to deceive or to hurt, he was 
never taken by surprise. Like the spider which spreads the 
threads of her web all round her, he concealed himself in a 
net of falsehood which one had to traverse before arriving at 
his real nature. The evil destiny of this poor woman, mother 
of four children, caused her to engage him as her shopman 
in the year 1767, thereby signing the warrant for her own 
ruin. 

Denies began life under his new mistress with a master- 
stroke. His exemplary piety was the talk of the whole quarter, 
and his first care had been to request Madame Legrand to 
recommend him a confessor. She sent him to the director 
of her late husband, P^re Cartault, of the Carmelite order, who, 
astonished at the devotion of his penitent, never failed, if he 
passed the shop, to enter and congratulate Madame Legrand 
on the excellent acquisition she had made in securing this 
young man, who would certainly bring her a blessing along 
with him. Derues affected the greatest modesty, and blushed 
at these praises, and often, when he saw the good father ap- 
proaching, appeared not to see him, and found something to 
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do elsewhere; whereby the field was left clear for his too 
credulous panegyrists. 

But Thre Cartault appeared too indulgent, and Denies feared 
that his sins were too easily pardoned ; and he dared not find 
peace in an absolution which was never refused. Therefore, 
before the year was out, he chose a second confessor, Pfere 
Denys, a Franciscan, consulting both alternately, and confiding 
his conscientious scruples to them. Every penance appeared 
too easy, and he added to those enjoined by his directors 
continual mortifications of his own devising, so that even 
Tartufe himself would have owned his superiority. 

He wore about him two shrouds, to which were fastened 
relics of Madame de Chantal, also a medal of St. Francois de 
Sales, and occasionally scourged himself. His mistress related 
that he had begged her to take a sitting at the church of St 
Nicholas, in order that he might more easily attend service 
when he had a day out, and had brought her a small sum 
which he had saved, to pay half the expense. Moreover, he 
had slept upon straw during the whole of Lent, and took care 
that Madame Legrand heard of this through the servant, pre- 
tending at first to hide it as if it were something wrong. He 
tried to prevent the maid from going into his room, and when 
she found out the straw he forbade her to mention it — which 
naturally made her more anxious to relate her discovery. Such 
a piece of piety, combined with such meritorious humility, such 
dread of publicity, could only increase the excellent opinion 
which everyone already had of him. 

Every day was marked by some fresh hypocrisy. One of his 
sisters, a novice in the convent of the Ladies of the Visitation 
of the Virgin, was to take the veil at Easter. Denies obtained 
permission to be present at the ceremony, and was to start on 
foot on Good Friday. When he departed, the shop happened 
to be full of people, and the gossips of the neighbourhood 
inquired where he was going. Madame Legrand desired him 
to have a glass of liqueur (wine he never touched) and some- 
thing to eat before starting. 

Oh; madame I ** he exclaimed, ** do you think I could eat 
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on a day like this, the day on which Christ was crucified 1 I 
will take a piece of bread with me, but I shall only eat it at 
the inn where I intend to sleep: I mean to fast the whole 
way.” 

But this kind of thing was not sufficient. He wanted an 
opportunity to establish a reputation for honesty on a firm 
basis. Chance provided one, and he seized it immediately, 
although at the expense of a member of his own family. 

One of his brothers, who kept a public-house at Chartres, 
came to see him. Derues, under pretence of showing him the 
sights of Paris, which he did not know, asked his mistress to 
allow him to take in the brother for a few days, which she 
granted. The last evening of his stay. Derues went up to his 
room, broke open the box which contained his clothes, turned 
over everything it contained, examined the clothes, and dis- 
covering two new cotton nightcaps, raised a cry which brought 
up the household. His brother just then returned, and Derues 
called him an infamous thief, declaring that he had stolen the 
money for these new articles out of the shop the evening before. 
His brother defended himself, protesting his innocence, and, 
indignant at such incomprehensible treachery, endeavoured to 
turn the tables by relating some of Antoine’s early misdeeds, 
^he latter, however, stopped him, by declaring on his honour 
that he had seen his brother the evening before go to the till, 
slip his hand in, and take out some money. The brother was 
confounded and silenced by so audacious a lie ; he hesitated, 
stammered, and was turned out of the house. Derues worthily 
crowned this piece of iniquity by obliging his mistress to accept 
the restitution of the stolen money. It cost him three livres, 
twelve sous, but the interest it brought him was the power of 
stealing unsuspected. That evening he spent in prayer for the 
pardon of his brother’s supposed guilt. 

All these schemes had succeeded, and brought him nearer 
to the desired goal, for not a soul in the quarter ventured to 
doubt the word of this saintly individual. His fawning manners 
and insinuating language varied according to the people ad- 
dressed. He adapted himself to all, contradicting no one, and, 
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while austere himself, he flattered the tastes of others. In the 
various houses where he visited his conversation was serious, 
grave, and sententious ; and, as we have seen, he could quote 
Scripture with the readiness of a theologian. In the shop, 
when he had to deal with the lower classes, he showed himself 
acquainted with their modes of expression, and spoke the 
Billingsgate of the market-women, which he had acquired in 
the rue Comtesse d* Artois, treating them familiarly, and they 
generally addressed him as “gossip Denies.” By his own 
account he easily judged the characters of the various people 
with whom he came in contact 

However, Pbre Cartault’s prophecy was not fulfilled: the 
blessing of Heaven did not descend on the Legrand establish- 
ment. There seemed to be a succession of misfortunes which 
all Denies* zeal and care as shopman could neither prevent nor 
repair. He by no means contented himself with parading an 
idle and fruitless hypocrisy, and his most abominable deceptions 
were not those displayed in the light of day. He watched by 
night : his singular organisation, outside the ordinary laws of 
nature, appeared able to dispense with sleep. Gliding about 
on tiptoe, opening doors noiselessly, with all the skill of an 
accomplished thief, he pillaged shop and cellar, and sold hi% 
plunder in remote parts of the town under assumed names. It 
is difficult to understand how his strength supported the fatigue 
of this double existence ; he had barely arrived at puberty, and 
art had been obliged to assist the retarded development of 
nature. But he lived only for evil, and the Spirit of Evil 
supplied the physical vigour which was wanting. An insane 
love of money (the only passion he knew) brought him by 
degrees back to his starting-point of crime ; he concealed it in 
hiding-places wrought in the thick walls, in holes dug out by 
his nails. As soon as he got any, he brought it exactly as a 
wild beast brings a piece of bleeding flesh to his lair ; and often, 
by the glimmer of a dark lantern, kneeling in adoration before 
this shameful idol, his eyes sparkling with ferocious joy, with a 
smile which suggested a hyena's delight over its prey, he wou[d 
contemplate his money, counting and kissing it 
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These continiial thefts brought trouble into the Legrand 
affairs, cancelled all profits, and slowly brought on ruin. The 
widow had no suspicion of Derues’ disgraceful dealings, and 
he carefully referred the damage to other causes, quite worthy 
of himself. Sometimes it was a bottle of oil, or of brandy, or 
some other commodity, which was found spilt, broken, or 
damaged, which accidents he attributed to the enormous 
quantity of rats which infested the cellar and the house. At 
length, unable to meet her engagements, Madame Legrand 
made the business over to him in February 1770. He was 
then twenty-five years and six months old, and was accepted 
as a merchant grocer in August the same year. By an agree- 
ment drawn up between them. Derues undertook to pay 
twelve hundred livres for the goodwill, and to lodge her rent 
free during the remainder of her lease, which had still nine 
years to run. Being thus obliged to give up business to escape 
bankruptcy, Madame Legrand surrendered to her creditors 
any goods remaining in her warehouse; and Derues easily 
made arrangements to take them over very cheaply. The first 
step thus made, he was now able to enrich himself safely 
and to defraud with impunity under the cover of his stolen 
reputation. 

One of his uncles, a flour merchant at Chartres, came 
habitually twice a year to Paris to settle accounts with his 
correspondents. A sum of twelve hundred francs, locked up 
in a drawer, was stolen from him, and, accompanied by his 
nephew, he went to inform the police. On investigation being 
made, it was found that the chest of drawers had been broken 
at the top. As at the time of the theft of the seventy-nine 
louis from the abb^. Derues was the only person known to have 
entered his uncle’s room. The innkeeper swore to this, but 
the uncle took pains to justify his nephew, and showed his 
confidence shortly after by becoming surety for him to the 
extent of five thousand livres. Derues failed to pay when the 
time expired, and the holder of the note was obliged to sue the 
surety for it. 

He made use of any means, even the most impudent, which 
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enabled him to appropriate other people’s property. A pro- 
vincial grocer on one occasion sent him a thousandweight of 
honey in barrels to be sold on commission. Two or three 
months passed, and he asked for an account of the sale. 
Derues replied that he had not yet been able to dispose of 
it advantageously, and there ensued a fresh delay, followed by 
the same question and the same reply. At length, when more 
than a year had passed, the grocer came to Paris, examined his 
barrels, and found that five hundred pounds were missing. He 
claimed damages from Denies, who declared he had never 
received any more, and as the honey had been sent in con- 
fidence, and there was no contract and no receipt to show, the 
provincial tradesman could not obtain compensation. 

As though having risen by the ruin of Madame Legrand and 
her four children was not enough, Denies grudged even the 
morsel of bread he had been obliged to leave her. A few days 
after the fire in the cellar, which enabled him to go through a 
second bankruptcy, Madame Legrand, now undeceived and not 
believing his lamentations, demanded the money due to her, 
according to their agreement. Derues pretended to look for 
his copy of the contract, and could not find it. “Give me 
yours, madame,’’ said he ; “ we will write the receipt upon it. 
Here is the money.” 

The widow opened her purse and took out her copy ; Derues 
snatched it, and tore it up. “ Now,” he exclaimed, “ you are 
paid ; I owe you nothing now. If you like, I will declare it on 
oath in court, and no one will disbelieve my word.” 

“Wretched man,” said the unfortunate widow, “may God 
forgive your soul; but your body will assuredly end on the 
gallows I ” 

It was in vain that she complained, and told of this abomin- 
able swindle ; Derues had been beforehand with her, and the 
slander he had disseminated bore its fruits. It was said that 
his old mistress was endeavouring by an odious falsehood to 
destroy the reputation of a man who had refused to be her 
lover. Although reduced to poverty, she left the house where 
she had a right to remain rent free, preferring the hardest an*d 
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dx^iriest life to the torture of remaining under the same roof 
with the man who had caused her ruin. 

We might relate a hundred other pieces of knavery, but it 
must not be supposed that having begun by murder, Denies 
would draw back and remain contented with theft Two 
fraudulent bankruptcies would have sufficed for most people ; 
for him they were merely a harmless pastime. Here we must 
place two dark and obscure stories, two crimes of which he is 
accused, two victims whose death-groans no one heard. 

The hypocrite’s excellent reputation had crossed the Parisian 
bounds. A young man from the country, intending to start as 
a grocer in the capital, applied to Derues for the necessary 
information and begged for advice. He arrived at the latter’s 
house with a sum of eight thousand livres, which he placed in 
Derues’ hands, asking him for assistance in finding a business. 
The sight of gold was enough to rouse the instinct of crime in 
Derues, and the witches who hailed Macbeth with the promise 
of royalty did not rouse the latter’s ambitious desires to a 
greater height than the chance of wealth did the greed of the 
assassin; whose hands, once closed over the eight thousand 
livres, were never again relaxed. He received them as a 
deposit, and hid them along with his previous plunder, vowing 
^^never to return them. Several days had elapsed, when one 
Wternoon Derues returned home with an air of such unusual 
(Cheerfulness that the young man questioned him. “ Have you 
heard some good news for me ? ” he asked, “ or have you had 
some luck yourself?” 

;\«My young friend,” answered Derues, “as for me, success 
dq;)ends on my own efforts, and fortune smiles on me. But I 
have promised to be useful to you, your parents have trusted 
me, and I must prove that their confidence is well founded. 
I have heard to-day of a business for disposal in one of the 
best parts of Paris. You can have it for twelve thousand livres, 
and I wish 1 could lend you the amount you want. But you 
must write to your father, persuade him, reason with him ; do 
not lose so good a chance. He must make a little sacrifice, 
and he will be grateful to me later.” 
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In accordance with their son’s request, the young man’s 
parents despatched a sum of four thousand livres, requesting 
Derues to lose no time in concluding the purchase. 

Three weeks later, the father, very uneasy, arrived in Paris. 
He came to inquire about his son, having heard nothing from 
him. Denies received him with the utmost astonishment, 
appearing convinced that the young man had returned home. 
One day, he said, the youth informed him that he had heard 
from his father, who had given up all idea of establishing him 
in Paris, having arranged an advantageous marriage for him 
near home ; and he had taken his twelve thousand livres, for 
which Denies produced a receipt, and started on his return 
journey. 

One evening, when nearly dark, Denies had gone out with 
his guest, who complained of headache and internal pains. 
Where did they go ? No one knew ; but Derues only returned 
at daybreak, alone, weary and exhausted, and the young man 
was never again heard of. 

One of his apprentices was the constant object of reproof. 
The boy was accused of negligence, wasting his time, of 
spending three hours over a task which might have been done 
in less than one. When Derues had convinced the father, a 
Parisian bourgeois, that his son was a bad boy and a good-for- 
nothing, he came to this man one day in a state of wild 
excitement. 

“ Your son,” he said, “ ran away yesterday with six hundred 
livres, with which I had to meet a bill to-day. He knew where 
I kept this money, and has taken it.” 

He threatened to go before a magistrate and denounce the 
thief, and was only appeased by being paid the sum he 
claimed to have lost. But he had gone out with the lad the 
evening before, and returned alone in the early hours of the 
morning. 

However, the veil which concealed the truth was becoming 
more and more transparent every day. Three bankruptcies 
had diminished the consideration he enjoyed, and people began 
to listen to complaints and accusations which till now "had 
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been considered mere inventions designed to injure him. 
Another attempt at trickery made him feel it desirable to leave 
the neighbourhood. 

He had rented a house close to his own, the shop of which 
had been tenanted for seven or eight years by a wine merchant. 
He required from this man, if he wished to remain where he 
was, a sum of six hundred livres as a payment for goodwill. 
Although the wine merchant considered it an exorbitant charge, 
yet on reflection he decided to pay it rather than go, having 
established a good business on these premises, as was well 
known. Before long a still more arrant piece of dishonesty 
gave him an opportunity for revenge. A young man of good 
family, who was boarding with him in order to gain some 
business experience, having gone into Derues* shop to make 
some purchases, amused himself while waiting by idly writing 
his name on a piece of blank paper lying on the counter ; which 
he left there without thinking more about it. Derues, knowing 
the young man had means, as soon as he had gone, converted 
the signed paper into a promissory note for two thousand livres, 
to his order, payable at the majority of the signer. The bill, 
negotiated in trade, arrived when due at the wine merchant*s, 
who, much surprised, called his young boarder and showed 
him the paper adorned with his signature. The youth was 
utterly confounded, having no knowledge of the bill whatever, 
but nevertheless could not deny his signature. On examining 
the paper carefully, the handwriting was recognised as Derues*. 
The wine merchant sent for him, and when he arrived, made 
him enter a room, and having locked the door, produced the 
promissory note. Derues acknowledged having written it, and 
tried various falsehoods to excuse himself. No one listened to 
him, and the merchant threatened to place the matter in the 
hands of the police. Then Denies wept, implored, fell on his 
knees, acknowledged his guilt, and begged for mercy. He 
agreed to restore the six hundred livres exacted from the wine 
merchant, on condition that he should see the note destroyed 
and that the matter should end there. He was then about to 
be married, and dreaded a scandal. 
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Shortly after, he married Marie-Louise Nicolais, daughter 
of a harness-maker at Melun. 

One's first impression in considering this marriage is one of 
profound sorrow and utmost pity for the young girl whose 
destiny was linked with that of this monster. One thinks of 
the horrible future; of youth and innocence blighted by the 
tainting breath of the homicide; of candour united to hypocrisy ; 
of virtue to wickedness ; of legitimate desires linked to disgrace- 
ful passions; of purity mixed with corruption. The thought 
of these contrasts is revolting, and one pities such a dreadful 
fate. But we must not decide hastily. Madame Denies has not 
been convicted of any active part in her husband's later crimes, 
but her history, combined with his, shows no trace of suffering, 
nor of any revolt against a terrible complicity. In her case the 
evidence is doubtful, and public opinion must decide later. 

In 1773, Derues relinquished retail business, and left the 
Saint Victor neighbourhood, having taken an apartment in the 
rue des Deux Boules, near the rue Bertin-Poir6e, in the parish 
of St Germain I'Auxerrois, where he had been married. He 
first acted on commission for the Benedictine - Camaldulian 
fathers of the forest of S^nart, who had heard of him as a man 
wholly given to piety ; then, giving himself up to usury, he 
undertook what is known as ** business affairs," a profession 
which, in such hands, could not fail to be lucrative, being aided 
by his exemplary morals and honest appearance. It was the 
more easy for him to impose on others, as he could not be 
accused of any of the deadly vices which so often end in ruin — 
gaming, wine, and women. Until now he had displayed only 
one passion, that of avarice, but now another developed itself, 
that of ambition. He bought houses and land, and when the 
money was due, allowed himself to be sued for it ; he bought 
even lawsuits, which he muddled with all the skill of a rascally 
attorney. Experienced in bankruptcy, he undertook the manage- 
ment of failures, contriving to make dishonesty appear in the 
light of unfortunate virtue. When this demon was not occupied 
with poison, his hands were busy with every social iniquity; 
he could only live and breathe in an atmosphere of corruption. 
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His wife, who had already presented him with a daughter, 
gave birth to a son in February 1774. Denies, in order to 
better support the airs of grandeur and the territorial title 
which he had assumed, invited persons of distinction to act 
as sponsors. The child was baptized Tuesday, February 1 5th. 
We give the text of the baptismal register, as a curiosity : — 

“Antoine- Maximilian- Joseph, son of Antoine-Frangois 
Denies, gentleman, seigneur of Gendeville, Herchies, Vique- 
mont, and other places, formerly merchant grocer; and of 
Madame Marie-Louise Nicolais, his wife. Godfathers, T. H. 
and T. P., lords of, etc. etc. Godmothers, Madame M. Fr. C. 
D. V., etc. etc. {Signed) A. F. Derues, Senior.” 

But all this dignity did not exclude the sheriffs officers, 
whom, as befitted so great a man, he treated with the utmost 
insolence, overwhelming them with abuse when they came to 
enforce an execution. Such scandals had several times 
aroused the curiosity of his neighbours, and did not redound 
to his credit. His landlord, wearied of all this clamour, and 
most especially weary of never getting any rent without a 
^ht for it, gave him notice to quit. Denies removed to the 
rue Beaubourg, where he continued to act as commission agent 
under the name of Cyrano Derues de Bury. 

And now we will concern ourselves no more with the un- 
ravelling of this tissue of imposition ; we will wander no longer 
in this labyrinth of fraud, of low and vile intrigue, of dark crime 
of which the clue disappears in the night, and of which the trace 
is lost in a doubtful mixture of blood and mire ; we will listen 
no longer to the cry of the widow and her four children 
reduced to beggary, to the groans of obscure victims, to the 
cries of terror and the death-groan which echoed one night 
through the vaults of a country house near Beauvais. Behold 
other victims whose cries are yet louder, behold yet other 
crimes and a punishment which equals them in terror ! Let 
the^ nameless ghosts, these silent spectres, lose themselves 
in the clear daylight which now appears, and make room for 
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other phantoms which rend their shrouds and issue from the 
tomb demanding vengeance. 

Denies was now soon to have a chance of obtaining 
immortality. Hitherto his blows had been struck by chance, 
henceforth he uses all the resources of his infernal imagination ; 
he concentrates all his strength on one point — conceives and 
executes his crowning piece of wickedness. He employs for 
two years all his science as cheat, forger, and poisoner in 
extending the net which was to entangle a whole family ; and, 
taken in his own snare, he struggles in vain ; in vain does he 
seek to gnaw through the meshes which confine him. The 
foot placed on the last rung of this ladder of crime, stands 
also on the first step by which he mounts the scaffold. 

About a mile from Villeneuve-le-Roi-les-Sens, there stood 
in 1775 a handsome house, overlooking the windings of 
the Yonne on one side, and on the other a garden and park 
belonging to the estate of Buisson-Souef. It was a large 
property, admirably situated, and containing productive fields, 
wood, and water ; but not everywhere kept in good order, and 
showing something of the embarrassed fortune of its owner. 
During some years the only repairs had been those necessary 
in the house itself and its immediate vicinity. Here and there 
pieces of dilapidated wall threatened to fall altogether, and 
enormous stems of ivy had invaded and stifled vigorous trees ; 
in the remoter portions of the park briers barred the road 
and made walking almost impossible. This disorder was not 
destitute of charm, and at an epoch when landscape gardening 
consisted chiefly in straight alleys, and in giving to nature a 
cold and monotonous symmetry, one^s eye rested with pleasure 
on these neglected clumps, on these waters which had taken a 
different course to that which art had assigned to them, on 
these unexpected and picturesque scenes. 

A wide terrace, overlooking the winding river, extended 
along the front of the house. Three men were walking on it — 
two priests, and the owner of Buisson-Souef, Monsieur de 
Saint-Faust de I-amotte. One priest was the cur^ of yille- 
neuve-le-Roi-lez-Sens, the other was a Camtlldulian monk, who 
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had come to see the curd about a clerical matter, and who was 
spending some days at the presbytery. The conversation did 
not appear to be lively. Every now and then Monsieur de 
Lamotte stood still, and, shading his eyes with his hand from 
the brilliant sunlight which flooded the plain, and was strongly 
reflected from the water, endeavoured to see if some new object 
had not appeared on the horizon, then slowly resumed his 
walk with a movement of uneasy impatience. The tower clock 
struck with a noisy resonance. 

“ Six o’clock already ! ” he exclaimed. “ They will assuredly 
not arrive to-day.” 

“ Why despair ? ” said the cur^. “ Your servant has gone 
to meet them ; we might see their boat any moment.” 

“But, my father,” returned Monsieur de Lamotte, “the long 
days are already past. In another hour the mist will rise, and 
then they would not venture on the river.” 

“ Well, if that happens, we shall have to be patient ; they 
will stay all night at some little distance, and you will see them 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ My brother is right,” said the other priest. “ Come, mon- 
sieur j do not be anxious.” 

“ You both speak with the indifference of persons to whom 
family troubles are unknown.” 

“What!” said the cur^, “do you really think that because 
our sacred profession condemns us both to celibacy, we are 
therefore unable to comprehend an affection such as yours, on 
which I myself pronounced the hallowing benediction of the 
Church — if you remember — nearly fifteen years ago ? ” 

“ Is it perhaps intentionally, my father, that you recall the 
date of my marriage ? I readily admit that the love of one’s 
neighbour may enlighten you as to another love to which you 
have yourself been a stranger. I daresay it seems odd to you 
that a man of my age should be anxious about so little, as 
though he were a love-sick youth ; but for some time past I 
have had presentiments of evil, and I am really becoming 
superstitious ! ” 

tie again stood still, gazing up the river, and, seeing nothing, 
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resumed his place between the two priests, who had continued 
their walk. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ I have presentiments which refuse to 
be shaken off. I am not so old that age can have weakened 
my powers and reduced me to childishness, I cannot even say 
wW I am afraid of, but separation is painful and causes an 
involuntary terror. Strange, is it not? Formerly, I used to 
leave my wife for months together, when she was young and 
my son only an infant ; I loved her passionately, yet I could go 
with pleasure. Why, I wonder, is it so different now ? Why 
should a journey to Paris on business, and a few hours’ delay, 
make me so terribly uneasy? Do you remember, my father,” 
he resumed, after a pause, turning to the curd, — “do you 
remember how lovely Marie looked on our wedding-day ? Do 
you remember her dazzling complexion and the innocent 
candour of her expression ? — the sure token of the most truthful 
and purest of minds 1 That is why I love her so much now ; 
we do not now sigh for one another, but the second love is 
stronger than the first, for it is founded on recollection, and is 
tranquil and confident in friendship. ... It is strange that they 
have not returned ; something must have happened ! If they 
do not return this evening, and I do not now think it possible, 
I shall go to Paris myself to-morrow.” 

“ I think,” said the other priest, “ that at twenty you must 
indeed have been excitable, a veritable tinder-box, to have 
retained so much energy ! Come, monsieur, try to calm your- 
self and have patience ; you yourself admit it can only be a 
few hours* delay.’* 

“ But my son accompanied his mother, and he is our only 
one, and so delicate ! He alone remains of our three children, 
and you do not realise how the affection of parents who feel 
age approaching is concentrated on an only child ! If I lost 
Edouard I should die ! ” 

“ I suppose, then, as you let him go, his presence at Paris 
was necessary ? ” 

“ No ; his mother went to obtain a loan which is needed for 
the improvements required on the estate.” 
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“ Why, then, did you let him go ? ” 

“I would willingly have kept him here, but his mother 
wished to take him. A separation is as trying to her as to me, 
and we all but quarrelled over it. I gave way.” 

“ There was one way of satisfying all three, you might have 
gone also.” 

“ Yes, but Monsieur le cur^ will tell you that a fortnight 
ago I was chained to my arm-chair, swearing under my breath 
like a pagan, and cursing the follies of my youth I — Forgive 
me, my father ; I mean that I had the gout, and I forgot 
that 1 am not the only sufferer, and that it racks the old 
age of the philosopher quite as much as that of the 
courtier.” 

The fresh wind which often rises just at sunset was already 
rustling in the leaves ; long shadows darkened the course of 
the Yonne and stretched across the plain ; the water, slightly 
troubled, reflected a confused outline of its banks and the 
clouded blue of the sky. The three gentlemen stopped at the 
end of the terrace and gazed into the already fading distance. 
A black spot, which they had just observed in the middle of 
the river, caught a gleam of light in parsing a low meadow 
between two hills, and for a moment took shape as a barge, 
then was lost again, and could not be distinguished from the 
water. Another moment, and it reappeared more distinctly ; it 
was indeed a barge, and now the horse could be seen towing it 
against the current. Again it was lost at a bend of the river 
shaded by willows, and they had to resign themselves to 
incertitude for several minutes. Then a white handkerchief 
was waved on the prow of the boat, and Monsieur de Lamotte 
uttered a joyful exclamation, 

“ It is indeed they ! ” he cried. “ Do you see them, Monsieur 
le cur^ ? I see my boy ; he is waving the handkerchief, and 
his mother is with him. But I think there is a third person — 
yes, there is a man, is there not ? Look well.” 

“ Indeed,” said the cur^, “ if my bad sight does not deceive 
me, I should say there was someone seated near the rudder ; 
but it looks like a child.” 
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“Probably someone from the neighbourhood, who has 
profited by the chance of a lift home.” 

The boat was advancing rapidly ; they could now hear the 
cracking of the whip with which the servant ui^ed on the tow- 
horse. And now it stopped, at an easy landing-place, barely 
fifty paces from the terrace. Madame de Lamotte landed 
with her son and the stranger, and her husband descended 
from the terrace to meet her. Long before he arrived at the 
garden gate, his son’s arms were round his neck. 

“ Are you quite well, Edouard ? ” 

“ Oh yes, perfectly.” 

“ And your mother ? ” 

“ Quite well too. She is behind, in as great a hurry to meet 
you as I am. But she can’t run as I do, and you must go 
half-way.” 

“ Whom have you brought with you ? ” 

“ A gentleman from Paris.” 

“From Paris?” 

“Yes, a Monsieur Derues. But mamma will tell you all 
about that. Here she is.” 

The cur^ and the monk arrived just as Monsieur de Lamotte 
folded his wife in his arms. Although she had passed her 
fortieth year, she was still beautiful enough to justify her 
husband’s eulogism. A moderate plumpness had preserved 
the freshness and softness of her skin ; her smile was charming, 
and her large blue eyes expressed both gentleness and goodness. 
Seen beside this smiling and serene countenance, the appear- 
ance of the stranger was downright repulsive, and Monsieur de 
Lamotte could hardly repress a start of disagreeable surprise at 
the pitiful and sordid aspect of this diminutive person, who 
stood apart, looking overwhelmed by conscious inferiority. 
He was still more astonished when he saw his son take him by 
the hand with friendly kindness, and heard him say — 

“Will you come with me, my friend? We will follow my 
father and mother.” 

Madame de Lamotte, having greeted the curd, looked at the 
monk, who was a stranger to her. A word or two explained 
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matters, and she took her husband’s arm, declining to answer 
any questions until she reached the house, and laughing at his 
curiosity. 

Pierre-Etienne de Saint-Faust de Lamotte, one of the king’s 
equerries, seigneur of Grange-Flandre, Valperfond, etc., had 
married Marie-Fran^oise Pdrier in 1760. Their fortune 
resembled many others of that period : it was more nominal than 
actual, more showy than solid. Not that the husband and wife 
had any cause for self-reproach, or that their estates had 
suffered from dissipation; unstained by the corrupt manners of 
the period, their union had been a model of sincere affection, 
of domestic virtue and mutual confidence. Marie-Frangoise 
was quite beautiful enough to have made a sensation in society, 
but she renounced it of her own accord, in order to devote 
herself to the duties of a wife and mother. The only serious 
grief she and her husband had experienced was the loss of two 
young children. Edouard, though delicate from his birth, had 
nevertheless passed the trying years of infancy and early 
adolescence ; he was then nearly fourteen. With a sweet and 
rather effeminate expression, blue eyes and a pleasant smile, 
he was a striking likeness of his mother. His father's affection 
exaggerated the dangers which threatened the boy, and in his 
eyes the slightest indisposition became a serious malady ; his 
mother shared these fears, and in consequence of this anxiety 
Edouard’s education had been much neglected. He had been 
brought up at Buisson-Souef, and allowed to run wild from 
morning till night, like a young fawn, exercising the vigour and 
activity of its limbs. He had still the simplicity and general 
ignorance of a child of nine or ten. 

The necessity of appearing at court and suitably defraying 
the expenses of his office had made great inroads on Monsieur 
de Lamotte’s fortune. He had of late lived at Buisson-Souef 
in the most complete retirement ; but notwithstanding this too 
long deferred attention to his affairs, his property was ruining 
him, for the place required a large expenditure, and absorbed 
a •large amount of his income without making any tangible 
return. He had always hesitated to dispose of the estate on 
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account of its associations ; it was there he had met, courtedi 
and married his beloved wife ; there that the happy days of 
their youth had been spent ; there that they both wished to 
grow old together. 

Such was the family to which accident had now introduced 
Denies. The unfavourable impression made on Monsieur de 
Lamotte had not passed unperceived by him ; but, being quite 
accustomed to the instinctive repugnance which his first 
appearance generally inspired, Derues had made a successful 
study of how to combat and efface this antagonistic feeling, 
and replace it by confidence, using different means according 
to the persons he had to deal with. He understood at once 
that vulgar methods would be useless with Monsieur de 
Lamotte, whose £|ppearance and manners indicated both the 
man of the world and the man of intelligence, and also he had 
to consider the two priests, who were both observing him 
attentively. Fearing a false step, he assumed the most simple 
and insignificant deportment he could, knowing that sooner or 
later a third person would rehabilitate him in the opinion of 
those present Nor did he wait long. 

Arrived at the drawing-room, Monsieur de Lamotte requested 
the company to be seated. Denies acknowledged the courtesy ^ 
by a bow, and there was a moment of silence, while Edouard 
and his mother looked at each other and smiled. The silence 
was broken by Madame de Lamotte. 

“Dear Pierre,” she said, “you are surprised to see us 
accompanied by a stranger, but when you hear what he has 
done for us you will thank me for having induced him to 
return here with us.” 

“Allow me,” interrupted Derues, — “allow me to tell you 
what happened. The gratitude which madame imagines she 
owes me causes her to exaggerate a small service which any- 
body would have been delighted to render.” 

“ No, monsieur ; let me tell it.” 

“ Let mamma tell the story,” said Edouard. 

“ What is it, then ? What happened ? ” said Monsieur (ie 
Lamotte. 
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" I am quite ashamed,” answered Denies ; “ but I obey your 
wishes, madame.” 

“Yes,” replied Madame de Lamotte, “ keep your seat, I wish 
it Imagine, Pierre, just six days ago, an accident happened to 
Edouard and me which might have had serious consequences.” 

“ And you never wrote to me, Marie ? ” 

“ I should only have made you anxious, and to no purpose. 
I had some business in one of the most crowded parts of 
Paris ; I took a chair, and Edouard walked beside me. In the 
rue Beaubourg we were suddenly surrounded by a mob of low 
people, who were quarrelling. Carriages stopped the way, and 
the horses of one of these took fright in the confusion and 
uproar, and bolted, in spite of the coachman’s endeavours to 
keep them in hand. It was a horrible tumult, and I tried to 
get out of the chair, but at that moment the chairmen were 
both knocked down, and I fell. It is a miracle I was not 
crushed. I was dragged insensible from under the horses’ feet 
and carried into the house before which all this took place. 
There, sheltered in a shop and safe from the crowd which 
encumbered the doorway, I recovered my senses, thanks to 
the assistance of Monsieur Denies, who lives there. But that 
is not all : when I recovered I could not walk, I had been so 
shaken by the fright, the fall, and the danger I had incurred, 
and I had to accept his offer of finding me another chair when 
the crowd should disperse, and meanwhile to take shelter in 
his rooms with his wife, who showed me the kindest attention.” 

“Monsieur ” said Monsieur de Lamotte, rising. But 

his wife stopped him. 

“ Wait a moment ; I have not finished yet. Monsieur 
Derues came back in an hour, and I was then feeling better ; 
but before I left I was stupid enough to say that I had been 
robbed in the confusion; my diamond earrings, which had 
belonged to my mother, were gone. You cannot imagine the 
trouble Monsieur Derues took to discover the thief, and all the 
appeals he made to the police — I was really ashamed I ” 

Although Monsieur de Lamotte did not yet understand what 
tnotive, other than gratitude, had induced his wife to bring this 
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stranger home with her, he again rose from his seat, and going 
to Derues, held out his hand. 

“ I understand now the attachment my son shows for you. 
You are wrong in trying to lessen your good deed in order to 
escape from our gratitude. Monsieur Denies.” 

“ Monsieur Derues ? ” inquired the monk. 

“ Do you know the name, my father ? ” asked Madame de 
Lamotte eagerly. 

“ Edouard had already told me,” said the monk, approaching 
Denies. 

“You live in the rue Beaubourg, and you are Monsieur 
Derues, formerly a retail grocer ? ” 

“The same, my brother.” 

“Should you require a reference, I can give it. Chance, 
madame, has made you acquainted with a man whose reputation 
for piety and honour is well established ; he will permit me to 
add my praises to yours.” 

“ Indeed, I do not know how I deserve so much honour.” 

“ I am Brother Marchois, of the Camaldulian order. You 
see that I know you well.” 

The monk then proceeded to explain that his community had 
confided their affairs to Derues^ honesty, he undertaking to 
dispose of the articles manufactured by the monks in their 
retreat. He then recounted a number of good actions and of 
marks of piety, which were heard with pleasure and admiration 
by those present. Derues received this cloud of incense with 
an appearance of sincere modesty and humility, which would 
have deceived the most skilful physiognomist. 

When the eulogistic warmth of the good brother began to 
slacken it was already nearly dark, and the two priests had 
barely time to regain the presbytery without incurring the risk 
of breaking their necks in the rough road which led to 
it. They departed at once, and a room was got ready for 
Derues. 

“To-morrow,” said Madame de Lamotte as they separated, 
“ you can discuss with my husband the business on which you 
came ; to-morrow, or another day, for I beg that you will make 
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yourself at home here, and the longer you will stay the better it 
will please us.” 

The night was a sleepless one for Denies, whose brain was 
occupied by a confusion of criminal plans. The chance which 
had caused his acquaintance with Madame de Lamotte, and 
even more the accident of Brother Marchois appearing in the 
nick of time, to enlarge upon the praises which gave him so 
excellent a character, seemed like favourable omens not to be 
neglected. He began to imagine fresh villanies, to outline an 
unheard-of crime, which as yet he could not definitely trace out ; 
but anyhow there would be plunder to seize and blood to spill, 
and the spirit of murder excited and kept him awake, just as 
remorse might have troubled the repose of another. 

Meanwhile Madame de Lamotte, having retired with her 
husband, was saying to the latter — 

“ Well, now ! what do you think of my prot^gd, or rather, of 
the protector which Heaven sent me ? ” 

“ I think that physiognomy is often very deceptive, for I 
should have been quite willing to hang him on the strength 
of hi3.” 

“ It is true that his appearance is not attractive, and it led 
me into a foolish mistake which I quickly regretted. When 
" I recovered consciousness, and saw him attending on me, 
much worse and more carelessly dressed than he is to-day ” 

“You were frightened ? ” 

“ No, not exactly ; but I thought I must be indebted to a man 
of the lowest class, to some poor fellow who was really starving, 
and my first effort at gratitude was to offer him a piece of gold.” 

“ Did he refuse it ? ” 

“No; he accepted it for the poor of the parish. Then he 
told me his name, Cyrano Derues de Bury, and told me that 
the shop and the goods it contained were his own property, and 
that he occupied an apartment in the house. I floundered in 
excuses, but he replied that he blessed the mistake, inasmuch 
as it would enable him to relieve some unfortunate people. I 
was so touched with his goodness that I offered him a second 
jflece of gold.” 
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“You were quite right, my dear; but what induced you to 
bring him to Buisson ? I should have gone to see and thank 
him the first time I went to Paris, and meanwhile a letter 
would have been sufficient. Did he carry his complaisance and 
interest so far as to offer you his escort ? ” 

**Ah! I see you cannot get over your first impression — 
honestly, is it not so ? ” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Monsieur de Lamotte, laughing heartily, 
“ it is truly unlucky for a decent man to have such a face as 
that ! He ought to give Providence no rest until he obtains 
the gift of another countenance.” 

“ Always these prejudices ! It is not the poor man’s fault 
that he was born like that.” 

“ Well, you said something about business we were to discuss 
together — what is it ? ” 

“ I believe he can help us to obtain the money we are in 
want of.” 

“ And who told him that we wanted any ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ You ! Come, it certainly seems that this gentleman is to 
be a family friend. And pray what induced you to confide in 
him to this extent ? ” 

“ You would have known by now, if you did not interrupt. 
Let me tell you all in order. The day after my accident I 
went out with Edouard about midday, and I went to again 
express my gratitude for his kindness. I was received by 
Madame Derues, who told me her husband was out, and that 
he had gone to my hotel to inquire after me and my son, and 
also to see if anything had been heard of my stolen earrings. 
She appeared a simple and very ordinary sort of person, and she 
begged me to sit down and wait for her husband. I thought it 
would be uncivil not to do so, and Monsieur Derues appeared 
in about two hours. The first thing he did, after having saluted 
me and inquired most particularly after my health, was to ask 
for his children, two charming little things, fresh and rosy, 
whom he covered with kisses. We talked about indifferent 
matters, then he offered me his services, placed himself at iriy 
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disposal, and begged me to spare neither his time nor his 
trouble. I then told him what had brought me to Paris, and 
also the disappointments I had encountered, for of all the 
people I had seen not one had given me a favourable answer. 
He said that he might possibly be of some use to me, and the 
very next day told me that he had seen a capitalist, but could 
do nothing without more precise information. Then I thought 
it might be better to bring him here, so that he might talk 
matters over with you. V/hen I first asked him, he refused 
altogether, and only yielded to my earnest entreaties and 
Edouard’s. This is the history, dear, of the circumstances 
under which I made Monsieur Derues’ aquaintance. I hope 
you do not think I have acted foolishly ? ” 

“ Very well,” said Monsieur de Lamotte, ** I will talk to him 
to-mcrrow, and in any case I promise you I will be civil to him. 
I will not forget that he has been useful to you.” With which 
promise the conversation came to a close. 

Skilled in assuming any kind of mask and in playing every 
sort of part. Derues did not find it difficult to overcome 
Monsieur de Lamotte’s prejudices, and in order to obtain the 
goodwill of the father he made a skilful use of the friendship 
which the son had formed with him. One can hardly think 
^hat he already meditated the crime which he carried out later ; 
one prefers to believe that these atrocious plots were not 
invented so long beforehand. But he was already a prey to 
the idea, and nothing henceforth could turn him from it. By 
what route he should arrive at the distant goal which his greed 
foresaw, he knew not as yet, but he had said to himself, “ One 
day this property shall be mine.” It was the death-warrant of 
those who owned it. 

We have no details, no information as to Derues’ first visit 
to Buisson-Souef, but when he departed he had obtained the 
complete confidence of the family, and a regular correspondence 
was carried on between him and the Lamottes. It was thus 
that he was able to exercise his talent of forgery, and succeeded 
in imitating the writing of this unfortunate lady so as to be 
ablfe even to deceive her husband. Several months passed, 
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and none of the hopes which Denies had inspired were realised ; 
a loan was always on the point of being arranged, and regularly 
failed because of some unforeseen circumstance. These 
pretended negotiations were managed by Denies with so much 
skill and cunning that instead of being suspected, he was pitied 
for having so much useless trouble. Meanwhile, Monsieur de 
Lamotte’s money difficulties increased, and the sale of Buisson- 
Souef became inevitable. Derues offered himself as a 
purchaser, and actually acquired the property by private 
contract, dated December 22, 1775. It was agreed between 
the parties that the purchase-money of one hundred and thirty 
thousand livres should not be paid until 1776, in order to allow 
Derues to collect the various sums at his disposal. It was an 
important purchase, which, he said, he only made on account of 
his interest in Monsieur de Lamotte, and his wish to put an end 
to the latter’s difficulties. 

But when the period agreed on arrived, towards the middle 
of 1776, Derues found it impossible to pay. It is certain 
that he never meant to do so ; and a special peculiarity of this 
dismal story is the avarice of the man, the passion for money 
which overruled all his actions, and occasionally caused him to 
neglect necessary prudence. Enriched by three bankruptcies, 
by continual thefts, by usury, the gold he acquired promptly»\ 
seemed to disappear. He stuck at nothing to obtain it, and 
once in his grasp, he never let it go again. Frequently he 
risked the loss of his character for honest dealing rather than 
relinquish a fraction of his wealth. According to many credible 
people, it was generally believed by his contemporaries that this 
monster possessed treasures which he had buried in the ground, 
the hiding-place of which no one knew, not even his wife. 
Perhaps it is only a vague and unfounded rumour, which should 
be rejected; or is it, perhaps, a truth which failed to reveal 
itself? It would be strange if after the lapse of half a century 
the hiding-place were to open and give up the fruit of his 
rapine. Who knows whether some of this treasure, accidentally 
discovered, may not have founded fortunes whose origin is 
unknown, even to their possessors ? ^ 
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Although it was of the utmost importance not to arouse 
Monsieur de Lamotte’s suspicions just at the moment when he 
ought to be paying him so large a sum, Denies was actually 
at this time being sued by his creditors. But in those days 
ordinary lawsuits had no publicity; they struggled and died 
between the magistrates and advocates without causing any 
sound. In order to escape the arrest and detention with which 
he was threatened, he took refuge at Buisson-Souef with his 
family, and remained there from Whitsuntide till the end of 
November. After being treated all this time as a friend. Denies 
departed for Paris, in order, he said, to receive an inheritance 
which would enable him to pay the required purchase-money. 

This pretended inheritance was that of one of his wife*s rela- 
tions, Monsieur Despeignes-Duplessis, who had been murdered 
in his country house, near Beauvais. It has been strongly 
suspected that Derues was guilty of this crime. There are, 
however, no positive proofs, and we prefer only to class it as a 
* simple possibility. 

Derues had made formal promises to Monsieur de Lamotte, 
and it was no longer possible for him to elude them. Either 
f the payment must now be made, or the contract annulled. A 
new correspondence began between the creditors and the 
^,btor; friendly letters were exchanged, full of protestations 
on one side and confidence on the other. But all Denies* 
skill could only obtain a delay of a few months. At length 
Monsieur de Lamotte, unable to leave Buisson-Souef himself, 
on account of important business which required his presence, 
gave his wife a power of attorney, consented to another separa- 
tion, and sent her to Paris, accompanied by Edouard, and as if 
to hasten their misfortunes, sent notice of their coming to the 
expectant murderer. 

We have passed quickly over the interval between the first meet- 
ing of Monsieur de Lamotte and Denies, and the moment when 
the victims fell into the trap : we might easily have invented 
long conversations, and episodes which would have brought 
Derues* profound hypocrisy into greater relief ; but the reader 
nowjcnows all that we care to show him. We have purposely 
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lingered in our narration in the endeavour to explain the per- 
versities of this mysterious organisation ; we have over-loaded 
it with all the facts which seem to throw any light upon this 
sombre character. But now, after these long preparations, the 
drama opens, the scenes become rapid and lifelike; events, 
long impeded, accumulate and pass quickly before us, the 
action is connected and hastens to an end. We shall see 
Derues like an unwearied Proteus, changing names, costumes, 
language, multiplying himself in many forms, scattering decep- 
tions and lies from one end of France to the other ; and finally, 
after so many efforts, such prodigies of calculation and activity, 
end by wrecking himself against a corpse. 

The letter written at Buisson-Souef arrived at Paris the 
morning of the 14th of December. In the course of the day 
an unknown man presented himself at the hotel where Madame 
de Lamotte and her son had stayed before, and inquired what 
rooms were vacant. There were four, and he engaged them 
for a certain Dumoulin, who had arrived that morning from 
Bordeaux, and who had passed through Paris in order to meet, 
at some little distance, relations who would return with him. 
A part of the rent was paid in advance, and it was expressly 
stipulated that until his return the rooms should not be let to 
anyone, as the aforesaid Dumoulin might return with his family^ 
and require them at any moment. The same person went to 
other hotels in the neighbourhood and engaged vacant rooms, 
sometimes for a stranger he expected, sometimes for friends 
whom he could not accommodate himself. 

At about three o’clock, the Place de Gr^ve was full of people, 
thousands of heads crowded the windows of the surrounding 
houses. A parricide was to pay the penalty of his crime — 
a crime committed under atrocious circumstances, with an 
unheard-of refinement of barbarity. The punishment corre- 
sponded to the crime : the wretched man was broken on the 
wheel. The most complete and terrible silence prevailed in 
the multitude eager for ghastly emotions. Three times already 
had been heard the heavy thud of the instrument which broke 
the victim’s limbs, and a loud cry escaped the sufferer which 
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made all who heard it shudder with horror. One man only, 
who, in spite of all his efforts, could not get through the crowd 
and cross the square, remained unmoved, and looking con- 
temptuously towards the criminal, muttered, ** Idiot 1 he was 
unable to deceive anyone 1 ” 

A few moments later the flames began to rise from the 
funeral pile, the crowd began to move, and the man was able 
to make his way through and reach one of the streets leading 
out of the square. 

The sky was overcast, and the grey daylight hardly penetrated 
the narrow lane, hideous and gloomy as the name it bore, and 
which, only a few years ago, still wound like a long serpent 
through the mire of this quarter. Just then it was deserted, 
owing to the attraction of the execution close by. The man 
who had just left the square proceeded slowly, attentively 
reading all the inscriptions on the doors. He stopped at 
Number 75, where on the threshold of a shop sat a stout woman 
busily knitting, over whom one read in big yellow letters, 
‘‘Widow Masson.” He saluted the woman, and asked — 

“ Is there not a cellar to let in this house ? ” 

“ There is, master,” answered the widow. 

“ Can I speak to the owner ? ” 

“ And that is myself, by your leave.” 

“Will you show me the cellar? I am a provincial wine 
merchant, my business often brings me to Paris, and I want a 
cellar where I could deposit wine which I sell on commission.” 

They went down together. After examining the place, and 
ascertaining that it was not too damp for the expensive wine 
which he wished to leave there, the man agreed about the rent, 
paid the first term in advance, and was entered on the widow 
Masson^s books under the name of Ducoudray. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that it should have been Denies. 

When he returned home in the evening, his wife told him 
that a large box had arrived. 

“ It is all right,” he said ; “ the carpenter from whom I ordered 
it is a man of his word.” Then he supped, and caressed his 
children. The next day being Sunday, he received the com- 
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munion, to the great edification of the devout people of the 
neighbourhood. 

On Monday the i6th Madame de Lamotte and Edouard, 
descending from the Montereau stage-coach, were met by Denies 
and his wife. 

“ Did my husband write to you, Monsieur Denies ? ” inquired 
Madame de Lamotte. 

“ Yes, madame, two days 2^0 ; and I have arranged our dwell- 
ing for your reception.” 

“What! but did not Monsieur de Lamotte ask you to 
engage the rooms I have had before at the Hotel de France ? ” 

“ He did not say so, and if that was your idea I trust you 
will change it. Do not deprive me of the pleasure of offering 
you the hospitality which for so long I have accepted from you. 
Your room is quite ready, also one for this dear boy,” and so 
saying he took Edouard^s hand ; “ and I am sure if you ask his 
opinion, he will say you had better be content to stay with me.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the boy; “and I do not see why there 
need be any hesitation between friends.” 

Whether by accident, or secret presentiment, or because she 
foresaw a possibility of business discussions between them, 
Madame de Lamotte objected to this arrangement. Derues, 
having a business appointment which he was bound to keep, 
desired his wife to accompany the Lamottes to the Hotel de 
France, and in case of their not being able to find rooms there, 
mentioned three others as the only ones in the quarter where 
they could be comfortably accommodated. Two hours later 
Madame de Lamotte and her son returned to his house in the 
rue Beaubourg. 

The house which Denies occupied stood opposite the rue 
des Mdndtriers, and was pulled down quite lately to make way 
for the rue Rambuteau. In 1776 it was one of the finest 
houses of the rue Beaubourg, and it required a certain income to 
be able to live there, the rents being tolerably high. A large 
arched doorway gave admittance to a passage, lighted at the other 
end by a small court, on the far side of which was the shop into 
which Madame de Lamotte had been taken on the occasion of 
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the accident The house staircase was to the right of the 
passage, and the Derues* dwelling on the entresol. The first 
room, lighted by a window looking into the court, was used as 
a dining-room, and led into a simply furnished sitting-room, 
such as was generally found among the bourgeois and trades- 
people of this period. To the right of the sitting-room was a 
large closet, which could serve as a small study or could hold 
a bed ; to the left was a door opening into the Derues* bed- 
room, which had been prepared for Madame de Lamotte. 
Madame Derues would occupy one of the two beds which 
stood in the alcove. Denies had a bed made up in the sitting- 
room, and Edouard was accommodated in the little study. 

Nothing particular happened during the first few days which 
followed the Lamottes* arrival. They had not come to Paris 
only on account of the Buisson-Souef affairs. Edouard was 
nearly sixteen, and after much hesitation his parents had 
decided on placing him in some school where his hitherto 
neglected education might receive more attention. Derues 
undertook to find a capable tutor, in whose house the boy 
would be brought up in the religious feeling which the cur^ of 
Buisson and his own exhortations had already tended to 
develop. These proceedings, added to Madame de Lamotte*s 
endeavours to collect various sums due to her husband, took 
some time. Perhaps, when on the point of executing a terrible 
crime, Derues tried to postpone the fatal moment, although, 
considering his character, this seems unlikely, for one cannot 
do him the honour of crediting him with a single movement of 
remorse, doubt, or pity. Far from it, it appears from all the 
information which can be gathered, that Derues, faithful to his 
own traditions, was simply experimenting on his unfortunate 
guests, for no sooner were they in his house than both began 
to complain of constant nausea, which they had never suffered 
from before. While he thus ascertained the strength of their 
constitution, he was able, knowing the cause of the malady, to 
give them relief, so that Madame de Lamotte, although she 
grew daily weaker, had so much confidence in him as to think 
it unnecessary to call in a doctor. Fearing to alarm her 
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husband, she never mentioned her su0erings, and her letters 
only spoke of the care and kind attention which she received. 

On the isth of January 1777, Edouard was placed in a 
school in the rue de I’Homme Armd. His mother never saw 
him again. She went out once more to place her husband’s 
power of attorney with a lawyer in the rue de Paon. On her re- 
turn she felt so weak and broken-down that she was obliged to 
go to bed and remain there for several days. On January 29th 
the unfortunate lady had risen, and was sitting near the 
window which overlooked the deserted rue des M^n^triers, 
where clouds of snow were drifting before the wind. Who can 
guess the sad thoughts which may have possessed her ? — all 
around dark, cold, and silent, tending to produce painful de- 
pression and involuntary dread. To escape the gloomy ideas 
which besieged her, her mind went back to the smiling times 
of her youth and marriage. She recalled the time when, 
alone at Buisson during her husband’s enforced absences, she 
wandered with her child in the cool and shaded walks of the 
park, and sat out in the evening, inhaling the scent of the 
flowers, and listening to the murmur of the water, or the sound 
of the whispering breeze in the leaves. Then, coming back 
from these sweet recollections to reality, she shed tears, and 
called on her husband and son. So deep was her reverie thats 
she did not hear the room door open, did not perceive that 
darkness had come on. The light of a candle, dispersing the 
shadows, made her start ; she turned her head, and saw Derues 
coming towards her. He smiled, and she made an effort to 
keep back the tears which were shining in her eyes, and to 
appear calm. 

“ I am afraid I disturb you,” he said. “ I came to ask a 
favour, madame.” 

“ What is it. Monsieur Derues ? ” she inquired. 

“ Will you allow me to have a large chest brought into this 
room ? I ought to pack some valuable things in it which are 
in my charge, and are now in this cupboard. I am afraid it 
will be in your way.” 

** Is it not your own house, and is it not rather I who an! in 
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the way and a cause of trouble ? Pray have it brought in, and 
try to foiget that I am here. You are most kind to me, but 
I wish 1 could spare you all this trouble ajid that I were fit 
to go back to Buisson. I had a letter from my husband 
yesterday ” 

“We vnll talk about that presently, if you wish it,” said 
Denies. “ I will go and fetch the servant to help me to carry in 
this chest. I have put it off hitherto, but it really must be 
sent in three days.” 

He went away, and returned' in a few minutes. The chest 
was carried in, and placed before the cupboard at the foot of 
the bed. Alas ! the poor lady little thought it was her own 
cofhn which stood before her 1 

The maid withdrew, and Denies assisted Madame de 
Lamotte to a seat near the fire, which he revived with more 
fuel. He sat down opposite to her, and by the feeble light of 
the candle placed on a small table between them could con- 
template at leisure the ravages wrought by poison on her 
wasted features. 

“ I saw your son to-day,” he said : “,he complains that you 
neglect him, and have not seen him for twelve days. He does 
not know you have been ill, nor did I tell him. The dear 
^boy ! he loves you so tenderly.” 

“ And I also long to see him. My friend, I cannot tell you 
what terrible presentiments beset me ; it seems as if I were 
threatened with some great misfortune ; and just now, when 
you came in, I could think only of death. What is the cause of 
this languor and weakness ? It is surely no temporary ailment. 
Tell me the truth : am I not dreadfully altered ? and do you 
not think my husband will be shocked when he sees me like 
this ? ” 

“You are unnecessarily anxious,” replied Denies; “it is 
rather a failing of yours. Did I not see you last year 
tormenting yourself about Edouard^s health, when he was not 
even thinking of being ill ? I am not so soon alarmed. My 
own old profession, and that of chemistry, which I studied in 
my fouth, have given me some acquaintance with medicine. 

U. — II 
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I have frequently been consulted, and have prescribed for 
patients whose condition was supposed to be desperate, and 
I can assure you I have never seen a better and stronger 
constitution than yours. Try to calm yourself, and do not call 
up chimeras, because a mind at ease is the greatest enemy of 
illness. This depression will pass, and then you will regain 
your strength.” 

** May God grant it I for I feel weaker every day.” 

“We have still some business to transact together. The 
notary at Beauvais writes that the difficulties which prevented 
his paying over the inheritance of my wife’s relation. Monsieur 
Duplessis, have mostly disappeared. I have a hundred thousand 
livres at my disposal, — that is to say, at yours, — and in a month 
at latest I shall be able to pay off my debt. You ask me to be 
sincere,” he continued, with a tinge of reproachful irony ; “ be 
sincere in your turn, madame, and acknowledge that you and 
your husband have both felt uneasy, and that the delays I have 
been obliged to ask for have not seemed very encouraging 
to you ? ” 

“ It is true,” she replied ; “ but we never questioned your good 
faith.” 

“ And you were right. One is not always able to carry out 
one’s intentions j events can always upset our calculations; 
but what really is in our own power is the desire to do right — 
to be honest ; and I can say that I never intentionally wronged 
anyone. And now I am happy in being able to fulfil my 
promises to you. I trust when I am the owner of Buisson-Souef 
you will not feel obliged to leave it.” 

“ Thank you ; I should like to come occasionally, for all my 
happy recollections are connected with it. Is it necessary for 
me to accompany you to Beauvais ? ” 

“ Why should you not ? The change would do you good.” 

She looked up at him and smiled sadly. “ I am not in a fit 
state to undertake it.” 

“ Not if you imagine that you are unable, certainly. Come, 
have you any confidence in me ? ” 

“ The most complete confidence, as you know.” 
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“ Very well, then : trust to my care. This very evening I will 
prepare a draught for you to take to-morrow morning, and I 
will even now fix the duration of this terrible malady which 
frightens you so much. In two days I shall fetch Edouard from 
his school to celebrate the beginning of your convalescence, 
and we will start, at latest, on February ist. You are astonished 
at what I say, but you shall see if I am not a good doctor, and 
much cleverer than many who pass for such merely because they 
have obtained a diploma.” 

“ Then, doctor, I will place myself in your hands.” 

“ Remember what I say. Vou will leave this on February istl* 

“ To begin this cure, can you ensure my sleeping to-night ? ” 

“ Certainly. I will go now, and send my wife to you. She 
will bring a draught, which you must promise to take.” 

“ I will exactly follow your prescriptions. Good-night, my 
friend.” 

“Good-night, madame; and take courage”; and bowing 
low, he left the room. 

The rest of the evening was spent in preparing the fatal 
medicine. The next morning, an hour or two after Madame 
de Lamotte had swallowed it, the maid who had given it her 
came and told Derues the invalid was sleeping very heavily and 
..^snoring, and asked if she ought to be awoke. He went into 
the room, and, opening the curtains, approached the bed. He 
listened for some time, and recognised that the supposed snoring 
was really the death-rattle. He sent the servant off into the 
country with a letter to one of his friends, telling her not to re- 
turn until the Monday following, February 3rd. He also sent 
away his wife, on some unknown pretext, and remained alone 
with his victim. 

So terrible a situation ought to have troubled the mind of the 
most hardened criminal A man familiar with murder and 
accustomed to shed blood might have felt his heart sink, and, 
in the absence of pity, might have experienced disgust at the 
sight of this prolonged and useless torture ; but Denies, calm 
and easy, as if unconscious of evil, sat coolly beside the bed, as 
any Soctor might have done. From time to time he felt the 
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dackeniiag pulse* and looked at the glassy and sightless eyes 
which turned in their orbits* and he saw without terror the 
approach of night, which rendered this awful even 

more horrible. The most profound silence reigned in the bouse, 
the street was deserted, and the only sound heard was caused 
by an icy rain mixed with snow driven against the glass, and 
occasionally the howl of the wind, which penetrated the chimney 
and scattered the ashes. A single candle placed behind the 
curtains lighted this dismal scene, and the irregular flicker of 
its flame cast weird reflections and dancing shadows on the walls 
of the alcove. There came a lull in the wind, the rain ceased, 
and during this instant of calm someone knocked, at first gently, 
and then sharply, at the outer door. Denies dropped the dying 
woman’s hand and bent forward to listen. The knock was re- 
peated, and he grew pale. He threw the sheet, as if it were a 
shroud, over his victim’s head, drew the curtains of the alcove, 
and went to the door. “ Who is there ? ” he inquired. 

“ Open, Monsieur Derues,” said a voice which he recognised 
as that of a woman of Chartres whose affairs he managed, and 
who had entrusted him with sundry deeds in order that he might 
receive the money due to her. This woman had begun to 
entertain doubts as to Derues’ honesty, and as she was leaving 
Paris the next day, had resolved to get the papers out of hii^. 
hands. 

“ Open the door,” she repeated. “ Don’t you know my voice ? ” 

“ I am sorry I cannot let you in. My servant is out ; she 
has taken the key and locked the door outside.” 

“ You must let me in,” the woman continued ; ^‘it is absolutely 
necessary I should speak to you.” 

“ Come to-morrow.” 

“ I leave Paris to-morrow, and I must have those papers to- 
night” 

He again refused, but she spoke firmly and decidedly. “ 1 
must come in. The porter said you were all out, but, from the 
rue des M^n^triers, I could see the light in your room. My 
brother is with me, and 1 left him below. 1 shall call him, if 
you don’t open the door.” 
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“ Come in, then,” said Denies ; “ your papers are in the sitting- 
room. Wait here, and I will fetch them.” The woman looked 
at him and took his hand. “ Heavens ! how pale you are ! 
What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing is the matter : will you wait here ? ” But she would 
not release of his arm, and followed him into the sitting-room, 
where Denies began to seek hurriedly among the various papers 
which covered a table, “ Here they are,” he said ; ** now you 
can go.” 

“Really,” said the woman, examining her deeds carefully, 
“ never yet did I see you in such a hurry to give up things which 
don’t belong to you. But do hold that candle steadily ; your 
hand is shaking so that I cannot see to read.” 

At that moment the silence which prevailed all round was 
broken by a cry of anguish, a long groan proceeding from the 
chamber to the right of the sitting-room. 

“ What is that?” cried the woman. “ Surely it is a dying person !” 

The sense of the danger which threatened made Derues pull 
himself together. “ Do not be alarmed,” he said. “ My wife has 
been seized with a violent fever ; she is quite delirious now, 
and that is why I told the porter to let no one come up.” 

But the groans in the next room continued, and the un- 
welcome visitor, overcome by terror which she could neither 
surmount nor explain, took a hasty leave, and descended the 
staircase with all possible rapidity. As soon as he could close 
the door. Derues returned to the bedroom. 

Nature frequently collects all her expiring strength at the last 
moment of existence. The unhappy lady struggled beneath her 
coverings ; the agony she suffered had given her a convulsive 
energy, and inarticulate sounds proceeded from her mouth. 
Denies approached and held her on the bed. She sank back 
on the pillow, shuddering convulsively, her hands plucking and 
twisting the sheets, her teeth chattering and biting the loose 
hair which fell over her face and shoulders. “ Water 1 water ! ” 
she cried ; and then, “ Edouard, — my husband ! — Edouard ! — is 
it y<ju ? ” Then rising with a last effort, she seized her murderer 
by the arm, repeating, “ Edouard !-— oh ! ” and then fell heavily, 
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dragging Denies down with her. His face was against hers ; he 
raised his head, but the dying hand, clenched in agony, had 
closed upon him like a vice. The icy fingers seemed made of 
iron and could not be opened, as though the victim had seized 
on her assassin as a prey, and clung to the proof of his crime. 

Denies at last freed himself, and putting his hand on her heart, 

“ It is over,” he remarked ; “ she has been a long time about it. 
What o’clock is it? — Ninel She has struggled against death 
for twelve hours ! ” 

While the limbs still retained a little warmth, he drew the 
feet together, crossed the hands on the breast, and placed the 
body in the chest. When he had locked it up, he remade the 
bed, undressed himself, and slept comfortably in the other one. 

The next day, February ist, the day he had fixed for the 
** going out ” of Madame de Lamotte, he caused the chest to be 
placed on a hand-cart and carried at about ten o’clock in the 
morning to the workshop of a carpenter of his acquaintance 
called Mouchy, who dwelt near the Louvre. The two com- 
missionaires employed had been selected in distant quarters, and 
did not know each other. They were well paid, and each pre- 
sented with a bottle of wine. These men could never be traced. 
Denies requested the carpenter’s wife to allow the chest to re- 
main in the large workshop, saying he had forgotten somethings 
at his own house, and would return to fetch it in three hours. 
But, instead of a few hours, he left it for two whole days — ^why, 
one does not know, but it may be supposed that he wanted the 
time to dig a trench in a sort of vault under the staircase leading 
to the cellar in the rue de la Mortellerie. Whatever the cause, 
the delay might have been fatal, and did occasion an unforeseen 
encounter which nearly betrayed him. But of all the actors in 
this scene he alone knew the real danger he incurred, and his 
coolness never deserted him for a moment. 

The third day, as he walked alongside the hand-cart on 
which the chest was being conveyed, he was accosted at Saint 
Germain I’Auxerrois by a creditor who had obtained a writ 
of execution against him, and at the imperative sign made by 
this man the porter stopped. The creditor attacked Denies 
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violently, reproaching him for his bad faith in language which 
was both energetic and uncomplimentary ; to which the latter 
replied in as conciliatory a manner as he could assume. But 
it was impossible to silence the enemy, and an increasing crowd 
of idlers began to assemble round them. 

“ When will you pay me ? ” demanded the creditor. “ I have 
an execution against you. What is there in that box? 
Valuables which you cart away secretly, in order to laugh at my 
just claims, as you did two years ago ? ” 

Denies shuddered all over; he exhausted himself in pro- 
testations ; but the other, almost beside himself, continued to 
shout. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, turning to the crowd, “ all these tricks and 
grimaces and signs of the cross are no good. I must have my 
money, and as I know what his promises are worth, I will pay 
myself! Come, you knave, make haste. Tell me what there is 
in that box ; open it, or I will fetch the police.” 

The crowd was divided between the creditor and debtor, 
and possibly a free fight would have begun, but the general 
attention was distracted by the arrival of another spectator. 
A voice heard above all the tumult caused a score of heads to 
turn, it was the voice of a woman crying — 

“ The abominable history of Leroi de Valine^ condemned to 
death at the age of sixteen for having poisoned his entire 
family / ” 

Continually crying her wares, the drunken, staggering woman 
approached the crowd, and striking out right and left with 
fists and elbows, forced her way to Derues. 

“ Ah I ah ! ” said she, after looking him well over, “ is it 
you, my gossip Denies I Have you again a little affair on 
hand like the one when you set fire to your shop in the rue 
Saint-Victor ? ” 

Derues recognised the hawker who had abused him on the 
threshold of his shop some years previously, and whom he had 
never seen since. “ Yes, yes,” she continued, “you had better 
look at me with your little round cat^s eyes. Are you going to 
say you don^t know me ? ” 
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Denies appealed to his creditor. “ You see,” he said, ** to 
what insults you are exposing me. I do not know this woman 
who abuses me.” 

“What I — ^you don't know me! You who accused me of 
being a thief I But luckily the Maniffets have been known in 
Paris as honest people for generations, while as for you ” 

“ Sir,” said Denies, “ this case contains valuable wine which 
I am commissioned to sell To-morrow I shall receive the 
money for it ; to-morrow, in the course of the day, I will pay 
what I owe you. But I am waited for now, do not in Heaven's 
name detain me longer, and thus deprive me of the means of 
paying at all.” 

“Don't believe him, my good man,” said the hawker; 
“ lying comes natural to him always.” 

“ Sir, I promise on my oath you shall be paid to-morrow ; 
you had better trust the word of an honest man rather than 
the ravings of a drunken woman.” 

The creditor still hesitated, but another person now spoke 
in Derues' favour; it was the carpenter Mouchy, who had 
inquired the cause of the quarrel. 

“ For God's sake,” he exclaimed, “ let the gentleman go on. 
That chest came from my workshop, and I know there is wine 
inside it ; he told my wife so two days ago.” 

“ Will you be surety for me, my friend ? ” asked Denies. 

“ Certainly I will ; I have not known you for ten years in 
order to leave you in trouble and refuse to answer for you. 
What, the devil 1 are respectable people to be stopped like this 
in a public place ? Come, sir, believe his word, as I do.” 

After some more discussion, the porter was at last allowed 
to proceed with his hand-cart. The hawker wanted to interfere, 
but Mouchy warned her off and ordered her to be silent. 
“ Ah, bah ! ” she cried ; “ what does it matter to me ? Let him 
sell his wine if he can ; I shall not drink any on his premises. 
This is the second time he has found a surety to my knowledge ; 
the beggar must have some special secret for encouraging the 
growth of fools. Good-bye, gossip Derues ; you know I shall 
be selling your history some day. Meanwhile 
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*• The dbominabk history of Leroi de Valine, condemned to 
death at the age of sixteen for having poisoned his entire family!^ 

Whilst she amused the people by her grimaces apmd 
grotesque gestures, and while Mouchy held forth to some of 
them, Denies made his escape. Several times between Saint- 
Germain TAuxerrois and the rue de la Mortellerie he nearly 
fainted, and was obliged to stop. While the danger lasted, he 
had had sufficient self-control to confront it coolly, but now 
that he calculated the depth of the abyss which for a moment 
had opened beneath his feet, dizziness laid hold on him. 

Other precautions now became necessary. His real name 
had been mentioned before the commissionaire, and the widow 
Masson, who owned the cellar, only knew him as Ducoudray. 
He went on in front, asked for the keys, which till then had 
been left with her, and the chest was got downstairs without 
any awkward questions. Only the porter seemed astonished 
that this supposed wine, which was to be sold immediately, 
should be put in such a place, and asked if he might come the 
next day and move it again. Denies replied that someone 
was coming for it that very day. This question, and the 
disgraceful scene which the man had witnessed, made it 
necessary to get rid of him without letting him see the pit dug 
under the staircase. Derues tried to drag the chest towards 
the hole, but all his strength was insufficient to move it. He 
uttered terrible imprecations when he recognised his own 
weakness, and saw that he would be obliged to bring another 
stranger, an informer perhaps, into this charnel-house, where, as 
yet, nothing betrayed his crime. No sooner escaped from one 
peril than he encountered another, and already he had to struggle 
against his own deeds. He measured the length of the trench, it 
was too short. Denies went out and repaired to the place where 
he had hired the labourer who had dug it out, but he could 
not find the man, whom he had only seen once, and whose 
name he did not know. Two whole days were spent in this 
fruitless search, but on the third, as he was wandering on one 
of^the quays at the time labourers were to be found there, a 
mason, thinking he was looking for someone, inquired what 
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he wanted. Denies looked well at the man, and concluding 
from his appearance that he was probably rather simple- 
minded, asked — 

“ Would you like to earn a crown of three livres by an easy 
job?” 

“ What a question, master ! ” answered the mason. “ Work 
is so scarce that I am going back into the country this very 
evening.” 

“Very welll Bring your tools, spade, and pickaxe, and 
follow me.” 

They both went down to the cellar, and the mason was 
ordered to dig out the pit till it was five and a half feet deep. 
While the man worked. Denies sat beside the chest and read. 
When it was half done, the mason stopped for breath, and 
leaning on his spade, inquired why he wanted a trench of such 
a depth. Derues, who had probably foreseen the question, 
answered at once, without being disconcerted — 

“ I want to bury some bottled wine which is contained in 
this case.” 

“ Wine 1 ” said the other. “ Ah ! you are laughing at me, 
because you think I look a fool ! 1 never yet heard of such a 

recipe for improving wine.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

“ D’AlenQon.” 

“ Cider drinker ! You were brought up in Normandy, that 
is clear. Well, you can learn from me, Jean - Baptiste 
Ducoudray, a wine grower of Tours, and a wine merchant for 
the last ten years, that new wine thus buried for a year 
acquires the quality and characteristics of the oldest brands.” 

“It is possible,” said the mason, again taking his spade, 
“ but all the same it seems a little odd to me.” 

When he had finished. Derues asked him to help to drag 
the chest alongside the trench, so that it might be easier to 
take out the bottles and arrange them. The mason agreed, 
but when he moved the chest the foetid odour which 
proceeded from it made him draw back, declaring that a 
smell such as that could not possibly proceed from wine. 
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Denies tried to persuade him that the smell came from drains 
under the cellar, the pipe of which could be seen. It appeared 
to satisfy him, and he again took hold of the chest, but 
immediately let it go again, and said positively that he could 
not execute Denies’ orders, being convinced that the chest 
must contain a decomposing corpse. Then Derues threw 
himself at the man’s feet and acknowledged that it was the 
dead body of a woman who had unfortunately lodged in his 
house, and who had died there suddenly from an unknown 
malady, and that, dreading lest he should be accused of 
having murdered her, he had decided to conceal the death and 
bury her here. 

The mason listened, alarmed at this confidence, and not 
knowing whether to believe it or not. Derues sobbed and wept 
at his feet, beat his breast and tore out his hair, calling on God 
and the saints as witnesses of his good faith and his innocence. 
He showed the book he was reading while the mason exca- 
vated : it was the Seven Penitential Psalms, “ How unfortunate 
I am ! ” he cried. “ This woman died in my house, I assure 
you — died suddenly, before I could call a doctor. I was alone ; 
I might have been accused, imprisoned, perhaps condemned 
for a crime I did not commit. Do not ruin me ! You leave 
Paris to-night, you need not be uneasy ; no one would know 
that I employed you, if this unhappy affair should ever be 
discovered. I do not know your name, I do not wish to know 
it, and I tell you mine, it is Ducoudray. I give myself up to 
you, but have some pity ! — if not for me, yet for my wife and my 
two little children — for these poor creatures whose only support 
I am ! ” 

Seeing that the mason was touched. Denies opened the chest. 

“ Look,” he said, “ examine the body of this woman, does it 
show any mark of violent death ? My God ! ” he continued, 
joining his hands and in tones of despairing agony, — “my 
God, Thou who readest all hearts, and who knowest my 
innocence, canst Thou not ordain a miracle to save an honest 
man? Wilt Thou not command this dead body to bear 
witness for me ? ” 
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The nrason was stupefied by this flow of language. Unable 
to festrain his tears, he promised to keep silence, persuaded 
that Denies was innocent, and that appearances only were 
against him. The latter, moreover, did not neglect other 
means of persuasion ; he handed the mason two gold pieces, and 
between them they buried the body of Madame de Lamotte. 

However extraordinary this fact, which might easily be 
supposed imaginary, may appear, it certainly happened. In 
the examination at his trial Denies himself revealed it, repeat- 
ing the story which had satisfied the mason. He believed 
that this man had denounced him : he was mistaken, for this 
confidant of his crime, who might have been the first to put 
justice on his track, never reappeared, and but for Derues* 
acknowledgment his existence would have remained unknown. 

This first deed accomplished, another victim was already 
appointed. Trembling at first as to the consequences of his 
forced confession. Derues waited some days, paying, however, 
his creditor as promised. He redoubles his demonstrations of 
piety, he casts a furtive glance on everyone he meets, seeking 
for some expression of distrust. But no one avoids him, or 
points him out with a raised finger, or whispers on seeing him ; 
everywhere he encounters the customary expression of good- 
will. Nothing has changed; suspicion passes over his head 
without alighting there. He is reassured, and resumes his work. 
Moreover, had he wished to remain passive, he could not have 
done so ; he was now compelled to follow that fatal law of crime 
which demands that blood must be effaced with blood, and 
which is compelled to appeal again to death in order to stifle 
the accusing voice already issuing from the tomb. 

Edouard de Lamotte, lovir^ his mother as much as she 
loved him, became uneasy at receiving no visits, and was 
astonished at this sudden indifference. Denies wrote to him 
as follows : — 

•* I have at length some good news for you, my dear boy, 
but you must not tell your mother I have betrayed her secret^; 
she would scold me, because she is planning a surprise for you. 
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and die wious steps and care necessary in amuiging tbis 
important matter have caused her absence. You were to know 
nothing until the nth or 12th of this mondi« but now that all 
is settled, 1 should blame myself if I prolonged the uncertainty 
in which you have been left, only you must promise me to look 
as much astonished as possible. Your mother, who only lives 
for you, is going to present you with the greatest gift a youth 
of your age can receive — that of liberty. Yes, dear boy, we 
thought we had discovered that you have no very keen taste 
for study, and that a secluded life will suit neither your character 
nor your health. In saying this I utter no reproach, for every 
man is born with his own decided tastes, and the way to success 
and happiness is— often — to allow him to follow these instincts. 
We have had long discussions on this subject — your mother 
and I — and we have thought much about your future ; she has 
at last come to a decision, and for the last ten days has been 
at Versailles, endeavouring to obtain your admission as a 
royal page. Here is the mystery, this is the reason which has 
kept her from you, and as she knew you would hear it with 
delight, she wished to have the pleasure of telling you herself. 
Therefore, once again, when you see her, which will be very 
soon, do not let her see I have told you ; appear to be greatly 
surprised. It is true that I am asking you to tell a lie, but it 
is a very innocent one, and its good intention will counteract 
its sinfulness — may God grant we never have worse upon our 
consciences ! Thus, instead of lessons and the solemn precepts 
of your tutors, instead of a monotonous school-life, you are 
going to enjoy your liberty ; also the pleasures of the court 
and the world. All that rather alarms me, and I ought to 
confess that I at first opposed this plan. I begged your mother 
to reflect, to consider that in this new existence you would run 
great risk of losing the religious feeling which inspires you, and 
which I have had the happiness, during my sojourn at Buisson- 
Souef, of further developing in your mind. I still recall with 
emotion your fervid and sincere aspirations towards the Creator 
when you approached the Sacred Table for the first time, and 
Vhen, kneeling beside you, and envying the purity of heart 
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and innocence of soul which appeared to animate your counte- 
nance as with a divine radiance, I besought Grod that, in 
default of my own virtue, the love for heavenly Truth with 
which I have inspired you might be reckoned to my account. 
Your piety is my work, Edouard, and I defended it against 
your mother’s plans; but she replied that in every career a 
man is master of his own good or evil actions ; and as I have 
no authority over you, and friendship only gives me the right 
to advise, I must give way. If this be your vocation, then 
follow it. 

“ My occupations are so numerous (I have to collect from 
different sources this hundred thousand livres intended to 
defray the greater part of the Buisson purchase) that I have 
not a moment in which to come and see you this week. Spend 
the time in reflection, and write to me fully what you think 
about this plan. If, like me, you feel any scruples, you must 
tell them to your mother, who decidedly wants only to make 
you happy. Speak to me freely, openly. It is arranged that I 
am to fetch you on the nth of this month, and escort you to 
Versailles, where Madame de Lamotte will be waiting to 
receive you with the utmost tenderness Adieu, dear boy; 
write to me. Your father knows noth^i^ as yet ; his consent 
will be asked after your decision.” ^ 

The answer to this letter did not have to be waited for : it 
was such as Derues expected ; the lad accepted joyfully. The 
answer was, for the murderer, an arranged plea of defence, a 
proof which, in a given case, might link the present with the 
past. 

On the morning of February i ith, Shrove Tuesday, he went 
to fetch the young de Lamotte from his school, telling the 
master that he was desired by the youth’s mother to conduct 
him to Versailles. But, instead, he took him to his own house, 
saying that he had a letter from Madame de Lamotte asking 
them not to come till the next day; so they started on 
Ash Wednesday, Edouard having breakfasted on chocolate. 
Arrived at Versailles, they stopped at the Fleur-de-lys inn. 
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but there the sickness which the boy had complained of during 
the journey became very serious, and the innkeeper, having 
young children, and believing that he recognised symptoms of 
smallpox, which just then was ravaging Versailles, refused 
to receive them, saying he had no vacant room. This might 
have disconcerted anyone but Derues, but his audacity, 
activity, and resource seemed to increase with each fresh 
obstacle. Leaving Edouard in a room on the ground floor 
which had no communication with the rest of the inn, he went 
at once to look for lodgings, and hastily explored the town. 
After a fruitless search, he found at last, at the junction of the 
rue Saint-Honor^ with that of the Orangerie, a cooper named 
Martin, who had a furnished room to spare. This he hired at 
thirty sous per day for himself and his nephew, who had been 
taken suddenly ill, under the name of Beauprd. To avoid 
being questioned later, he informed the cooper in a few words 
that he was a doctor ; that he had come to Versailles in order 
to place his nephew in one of the offices of the town ; that in 
a few days the latter’s mother would arrive to join him in seeing 
and making application to influential persons about the court, 
to whom he had letters of introduction. As soon as he had 
delivered this fable with all the appearance of truth with which 
he knew so well how to disguise his falsehoods, he went back to 
the young de Lamotte, who was already so exhausted that he 
was hardly able to drag himself as far as the cooper’s house. 
He fainted on arrival, and was carried into the hired room, 
where Derues begged to be left alone with him, and only asked 
for certain beverages which he told the people how to prepare. 

Whether it was that the strength of youth fought against the 
poison, or that Denies took pleasure in watching the sufferings of 
his victim, the agony of the poor lad was prolonged until the 
fourth day. The sickness continuing incessantly, he sent the 
cooper’s wife for a medicine which he prepared and administered 
himself. It produced terrible pain, and Edouard’s cries brought 
the cooper and his wife upstairs. They represented to Denies 
that he ought to call in a doctor and consult with him, but he 
rdfused decidedly, saying that a doctor hastily fetched might 
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prove to be an ignorant person with whom he could not agree, 
and that he could not allow one so dear to him to be prescribed 
for and nursed hy anyone but himselfl 

** I know what the malady is,” he continued, raising his eyes 
to heaven ; “ it is one that has to be concealed rather than 
acknowledged. Poor youth ! whom I love as my own son, if 
God, touched by my tears and thy suffering, permits me to 
save thee, thy whole life will be too short for thy blessings 
and thy gratitude 1 ” And as Madame Martin asked what this 
malady might be, he answered with hypocritical blushes — 

Do not ask, madame ; there are things of which you do 
not know even the naune.” 

At another time, Martin expressed his surprise that the 
young man’s mother had not yet appeared, who, according to 
Denies, was to have met him at Versailles. He asked how 
she could know that they were lodging in his house, and if he 
should send to meet her at any place where she was likely to 
arrive. 

**His mother,” said Denies, looking compassionately at 
Edouard, who lay pale, motionless, and as if insensible , — ** bis 
mother ! Hie calls for her incessantly. Ah 1 monsieur, 
some families are greatly to be pitied i My entreaties prevailed 
on her to decide on coming hither, but will she keep her 
promise ? Do not ask me to tell you more ; it is too painful 
to have to accuse a mother of having forgotten her duties in 
the presence of her son . . . there are secrets which ought not 
to be told . . . unhappy woman ! ” 

EdcMiard moved, extended his arms, and repeated, Mother ! 
. . . mother!” 

Denies hastened to his side and took his hands in his, as if 
to warm them. 

“My mother!” the youth repeated. “Why have I not 
seen her? She was to have met me.” 

“ You shall soon see her, dear boy ; only keep quiet.” 

“ But just now 1 thought she was dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” cried Danes. “ Drive away these sad thoughts. 
They are caused by the fever only.” • 
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“No! oh no! ... I heard a secret voice which said, 

‘ Thy mother is dead 1 * . . . And then I beheld a livid corpse 
before me. ... It was she ! . . . I knew her well 1 and she 

seemed to have suffered so much ” 

“ Dear boy, your mother is not dead. . . . My God 1 what 
terrible chimeras you conjure up ! You will see her again, I 
assure you ; she has arrived already. Is it not so, madame ? ” 
he asked, turning towards the Martins, who were both leaning 
against the foot of the bed, and signing to them to support 
this pious falsehood, in order to calm the young man. “ Did she 
not arrive and come to his bedside and kiss him while he slept, 
and she will soon come again ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Madame Martin, wiping her eyes ; “ and she 
begged my husband and me to help your uncle to take great 
care of you ” 

The youth moved again, and looking round him with a 

dazed expression, said, “ My uncle ? ” 

“You had better go,” said Derues in a whisper to the 
Martins. “lam afraid he is delirious again ; I will prepare a 
draught, which will give him a little rest and sleep.” 

“ Adieu, then, adieu,” answered Madame Martin ; “ and may 
Heaven bless you for the care you bestow on this poor 
young man I ” 

On Friday evening violent vomiting appeared to have 
benefited the sufferer. He had rejected most of the poison, 
and had a fairly quiet night. But on the Saturday morning 
Denies sent the cooper^s little girl to buy more medicine, 
which he prepared himself, like the first. The day was horrible, 
and about six in the evening, seeing his victim was at the last 
gasp, he opened a little window overlooking the shop and 
summoned the cooper, requesting him to go at once for a 
priest. When the latter arrived he found Denies in tears, 
kneeling at the dying boy^s bedside. And now, by the light 
of two tapers placed on a table, flanking the holy water-stoup, 
there began what on one side was an abominable and sacri- 
legious comedy, a disgraceful parody of that which Christians 
co&sider most sacred and most dear ; on the other, a pious 
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and consoling ceremony. The cooper and his wife, their eyes 
bathed in tears, knelt in the middle of the room, murmuring 
such prayers as they could remember. Denies gave up his 
place to the priest, but as Edouard did not answer the latter^s 
questions, he approached the bed, and bending over the 
sufferer, exhorted him to confession. 

Dear boy,” he said, “ take courage ; your sufferings here will 
be counted to you above : God will weigh them in the scales 
of His infinite mercy. Listen to the words of His holy 
minister, cast your sins into His bosom, and obtain from Him 
forgiveness for your faults.” 

** I am in such terrible pain 1 ” cried Edouard. “ Water 1 
water ! Extinguish the fire which consumes me ! ” 

A violent fit came on, succeeded by exhaustion and the 
death-rattle. Derues fell on his knees, and the priest 
administered extreme unction. There was then a moment of 
absolute silence, more impressive than cries and sobs. The 
priest collected himself for a moment, crossed himself, and 
began to pray. Derues also crossed himself, and repeated in a 
low voice, apparently choked by grief — 

“ Go forth^ O Christian soul, from this world, in the name of 
God the Father Almighty, who created thee ; in the name of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who suffered for thee ; in 
the name of the Holy Ghost, who was poured out upon theeP 
The youth struggled in his bed, and a convulsive movement 
agitated his limbs. Derues continued — 

“ When thy soul departs from this body may it be admitted to 
the holy Mountain of Sion, to the Heavenly Jerusalem, to the 
numerous company of Angels, and to the Church of tlu First-bom, 

whose names are written in Heaven ” 

“Mother! ... my mother!” cried Edouard. Denies 
resumed — 

“ Let God arise, and lei the Powers of Darkness be dispersed / 
ht the Spirits of Evil, who reign over the air, be put to flight ; let 
them not dare to attack a soul redeemed by the precious blood of 
Jesus ChristP 

“ Amen,** responded the priest and the Martins. 
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There was another silence, broken only by the stifled sobs of 
Denies. The priest again crossed himself and took up the prayer. 

“ We beseech Thee, O beloved and only Son of God, by the 
merits of Thy sacred Passion, Thy Cross and Thy Death, to 
deliver this Thy servant from the pains of Hell, and to lead him 
to that happy plcue whither Thou didst vouchsafe to lead the 
thief, who, with Thee, was bound upon the Cross : Thou, who 
art God, living and reigning with the Father and the Holy Ghostl* 

^*Amen,** repeated those present. Denies now took up the 
prayer, and his voice mingled with the dying gasps of the sufferer. 

** And there was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth 
hour, and the sun was darkened^— 

“ My God ! ... my God I . . . what have I done, that I 
should suffer thus ? ” 

“ And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi / Eloi / lama sabachthani / My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me t ” 

“I am dying ! . . . Water I water ! ” 

Madame Martin rose, and supporting Edouard on the pillow, 
gave him a few spoonsful of liquid. Denies continued, more 
slowly-^ 

After this, Jesus, knowing that all things were now accom- 
plished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now 
there was set a vessel full of vinegar ; and they filled a sponge with 
vinegar, and put it upon hyssop and put it to His mouth. When 
Jesus therefore had received the vinegar. He said. It is finished, 
and having cried with a loud voice. He said. Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit, and He bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghostl* 

The dying lips moved, but could no longer articulate. The 
last convulsive movements relaxed, the head fell on the breast. 

“ Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord^' said 
the priest ; 

** For in Thy sight shall no man living be justified, responded 
Denies. 

“ Deliver not unto savage beasts the souls of those who praise 
2liee^\- 
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“ And forget not for ever the souls of Thy poor^ 

Then, together — 

« 2}) Thee^ O Lord^ we eommend the soul of this Thy servant^ 
that, being dead to the world, he may live to Thee : and the sins he 
hath committed through the frailty of his mortal nature, do Thou, 
in Thy most merciful goodness, forgive and wash away. Amen,** 

After which all present sprinkled holy water on the body. 

When the priest had retired, shown out by Madame Martin, 
Denies said to her husband — 

“This unfortunate young man has died without the con- 
solation of beholding his mother. . . . His last thought was 
^r her. . . . There now remains the last duty, a very painful 
one to accomplish, but my poor nephew imposed it on me. 
A few hours ago, feeling that his end was near, he asked me, 
as a last mark of friendship, not to entrust these final duties 
to the hands of strangers.” 

While he applied himself to the necessary work in presence 
of the cooper, who was much affected by the sight of such 
sincere and profound affliction, Denies added, sighing — 

“ I shall always grieve for this dear boy. Alas I that evil 
living should have caused his early death I I knew nothing 
till too late. My poor nephew suffered from a terrible disease, 
and this being neglected, has caused his death. Bad company 
has been his ruin, and his mother is much to blame. May 
God have mercy on him ! ” 

When he had finished laying out the body, he threw some 
little packets into the fire which he professed to have found 
in the youth^s pockets, telling Martin, in order to support this 
assertion, that they contained drugs suitable to this disgraceful 
malady. 

He spent the night in the room with the corpse, as he had 
done in the case of Madame de Lamotte, and the next day, 
Sunday, he sent Martin to the parish church of St. Louis, to 
arrange for a funeral of the simplest kind ; telling him to fill 
up the certificate in the name of Beauprd, born at Commercy, 
in Lorraine. He declined himself either to go to the church 
or to appear at the funeral, saying that his grief was too gr^t 
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Martin, returning from the funeral, found him engaged in 
prayer. Denies gave him the dead youth’s clothes and 
departed, leaving some money to be given to the poor of the 
parish, and for masses to be said for the repose of the soul 
of the dead. 

He arrived at home in the evening, found his wife entertain- 
ing some friends j and told them he had just come from 
Chartres, where he had been summoned on business. Every- 
one noticed his unusual air of satisfaction, and he sang several 
songs during supper. 

Having accomplished these two crimes, Denies did not 
remain idle. When the murderer’s part of his nature was at 
rest, the thief reappeared. His extreme avarice now made him 
regret the expense caused by the deaths of Madame de Lamotte 
and her son, and he wished to recoup himself. Two days after 
his return from Versailles, he ventured to present himself at 
Edouard’s school. He told the master that he had received 
a letter from Madame de Lamotte, saying that she wished to 
keep her son, and asking him to obtain Edouard’s belongings. 
The schoolmaster’s wife, who was present, replied that that 
could not be ; that Monsieur de Lamotte would have known of 
his wife’s intention ; that she would not have taken such a step 
without consulting him ; and that only the evening before, they 
had received a present of game from Buisson-Souef, with a letter 
in which Monsieur de Lamotte entreated them to take great 
care of his son. 

“If what you say is true,” she continued, “Madame de 
Lamotte is no doubt acting on your advice in taking away 
her son. But I will write to Buisson.” 

“ You had better not do anything in the matter,” said Derues, 
turning to the schoolmaster. “ It is quite possible that Monsieur 
de Lamotte does not know. I am aware that his wife does 
not always consult him. She is at Versailles, where I took 
Edouard to her, and I will inform her of your objection.” 

To ensure impunity for these murders, Derues had resolved 
on the death of Monsieur de Lamotte ; but before executing 
this last crime, he wished for some proof of the recent pretended 
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agreements between himself and Madame de Lamotte. He 
would not wait for the disappearance of the whole family before 
presenting himself as the lawful proprietor of Buisson-Souef. 
Prudence required him to shelter himself behind a deed which 
should have been executed by that lady. On February 27th 
he appeared at the office of Madame de Lamotte’s lawyer in 
the rue du Paon, and, with all the persuasion of an artful 
tongue, demanded the power of attorney on that lady’s behalf, 
saying that he had, by private contract, just paid a hundred 
thousand livres on the total amount of purchase, which money 
was now deposited with a notary. The lawyer, much astonished 
that an affair of such importance should have been arranged 
without any reference to himself, refused to give up the deed 
to anyone but Monsieur or Madame de Lamotte, and inquired 
why the latter did not appear herself. Denies replied that she 
was at Versailles, and that he was to send the deed to her 
there. He repeated his request and the lawyer his refusal, until 
Denies retired, saying he would find means to compel him to 
give up the deed. He actually did, the same day, present a 
petition to the civil authority, in which Cyrano Denies de Bury 
sets forth arrangements, made with Madame de Lamotte, 
founded on the deed given by her husband, and requires 
permission to seize and withdraw said deed from the custody 
in which it remains at present. The petition is granted. The 
lawyer objects that he can only give up the deed to either 
Monsieur or Madame de Lamotte, unless he be otherwise 
ordered* Derues has the effrontery to again appeal to the civil 
authority, but, for the reasons given by that public officer, the 
affair is adjourned. 

These two futile efforts might have compromised Denies had 
they been heard of at Buisson-Souef ; but everything seemed 
to conspire in the criminal’s favour : neither the schoolmaster’s 
wife nor the lawyer thought of writing to Monsieur de Lamotte. 
The latter, as yet unsuspecting, was tormented by other 
anxieties, and kept at home by illness. 

In these days, distance is shortened, and one can travel from 
Villeneuve-le-Roi-lez-Sens to Paris in a few hours. This was 
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not the case in 1777, when private industry and activity, 
stifled by routine and privilege, had not yet experienced the 
need of providing the means for rapid communication. Half 
a day was required to go from the capital to Versailles; a 
journey of twenty leagues required at least two days and a night, 
and bristled with obstacles and delays of all kinds. These 
difficulties of transport, still greater during bad weather, and a 
long and serious attack of gout, explain why Monsieur de Lamotte, 
who was so ready to take alarm, had remained separated from 
his wife from the middle of December to the end of February. 
He had received reassuring letters from her, written at first with 
freedom and simplicity ; but he thought he noticed a gradual 
change in the later ones, which appeared to proceed more from 
the mind than the heart. A style which aimed at being natural 
was interspersed with unnecessary expressions of affection, 
unusual between married people well assured of their mutual 
love. Monsieur de Lamotte observed and exaggerated these 
peculiarities, and though endeavouring to persuade himself that 
he was mistaken, he could not forget them, or regain his usual 
tranquillity. Being somewhat ashamed of his anxiety, he kept 
his fears to himself. 

One morning, as he was sunk in a large arm-chair by the fire, 
his sitting-room door opened, and the cur^ entered, who was 
surprised by his despondent, sad, and pale appearance. “ What is 
the matter ? ” he inquired. “ Have you had an extra bad night ? ” 
“ Yes,” answered Monsieur de Lamotte. 

“ Well, have you any news from Paris ? ” 

“Nothing for a whole week : it is odd, is it not?” 

“ I am always hoping that this sale may fall through ; it drags 
on for so very long ; and I believe that Monsieur Denies, in spite 
of what your wife wrote a month ago, has not as much money 
as he pretends to have. Do you know that it is said that 
Monsieur Despeignes-Duplessis, Madame Denies’ relative, 
whose money they inherited, was assassinated ? ” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“ It is a common report in the country, and was brought here 
bj a man who came recently from Beauvais.” 
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“ Have the murderers been discovered ? ” 

“ Apparently not; justice seems unable to discover anything 
at all” 

Monsieur de Lamotte hung his head, and his countenance 
assumed an expression of painful thought, as though this news 
affected him personally. 

Frankly,” resumed the cur6, “I believe you will remain 
Seigneur du Buisson-Souef, and that I shall be spared the 
pain of writing another name over your seat in the church of 
Villeneuve.” 

The affair must be settled in a few days, for 1 can wait no 
longer : if the purchaser be not Monsieur Denies, it will have 
to be someone else. What makes you think he is short of 
money ? ” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” said the cur^, “ a man who has money either 
pays his debts, or is a cheat. Now Heaven preserve me from 
suspecting Monsieur Derues’ honesty ! ” 

“ What do you know about him ? ” 

** Do you remember Brother Marchois of the Camaldulians, 
who came to see me last spring, and who was here the day 
Monsieur Denies arrived, with your wife and Edouard ? ” 

“Perfectly. Well?” 

“Well, I happened to tell him in one of my letters that 
Monsieur Derues had become the purchaser of Buisson-Souef, 
and that I believed the arrangements were concluded. There- 
upon Brother Marchois wrote asking me to remind him that he 
owes them a sum of eight hundred livres, and that, so far, they 
have not seen a penny of it.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Monsieur de Lamotte, “ perhaps I should have 
done better not to let myself be deluded by his fine promises. 
He certainly has honey on his tongue, and when once one begins 
to listen to him, one can’t help doing what he wants. All the 
same, I had rather have had to deal with someone else.” 

“ And is it this which worries you, and makes you seem so 
anxious ? ” 

“ This and other things.” 

“What, then?” 
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1 am really ashamed to own it, but I am as credulous and 
timid as any old woman. Now do not laugh at me too much. 
Do you believe in dreams ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” said the cur^, smiling, “ you should never ask 
a coward whether he is afraid, you only risk his telling a lie. 
He will say ‘No,* but he means ‘Yes.*** 

“ And are you a coward, my father ? ** 

“ A little. I don’t precisely believe all the nursery tales, or 
in the favourable or unfavourable meaning of some object seen 
during our sleep, but ^** 

A sound of steps interrupted them, a servant entered, 
announcing Monsieur Derues. 

On hearing the name. Monsieur de Lamotte felt troubled in 
spite of himself, but, overcoming the impression, he rose to meet 
the visitor. 

“ You had better stay,** he said to the cur^, who was also 
rising to take leave. “ Stay ; we have probably nothing to say 
which cannot be said before you.** 

Denies entered the room, and, after the usual compliments, 
sat down by the fire, opposite Monsieur de Lamotte. 

“ You did not expect me,** he said, “ and I ought to apologise 
for surprising you thus.** 

“ Give me some news of my wife,** asked Monsieur de Lamotte 
anxiously. 

“She has never been better. Your son is also in perfect 
health.” 

“ But why are you alone ? Why does not Marie accompany 
you ? It is ten weeks since she went to Paris.** 

“ She has not yet quite finished the business with which you 
entrusted her. Perhaps I am partly the cause of this long 
absence, but one cannot transact business as quickly as one 
would wish. But you have no doubt heard from her, that all 
is finished, or nearly so, between us. We have drawn up a 
second private contract, which annuls the former agreement, 
and I have paid over a sum of one hundred thousand livres.** 

“ I do not comprehend,” said Monsieur de Lamotte. “ What 
can induce my wife not to inform me of this ? ** 
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" You did not know ? ” 

** I know nothing. I was wondering just now with Monsieur 
le cur^ why I did not hear from her.” 

** Madame de Lamotte was going to write to you, and I do 
not know what can have hindered her.” 

“ When did you leave her ? ” 

“ Several days ago. I have not been at Paris ; I am returning 
from Chartres. I believed you were informed of everything.” 

Monsieur de Lamotte remained silent for some moments. 
Then, fixing his eyes upon Derues* immovable countenance, he 
said, with some emotion — 

** You are a husband and father, sir ; in the name of this 
double and sacred affection which is not unknown to you, do 
not hide anything from me. I fear some misfortune has 
happened to my wife which you are concealing.** 

Derues’ physiognomy expressed nothing but a perfectly 
natural astonishment. 

What can have suggested such ideas to you, dear sir ? ” In 
saying this he glanced at the cur^, wishing to ascertain if this 
distrust was Monsieur de Lamotte’s own idea, or had been sug- 
gested to him. The movement was so rapid that neither of the 
others observed it. Like all knaves, obliged by their actions to 
be continually on the watch. Derues possessed to a remarkable 
extent the art of seeing all around him without appearing to 
observe anything in particular. He decided that as yet he had 
only to combat a suspicion unfounded on proof, and he waited 
till he should be attacked more seriously. 

“ I do not know,’* he said, “ what may have happened during 
my absence ; pray explain yourself, for you are making me share 
your disquietude.” 

“ Yes, I am exceedingly anxious ; I entreat you, tell me the 
whole truth. Explain this silence, and this absence prolonged 
beyond all expectation. You finished your business with 
Madame de Lamotte several days ago : once again, why did she 
not write ? There is no letter, either from her or my son ! 
To-morrow I shall send someone to Paris.** 

“ Good heavens ! ” answered Derues, “ is there nothing but 
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an accident which could cause this delay ? . . . Well, then,” 
he continued, with the embarrassed look of a man compelled to 
betray a confidence, — “ well, then, I see that in order to reassure 
you, I shall have to give up a secret entrusted to me.” 

He then told Monsieur de Lamotte that his wife was no longer 
at Paris, but at Versailles, where she was endeavouring to obtain 
an important and lucrative appointment, and that, if she had 
left him in ignorance of her efforts in this direction, it was only 
to give him an agreeable surprise. He added that she had 
removed her son from the school, and hoped to place him either 
in the riding school or amongst the royal pages^ To prove 
his words, he opened his paper-case, and produced the letter 
written by Edouard in answer to the one quoted above. 

All this was related so simply, and with such an appearance of 
good faith, that the curd was quite convinced. And to Monsieur 
de Lamotte the plans attributed to his wife were not entirely 
improbable. Derues had learnt indirectly that such a career 
for Edouard had been actually under consideration. However, 
though Monsieur de Lamotte’s entire ignorance prevented him 
from making any serious objection, his fears were not en- 
tirely at rest, but for the present he appeared satisfied with the 
explanation. 

The curd resumed the conversation. “What you tell us 
ought to drive away gloomy ideas. Just now, when you were 
announced, Monsieur de Lamotte was confiding his troubles to 
me. I was as concerned as he was, and I could say nothing to 
help him ; never did visitor arrive more d propos. Well, my 
friend, what now remains of your vain terrors ? What was it you 
were saying just as Monsieur Denies arrived ? . . . Ah ! we were 
discussing dreams, you asked if I believed in them.” 

Monsieur de Lamotte, who had sunk back in his easy-chair and 
seemed lost in his reflections, started on hearing these words. 
He raised his head and looked again at Denies. But the 
latter had had time to note the impression produced by the 
curb’s remark, and this renewed examination did not disturb him. 

“Yes,” said Monsieur de Lamotte, “I had asked that 
question.” 
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“ And I was going to answer that there are certain secret 
warnings which can be received by the soul long before they 
are intelligible to the bodily senses — ^revelations not understood 
at first, but which later connect themselves with realities of 
which they are in some way the precursors. Do you agree 
with me, Monsieur Denies ? ” 

“ I have no opinion on such a subject, and must leave the 
discussion to more learned people than myself. I do not know 
whether such apparitions really mean anything or not, and I 
have not sought to fathom these mysteries, thinking them out- 
side the realm of human intelligence.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the cur^, “ we are obliged to recognise 
their existence.” 

“ Yes, but without either understanding or explaining them, 
like many other eternal truths. I follow the rule given in the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ \ ‘Beware, my son, of considering 
too curiously the things beyond thine intelligence.* ” 

“And I also submit, and avoid too curious consideration. 
But has not the soul knowledge of many wondrous things which 
we can yet neither see nor touch ? I repeat, there are things 
which cannot be denied.” 

Derues listened attentively, continually on his guard; and 
afraid, he knew not why, of becoming entangled in this con- 
versation, as in a trap. He carefully watched Monsieur de 
Lamotte, whose eyes never left him. The cur^ resumed — 

“ Here is an instance which I was bound to accept, seeing it 
happened to myself. I was then twenty, and my mother lived 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, whilst I was at the seminary 
of Montpellier. After several years of separation, I had obtained 
permission to go and see her. I wrote, telling her of this good 
news, and I received her answer — full of joy and tenderness. 
My brother and sister were to be informed, it was to be a family 
meeting, a real festivity ; and I started with a light and joyous 
heart. My impatience was so great, that, having stopped for 
supper at a village inn some ten leagues from Tours, I would 
not wait till the next morning for the coach which went that 
way, but continued the journey on foot and walked all night 
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It was a long and difficult road, but happiness redoubled my 
strength. About an hour after sunrise I saw distinctly the 
smoke and the village roofs, and 1 hurried on to surprise my 
family a little sooner. I never felt more active, more light- 
hearted and gay ; everything seemed to smile before and around 
me. Turning a comer of the hedge, I met a peasant whom 1 
recognised. All at once it seemed as if a veil spread over my 
sight, all my hopes and joy suddenly vanished, a funereal idea 
took possession of me, and 1 said, taking the hand of the man, 
who had not yet spoken — 

“ ‘ My mother is dead, I am convinced my mother is dead ! * 
“ He hung down his head and answered — 

** ‘ She is to be buried this morning 1 * 

“ Now whence came this revelation ? I had seen no one, 
spoken to no one ; a moment before I had no idea of it ! ” 
Demes made a gesture of surprise. Monsieur de Lamotte 
put his hand to his eyes, and said to the curd — 

** Your presentiments were true ; mine, happily, are unfounded. 
But listen, and tell me if in the state of anxiety which oppressed 
me I had not good reason for alarm and for fearing some fatal 
misfortune.” 

His eyes again sought Denies. “ Towards the middle of last 
night I at length fell asleep, but, interrupted every moment, 
this sleep was more a fatigue than a rest ; I seemed to hear 
confused noises all round me. I saw brilliant lights which 
dazzled me, and then sank back into silence and darkness. 
Sometimes I heard someone weeping near my bed, again 
plaintive voices called to me out of the darkness. I stretched 
out my arms, but nothing met them, I fought with phantoms ; 
at length a cold hand grasped mine and led me rapidly forward. 
Under a dark and damp vault a woman lay on the groimd, 
bleeding, inanimate — it was my wife ! At the same moment, a 
groan made me look round, and I beheld a man striking my 
son with a dagger. I cried out and awoke, bathed in cold 
perspiration, panting under this terrible vision. I was obliged 
to get up, walk about, and speak aloud, in order to convince 
myself it was only a dream. 1 tried to go to sleep again, but 
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the same visions still pursued me. 1 saw alwayi the same man 
armed with two daggers streammg with blood ; I heard always 
the cries of his two victims. When day came, I felt utterly 
broken, worn-out ; and this morning, you, my father, could see 
by my despondency what an Impression this awful night had 
made upon me.” 

During this recital Denies’ calmness never gave way for a 
single moment, and the most skilful physiognomist could only 
have discovered an expression of incredulous curiosity on his 
countenance. 

“ Monsieur le curb’s story,” said he, “ impressed me much ; 
yours only brings back my uncertainty. It is less possible than 
ever to deliver any opinion on this serious question of dreams, 
since the second instance contradicts the first.” 

“It is true,” answered the cur^, “no possible conclusion 
can be drawn from two facts which contradict eadi other, and 
the best thing we can do is to choose a less dismal subject of 
conversation.” 

“ Monsieur Denies,” asked Monsieur de Lamotte, “ if you are 
not too tired with your journey, shall we go and look at the last 
improvements I have made ? It is now your affair to decide 
upon them, since I shall shortly be only your guest here.” 

“Just as I have been yours for long enough, and I trust you 
will often give me the opportunity of exercising hospitality in 
my turn. But you are ill, the day is cold and damp ; if you do 
not care to go out, do not let me disturb you. Had you not 
better stay by the fire with Monsieur le cur^ ? For me. Heaven 
be thanked ! 1 require no assistance. I will look round the park, 
and come back presently to tell you what I think. Besides, 
we shall have plenty of time to talk about it With your per- 
mission, I should like to stay two or three days.” 

“ I shall be pleased if you will do so.” 

Denies went out, sufficiently uneasy in his mind, both on 
account of his reception of Monsieur de Lamotte’s fears and of 
the manner in which the latter had watched him during the 
conversation. He walked quickly up and down the park. 

“ 1 have been foolish, perhaps ; I have lost twelve or fifteen 
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days, and delayed stupidly from fear of not foreseeing every- 
thing. But then, how was I to imagine that this simple, easily 
deceived man would aU at once become suspicious ? What a 
strange dream ! If 1 had not been on my guard, 1 might have 
been disconcerted. Come, come, I must try to disperse these 
ideas and give him something else to think about.” 

He stopped, and after a few minutes’ consideration turned 
back towards the house. 

As soon as he had left the room. Monsieur de Lamotte had 
bent over towards the cur6, and had said — 

“ He did not show any emotion, did he ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ He did not start when I spoke of the man armed with those 
two daggers ? ” 

No. But put aside these ideas ; you must see they are 
mistaken.” 

“ I did not tell ever3^hiDg, my father : this murderer whom 
I saw in my dream — was Denies himself \ I know as well as 
you that it must be a delusion, I saw as well as you did that 
he remained quite calm, but, in spite of myself, this terrible 
dream haunts me. . . . There, do not listen to me, do not 
let me talk about it ; it only makes me blush for myself.” 

Whilst Denies remained at Buisson-Souef, Monsieur de 
Lamotte received several letters from his wife, some from Paris, 
some from Versailles. She remarked that her son and herself 
were perfectly well. The writing was so well imitated that no 
one could doubt their genuineness. However, Mcxisieur de 
Lamotte’s suspicions continually increased, and he ended by 
making the cur^ share his fears. He also refused to go with 
Denies to Paris, in spite of the latter’s entreaties. Denies, 
alarmed at the coldness shown him, left Bukson-Souef, saying 
that he intended to take possession about the middle of spring. 

Monsieur de Lamotte was, in spite of himself, still detained by 
ill-health. But a new and inexplicable circumstance made him 
resolve to go to Paris and endeavour to clear up the mystery 
which appeared to surround his wife and son. He received an 
unsigned letter in unknown handwriting, and in which 
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Madame de Lamotte’s reputation was attacked with a kind of 
would-be reticence, which hinted that she was an unfaithful 
wife and that in this lay the cause of her long absence. Her 
husband did not believe this anonymous denunciation, but 
the fate of the two beings dearest to him seemed shrouded in 
so much obscurity that he could delay no longer, and started 
for Paris. 

His resolution not to accompany Derues had saved his life. 
The latter could not carry out his culminating crime at 
Buisson-Souef ; it was only in Paris that his victims would 
disappear without his being called to account. Obliged to 
leave hold of his prey, he endeavoured to bewilder him in a 
labyrinth where all trace of truth might be lost. Already, as 
he had arranged beforehand, he had called calumny to his 
help, and prepared the audacious lie which was to vindicate 
himself should an accusation fall upon his head. He had 
hoped that Monsieur de Lamotte would fall defenceless into his 
hands ; but now a careful examination of his position, showing 
the impossibility of avoiding an explanation had become 
inevitable, made him change all his plans, and compelled him 
to devise an infernal plot, so skilfully laid that it bid fair to 
defeat all human sagacity. 

Monsieur de Lamotte arrived in Paris early in March. Chance 
decided that he should lodge in the rue de la Mortellerie, in a 
house not far from the one where his wife^s body lay buried. 
He went to see Denies, hoping to surprise him, and deter- 
mined to make him speak, but found he was not at home. 
Madame Derues, whether acting with the discretion of an 
accomplice or really ignorant of her husband’s proceedings, 
could not say where he was likely to be found. She said that he 
told her nothing about his actions, and that Monsieur de Lamotte 
must have observed during their stay at Buisson (which was 
true) that she never questioned him, but obeyed his wishes in 
everything, and that he had now gone away without saying 
where he was going. She acknowledged that Madame de 
Lamotte had lodged with them for six weeks, and that she 
knew that lady had been at Versailles, but since then she had 
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heard nothing. All Monsieur de Lamotte’s questions, his en- 
treaties, prayers, or threats, obtained no other answer. He went 
to the lawyer in the rue de Paon, to the schoolmaster, and found 
the same uncertainty, the same ignorance. His wife and his 
son had gone to Versailles, there the clue ended which ought 
to guide his investigations. He went to this town; no one 
could give him any information, the very name of Lamotte 
was unknown. He returned to Paris, questioned and examined 
the people of the quarter, the proprietor of the H6tel de 
France, where his wife had stayed on her former visit; at 
length, wearied with useless efforts, he implored help from 
Justice. Then his complaints ceased ; he was advised to 
maintain a prudent silence, and to await Derues* return. 

The latter thoroughly understood that, having failed to dis- 
sipate Monsieur de Lamotte’s fears there was no longer an instant 
to lose, and that the pretended private contract of February 12 th 
would not of itself prove the existence of Madame de Lamotte. 
This is how he employed the time spent by the unhappy 
husband in fruitless investigation. 

On March 12 th, a woman, her face hidden in the hood of 
her cloak, or “ Thtrhe^^ as it was then called, appeared in the 

office of Maitre N , a notary at Lyons. She gave her 

name as Marie-Frangoise Pdrffier, wife of Monsieur Saint-Faust 
de Lamotte, but separated, as to goods and estate, from him. 
She caused a deed to be drawn up, authorising her husband to 
receive the arrears of thirty thousand livres remaining from the 
price of the estate of Buisson-Souef, situated near Villeneuve- 
le-Roi-lez-Sens. The deed was drawn up and signed by 
Madame de Lamotte, by the notary, and one of his colleagues. 

This woman was Derues. If we remember that he only 
arrived at Buisson February 28th, and remained there for 
some days, it becomes difficult to understand how at that 
period so long a journey as that from Paris to Lyons could 
have been accomplished with such rapidity. Fear must have 
given him wings. We will now explain what use he intended 
to make of it, and what fable, a masterpiece of cunning and 
of lies, he had invented. 

II.— 13 
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On his arrival in Paris he found a summons to appear 
before the magistrate of police. He expected this, and 
appeared quite tranquilly, ready to answer any questions. 
Monsieur de I^amotte was present. It was a formal examina- 
tion, and the magistrate first asked why he had left Paris. 

“ Monsieur,” replied Derues, “ I have nothing to hide, and 
none of my actions need fear the daylight, but before replying, 
I should like to understand my position. As a domiciled 
citizen I have a right to require this. Will you kindly inform 
me why I have been summoned to appear before you, whether 
on account of anything personal to myself, or simply to give 
information as to something which may be within my know- 
ledge?” 

“You are acquainted with this gentleman, and cannot 
therefore be ignorant of the cause of the present inquiry.” 

“I am, nevertheless, quite in ignorance of it.” 

“Be good enough to answer my question. Why did you 
leave Paris ? And where have you been ? ” 

“ I was absent for business reasons.” 

“ What business ? ” 

“ I shall say no more.” 

“Take care! you have incurred serious suspicions, and 
silence will not tend to clear you.” 

Denies hung down his head with an air of resignation ; and 
Monsieur de Lamotte, seeing in this attitude a silent confession 
of crime, exclaimed, “ Wretched man ! what have you done 
with my wife and my son ? ” 

“ Your son 1 ” said Derues slowly and with peculiar 

emphasis. He again cast down his eyes. 

The magistrate conducting the inquiry was struck by the 
expression of Derues’ countenance and by this half answer, 
which appeared to hide a mystery and to aim at diverting 
attention by offering a bait to curiosity. He might have 
stopped Denies at the moment when he sought to plunge into 
a tortuous argument, and compelled him to answer with the 
same clearness and decision which distinguished Monsieur de 
Lamotte’s question ; but he reflected that the latter’s inquiries, 
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unforeseen, hasty, and passionate, were perhaps more likely 
to disconcert a prepared defence than cooler and more skilful 
tactics. He therefore changed his plans, contenting himself 
. for the moment with the part of an observer only, and watching 
a duel between two fairly matched antagonists. 

“I require you to tell me what has become of them,” 
repeated Monsieur de Lamotte. “ I have been to Versailles, 
you assured me they were there.” 

“ And I told you the truth, monsieur.” 

“No one has seen them, no one knows them ; every trace is 
lost. Your Honour, this man must be compelled to answer, 
he must say what has become of my wife and son ! ” 

“I excuse your anxiety, I understand your trouble, but 
why appeal to me ? Why am I supposed to know what may 
have happened to them ? ” 

“ Because I confided them to your care.” 

“ As a friend, yes, I agree. Yes, it is quite true that last 
December I received a letter from you informing me of the 
impending arrival of your wife and son. I received them in 
my own house, and showed them the same hospitality which I 
had received from you. I saw them both, your son often, 
your wife every day, until the day she left me to go to Versailles. 
Yes, I also took Edouard to his mother, who was negotiating an 
appointment for him. I have already told you all this, and I 
repeat it because it is the truth. You believed me then : why do 
you not believe me now ? Why has what I say become strange 
and incredible ? If your wife and your son have disappeared, 
am I responsible ? Did you transmit your authority to me ? 
And now, in what manner are you thus calling me to account ? 
Is it to the friend who might have pitied, who might have 
aided your search, that you thus address yourself? Have you 
come to confide in me, to ask for advice, for consolation? 
No, you accuse me ; very well ! then I refuse to speak, because, 
having no proofs, you yet accuse an honest man; because 
your fears, whether real or imaginary, do not excuse you for 
casting, I know not what odious suspicions, on a blameless repu- 
tation, because I have the right to be offended. Monsieur,” 
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he continued, turning to the magistrate, “ I believe you will 
appreciate my moderation, and will allow me to retire. If 
charges axe brought against me, I am quite ready to meet 
them, and to show what they are really worth. I shall remain 
in Paris, I have now no business which requires my presence 
elsewhere.*' 

He emphasised these last words, evidently intending to draw 
attention to them. It did not escape the magistrate, who 
inquired — 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Nothing beyond my words, your Honour. Have I your 
permission to retire ? ” 

“No, remain; you are pretending not to understand.” 

“ I do not understand these insinuations so covertly made.” 

Monsieur de Lamotte rose, exclaiming — 

“ Insinuations ! What more can I say to compel you to 
answer? My wife and son have disappeared. It is untrue 
that, as you pretend, they have been at Versailles. You 
deceived me at Buisson-Souef, just as you are deceiving me 
now, as you are endeavouring to deceive justice by inventing 
fresh lies. Where are they? What has become of them? 
I am tormented by all the fears possible to a husband and 
father; I imagine all the most terrible misfortunes, and I 
accuse you to your face of having caused their death ! Is 
this sufficient, or do you still accuse me of covert insinua- 
tions ? ” 

Derues turned to the magistrate. “ Is this charge enough to 
place me in the position of a criminal if I do not give a 
satisfactory explanation ? ” 

“ Certainly ; you should have thought of that sooner.” 

“ Then,” he continued, addressing Monsieur de Lamotte, “ I 
understand you persist in this odious accusation ? ” 

“ I certainly persist in it.” 

“You have forgotten our friendship, broken all bonds 
between us ; I am in your eyes only a miserable assassin ? 
You consider my silence as guilty, you will ruin me if I do 
not speak ? ” * 
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“ It is true.” 

“There is still time for reflection; consider what you are 
doing ; I will forget your insults and your anger. Your trouble 
is great enough without my reproaches being added to it. But 
you desire that I should speak, you desire it absolutely ? ” 

“ I do desire it” 

“ Very well, then ; it shall be as you wish.” 

Derues surveyed Monsieur de Lamotte with a look which 
seemed to say, “ I pity you.” He then added, with a sigh — 

“ I am now ready to answer. Your Honour, will you have 
the kindness to resume my examination ? ” 

Denies had succeeded in taking up an advantageous posi- 
tion. If he had begun by narrating the extraordinary romance 
he had invented, the least penetrating eye must have perceived 
its improbability, and one would have felt it required some 
support at every turn. But since he had resisted being forced 
to tell it, and apparently only ceded to Monsieur de Lamotte’s 
violent persistency, the situation was changed ; and this refusal 
to speak, coming from a man who thereby compromised his 
personal safety, took the semblance of generosity, and was 
likely to arouse the magistrate's curiosity and prepare his mind 
for unusual and mysterious revelations. This was exactly what 
Derues wanted, and he awaited the interrogation with calm and 
tranquillity. 

“Why did you leave Paris?” the magistrate demanded a 
second time. 

“I have already had the honour to inform you that 
important business necessitated my absence.” 

“But you refused to explain the nature of this business. 
Do you still persist in this refusal ? ” 

“ For the moment, yes. I will explain it later.” 

“ Where have you been ? Whence do you return ? ” 

“ I have been to Lyons, and have returned thence.” 

“ Whal took you there ? ” 

“I will tell you later.” 

“^In the month of December last, Madame de Lamotte and 
her son came to Paris ? ” 
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“That is so.” 

“ They both lodged in your house ? ” 

“ I have no reason to deny it.” 

“ But neither she herself, nor Monsieur de Lamotte, had at 
first intended that she should accept a lodging in the house 
which you occcupied.” 

“ That is quite true. We had important accounts to settle, 
and Madame de Lamotte told me afterwards that she feared 
some dispute on the question of money might arise between 
us — at least, that is the reason she gave me. She was mistaken, 
as the event proved, since I always intended to pay, and I 
have paid. But she may have had another reason which she 
preferred not to give.” 

“ It was the distrust of this man which she felt,” exclaimed 
Monsieur de Lamotte. Derues answered only with a melancholy 
smile. 

“ Silence, monsieur,” said the magistrate, “ silence ; do not 
interrupt.” Then addressing Derues — 

“ Another motive ? What motive do you suppose ? ” 

“ Possibly she preferred to be more free, and able to receive 
any visitor she wished.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ It is only supposition on my part, I do not insist upon it.” 

“ But the supposition appears to contain a hint injurious to 
Madame de Lam otters reputation?” 

“ No, oh no ! ” replied Derues, after a moment’s silence. 

This sort of insinuation appeared strange to the magistrate, 
who resolved to try and force Denies to abandon these 
treacherous reticences behind which he sheltered himself. Again 
recommending silence to Monsieur de Lamotte, he continued 
to question Denies, not perceiving that he was only following 
the lead skilfully given by the latter, who drew him gradually 
on by withdrawing himself, and that all the time thus gained 
was an advantage to the accused. 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, “ whatever Madame de Lamotte’s 
motives may have been, it ended in her coming to stay yrith 
you. How did you persuade her to take this step ? ” 
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“ My wife accompanied her first to the Hotel de France, and 
then to other hotels. I said no more than might be deemed 
allowable in a friend; I could not presume to persuade her 
against her will. When I returned home, I was surprised to 
find her there with her son. She could not find a disengaged 
room in any of the hotels she tried, and she then accepted 
my offer.” 

“ What date was this ? ” 

“Monday, the i6th of last December.” 

“ And when did she leave your house ? ” 

“On the I St of February.” 

“ The porter cannot remember having seen her go out on 
that day.” 

“That is possible. Madame de Lamotte went and came 
as her affairs required. She was known, and no more attention 
would be paid to her than to any other inmate.” 

“ The porter also says that for several days before this date 
she was ill, and obliged to keep her room ? ” 

“ Yes, it was a slight indisposition, which had no results, so 
slight that it seemed unnecessary to call in a doctor. Madame 
de Lamotte appeared preoccupied and anxious. I think her 
mental attitude influenced her health.” 

“ Did you escort her to Versailles ? ” 

“ No ; I went there to see her later.” 

“What proof can you give of her having actually stayed 
there ? ” 

“ None whatever, unless it be a letter which I received from 
her.” 

“You told Monsieur de Lamotte that she was exerting herself 
to procure her son’s admission either as a king’s page or into 
the riding school. Now, no one at Versailles has seen this 
lady, or even heard of her,” 

“ I only repeated what she told me.” 

“ Where was she staying ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ What ! she wrote to you, you went to see her, and yet you 
do not know where she was lodging ? ” 
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“ That is so.” 

** But it is impossible.” 

There are many things which would appear impossible if I 
were to relate them, but which are true, nevertheless.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ I only received one letter from Madame de Lamotte, in 
which she spoke of her plans for Edouard, requesting me to send 
her her son on a day she fixed, and I told Edouard of her pro- 
jects. Not being able to go to the school to see him, I wrote, 
asking if he would like to give up his studies and become a royal 
page. When I was last at Buisson-Souef, I showed his 
answer to Monsieur de Lamotte ; it is here.” 

And he handed over a letter to the magistrate, who read it, 
and passing it on to Monsieur de Lamotte, inquired — 

“ Did you then, and do you now, recognise your son’s hand- 
writing ? ” 

“ Perfectly, monsieur.” 

** You took Edouard to Versailles?” 

‘‘I did.” 

“ On what day ? ” 

** February i ith. Shrove Tuesday. It is the only time I have 
been to Versailles, The contrary might be supposed; for I 
have allowed it to be understood that I have often seen 
Madame de Lamotte since she left my house, and was 
acquainted with all her actions, and that the former confidence 
and friendship still existed between us. In allowing this, I 
have acted a lie, and transgressed the habitual sincerity of my 
whole life.” 

This assertion produced a bad impression on the magistrate. 
Derues perceived it, and to avert evil consequences, hastened 
to add — 

“ My conduct can only be appreciated when it is known in 
entirety. 1 misunderstood the meaning of Madame de 
Lamotte’s letter. She asked me to send her her son, I 
thought to oblige her by accompanying him, and not leaving 
him to go alone. So we travelled together, and arrived at 
Versailles about midday. As I got down frOm the coach 1 
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saw Madame de Lamotte at the palace gate, and observed, to 
my astonishment, that my presence displeased her. She was 
not alone.” 

He stopped, although he had evidently reached the most 
interesting point of his story. 

“ Go on,” said the magistrate ; “ why do you stop now ? ” 
Because what I have to say is so painful — not to me, who 
have to justify myself, but for others, that I hesitate.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Will you then interrogate me, please ? ” 

“ Well, what happened in this interview ? ” 

Denies appeared to collect himself for a moment, and then 
said with the air of a man who has decided on speaking out at 
last — 

Madame de Lamotte was not alone ; she was attended by a 
gentleman whom I did not know, whom I never saw either at 
Buisson-Souef or in Paris, and whom I have never seen again 
since. I will ask you to allow me to recount everything, even 
to the smallest details. This man’s face struck me at once, 
on account of a singular resemblance ; he paid no attention 
to me at first, and I was able to examine him at leisure. His 
manners were those of a man belonging to the highest classes of 
society, and his dress indicated wealth. On seeing Edouard, 
he said to Madame de Lamotte — 

“‘So this is he ? ’ and he then kissed him tenderly. This 
and the marks of undisguised pleasure which he evinced 
surprised me, and I looked at Madame de Lamotte, who then 
remarked with some asperity — 

“ ‘ I did not expect to see you. Monsieur Derues. I had not 
asked you to accompany my son.’ 

“ Edouard seemed quite as much surprised as I was. The 
itranger gave me a look of haughty annoyance, but seeing I 
fdid not avoid his glance his countenance assumed a more 
gentle expression, and Madame de Lamotte introduced him as 
a person who took great interest in Edouard.” 

“ It is a whole tissue of imposture ! ” exclaimed Monsieur de 
LaAotte. 
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“Allow me to finish,” answered Denies. “I understand 
your doubts, and that you are not anxious to believe what I 
say, but I have been brought here by legal summons to tell the 
truth, and I am going to tell it. You can then weigh the two 
accusations in the balance, and choose between them. The 
reputation of an honourable man is as sacred, as important, 
as worthy of credit as the reputation of a woman, and I never 
heard that the virtue of the one was more fragile than that of 
the other.” 

Monsieur de Lamotte, thunderstruck by such a revelation, 
could not contain his impatience and indignation. 

“ This, then,” he said, “ is the explanation of an anonymous 
letter which I received, and of the injurious suggestions 
concerning my wife^s honour which it contained ; it was written 
to give an appearance of probability to this infamous legend. 
The whole thing is a disgraceful plot, and no doubt Monsieur 
Derues wrote the letter himself.” 

“I know nothing about it,” said Derues unconcernedly, 
“ and the explanation which you profess to find in it I should 
rather refer to something else I am going to mention. I did 
not know a secret warning had been sent to you ; I now learn 
it from you, and I understand perfectly that such a letter may 
have been written. But that you have received such a 
warning ought surely to be a reason for listening patiently and 
not denouncing all I say as imposture.” 

While saying this Denies mentally constructed the fresh 
falsehood necessitated by the interruption, but no variation of 
countenance betrayed his thought. He had an air of dignity 
natural to his position. He saw that, in spite of clearheaded- 
ness and long practice in studying the most deceptive 
countenances, the magistrate so far had not scented any of his 
falsehoods, and was getting bewildered in the windings of this 
long narrative, through which Derues led him as he chose; 
and he resumed with confidence — 

“ You know that I made Monsieur de Lamotte’s acquaintance 
more than a year ago, and I had reason to believe his friend- 
ship as sincere as my own. As a friend, I could not calhily 
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accept the suspicion which then entered my mind, nor could I 
conceal my surprise. Madame de Lamotte saw this, and 
understood from my looks that I was not satisfied with the 
explanation she wished me to accept. A glance of intelligence 
passed between her and her friend, who was still holding 
Edouard’s hand. The day, though cold, was fine, and she 
proposed a walk in the park. I offered her my arm, and the 
stranger walked in front with Edouard. We had a short 
conversation, which has remained indelibly fixed in my 
memory. 

« < ^hy did you come ? ’ she inquired. 

“I did not answer, but looked sternly at her, in order to 
discompose her. At length I said — 

“ ‘ You should have written, madame, and warned me that 
my coming would be indiscreet.’ 

“ She seemed much disconcerted, and exclaimed — 

“ * I am lost ! I see you guess everything, and will tell my 
husband. I am an unhappy woman, and a sin once committed 
can never be erased from the pages of a woman’s life ! Listen, 
Monsieur Denies, listen, I implore you ! You see this man, I 
shall not tell you who he is, I shall not give his name . . . but 
I loved him long ago ; I should have been his wife, and had he 
not been compelled to leave France, I should have married no 
one else.’ ” 

Monsieur de Lamotte started, and grew pale. 

“ What is the matter ? ” the magistrate inquired. 

“ Oh 1 this dastardly wretch is profiting by his knowledge of 
secrets which a long intimacy has enabled him to discover. 
Do not believe him, I entreat you, do not believe him ! ” 

Derues resumed. “ Madame de Lamotte continued : ‘ I 
saw him again sixteen years ago, always in hiding, always 
proscribed. To-day he reappears under a name which is not 
his own : he wishes to link my fate with his ; he has insisted 
on seeing Edouard. But I shall escape him. I have invented 
this fiction of placing my son among the royal pages to 
Recount for my stay here. Do not contradict me, but help me ; 
for a little time ago I met one of Monsieur de Lamotte’s friends, 
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I am afraid he suspected something. Say you have seen me 
several times; as you have come, let it be known that you 
brought Edouard here. I shall return to Buisson as soon as 
possible, but will you go first, see my husband, satisfy him if 
he is anxious ? I am in your hands ; my honour, my reputation, 
my very life, are at your mercy ; you can either ruin or help to 
save me. I may be guilty, but I am not corrupt. I have wept 
for my sin day after day, and I have already cruelly expiated it.” 

This execrable calumny was not related without frequent 
interruptions on the part of Monsieur de Lamotte. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to own to himself that it was quite true that Marie 
P^rier had really been promised to a man whom an unlucky 
affair had driven into exile, and whom he had supposed to be 
dead. This revelation, coming from Derues, who had the 
strongest interest in lying, by no means convinced him of his 
wife’s dishonour, nor destroyed the feelings of a husband and 
father ; but Denies was not speaking for him alone, and what 
appeared incredible to Monsieur de Lamotte might easily seem 
less improbable to the colder and less interested judgment of 
the magistrate. 

“ I was wrong,” Denies continued, “ in allowing myself to be 
touched by her tears, wrong in believing in her repentance, 
more wrong still in going to Buisson to satisfy her husband. 
But I only consented on conditions: Madame de Lamotte 
promised me to return shortly to Paris, vowing that her son 
should never know the truth, and that the rest of her life should 
be devoted to atoning for her sin by a boundless devotion. 
She then begged me to leave her, and told me she would write 
to me at Paris to fix the day of her return. This is what 
happened, and this is why I went to Buisson and gave my 
support to a lying fiction. With one word I might have 
destroyed the happiness of seventeen years. I did not wish to 
do so. I believed in the remorse ; I believe in it still, in spite 
of all appearances ; I have refused to speak this very day, and 
made every effort to prolong an illusion which I know it will 
be terrible to lose.” 

c 

There was a moment of silence. This fable, so atrociously 
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ingenious, was simply and impressively narrated, and with an 
air of candour well contrived to impose on the magistrate, or, 
at least, to suggest grave doubts to his mind. Derues, with his 
usual cunning, had conformed his language to the quality of 
his listener. Any tricks, professions of piety, quotations from 
sacred books, so largely indulged in when he wished to 
bamboozle people of a lower class, would here have told against 
him. He knew when to abstain, and carried the art of decep- 
tion far enough to be able to lay aside the appearance of 
hypocrisy. He had described all the circumstances without 
affectation, and if this unexpected accusation was wholly 
unproved, it yet rested on a possible fact, and did not appear 
absolutely incredible. The magistrate went through it all 
again, and made him repeat every detail, without being able 
to make him contradict himself or show the smallest embarrass- 
ment. While interrogating Denies, he kept his eyes fixed 
upon him ; and this double examination being quite fruitless, 
only increased his perplexity. However, he never relaxed the 
incredulous severity of his demeanour, nor the imperative and 
threatening tone of his voice. 

“ You acknowledge having been at Lyons ? ” he asked. 

“ I have been there.” 

“ At the beginning of this examination you said you would 
explain the reason of this journey later.” 

“ I am ready to do so, for the journey is connected with the 
facts I have just narrated ; it was caused by them.” 

“ Explain it.” 

“ I again ask permission to relate fully. I did not hear from 
Versailles: I began to fear Monsieur de Lamotte’s anxiety 
would bring him to Paris. Bound by the promise I had made 
to his wife to avert all suspicion and to satisfy any doubts he 
might conceive, and, must 1 add, also remembering that it » was 
important for me to inform him of our new arrangements, and 
of this payment of a hundred thousand livres ” 

“ That payment is assuredly fictitious,” interrupted Monsieur 
de Lamotte ; we must have some proof of it.” 

•“I will prove it presently,” answered Denies. “ So I went to 
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Buisson, as I have already told you. On my return I found a 
letter from Madame de Lamotte, a letter with a Paris stamp, 
which had arrived that morning. I was surprised that she 
should write, when actually in Paris ; I opened the letter, and 
was still more surprised. I have not the letter with me, but 
I recollect the sense of it perfectly, if not the wording, and I 
can produce it if necessary. Madame de Lamotte was at 
Lyons with her son and this person whose name I do not 
know, and whom I do not care to mention before her husband. 
She had confided this letter to a person who was coming to 
Paris, and who was to bring it me ; but this individual, whose 
name was Marquis, regretted that having to start again 
immediately, he was obliged to entrust it to the post This is 
the sense of its contents. Madame de Lamotte wrote that she 
found herself obliged to follow this nameless person to Lyons ; 
and she begged me to send her news of her husband and of 
the state of his affairs, but said not one single word of any 
probable return. I became very uneasy at the news of this 
clandestine departure. I had no security except a private 
contract annulling our first agreement on the payment of one 
hundred thousand livres, and that this was not a sufficient 
and regular receipt I knew, because the lawyer had already 
refused to surrender Monsieur de Lamotte’s power of attorney. 
I thought over all the difficulties which this flight, which would 
have to be kept secret, was likely to produce, and I started for 
Lyons without writing or giving any notice of my intention. 
I had no information, I did not even know whether Madame 
de Lamotte was passing by another name, as at Versailles, but 
chance decreed that I met her the very day of my arrival. 
She was alone, and complained bitterly of her fate, saying she 
had been compelled to follow this individual to Lyons, but 
that very soon she would be free and would return to Paris. 
But I was struck by the uncertainty of her manner, and said I 
should not leave her without obtaining a deed in proof of our 
recent arrangements. She refused at first, saying it was 
unnecessary, as she would so soon return ; but I insisted strongly. 
I told her I had already compromised myself by telling Monsieur 
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de Lamotte that she was at Versailles, endeavouring to procure 
an appointment for her son ; that since she had been compelled 
to come to Lyons, the same person might take her elsewhere, 
so that she might disappear any day, might leave France 
without leaving any trace, without any written acknowledg- 
ment of her own dishonour ; and that when all these falsehoods 
were discovered, I should appear in the light of an accomplice. 
I said also that, as she had unfortunately lodged in my house 
in Paris, and had requested me to remove her son from his 
school, explanations would be required from me, and perhaps 
I should be accused of this double disappearance. Finally, I 
declared that if she did not give me some proofs of her 
existence, willingly or unwillingly, I would go at once to a 
magistrate. My firmness made her reflect *My good 
Monsieur Derues,* she said, ‘ I ask your forgiveness for all the 
trouble I have caused you. I will give you this deed to-morrow, 
to-day it is too late ; but come to this same place to-morrow, 
and you shall see me again.* I hesitated, I confess, to let her 
go. ‘ Ah,* she said, grasping my hands, ‘ do not suspect me 
of intending to deceive you ! I swear that I will meet you 
here at four o*clock. It is enough that I have ruined myself, 
and perhaps my son, without also entangling you in my 
unhappy fate. Yes, you are right, this deed is important, 
necessary for you, and you shall have it. But do not show 
yourself here ; if you were seen, I might not be able to do what 
I ought to do. To-morrow you shall see me again, I swear it. 
She then left me. The next day, the 1 2th March, I was exact 
at the rendezvous, and Madame de Lamotte arrived a moment 
later. She gave me a deed, authorising her husband to receive 
the arrears of thirty thousand livres remaining from the 
purchase-money of Buisson-Souef. I endeavoured again to 
express my opinion of her conduct ; she listened in silence, as 
if my words affected her deeply. We were walking together, 
when she told me she had some business in a house we were 
passing, and asked me to wait for her. I waited more than an 
hour, and then discovered that this house, like many others in 
L^ons, had an exit in another street ; and I understood that 
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Madame de Lamotte had escaped by this passage^^d that I 
m^ht wait in vain. Concluding that trying tJ' follow her 
would be useless, and seeing also that any remon^ance would 
be made in vain, I returned to Paris, deciding p6 say nothing 
as yet, and to conceal the truth as long as possible. I still had 
hopes, and I did not count on being so soon called on to 
defend myself : I thought that when I had to speak, it would 
be as a friend, and not as an accused person. This, sir, is the 
explanation of my conduct, and I regret that this justification, 
so easy for myself, should be so cruelly painful for another. 
You have seen the efforts which I made to defer it.” 

Monsieur de Lamotte had heard this second part of Derues' 
recital with a more silent indignation, not that he admitted its 
probability, but he was confounded by this monstrous imposture, 
and, as it were, terror-stricken by such profound hypocrisy. 
His mind revolted at the idea of his wife being accused of 
adultery ; but while he repelled this charge with decision, he 
saw the confirmation of his secret terrors and presentiments, 
and his heart sank within him at the prospect of exploring this 
abyss of iniquity. He was pale, gasping for breath, as though 
he himself had been the criminal, while scorching tears furrowed 
his cheeks. He tried to speak, but his voice failed ; he wanted 
to fling back at Derues the names of traitor and assassin, and 
he was obliged to bear in silence the look of mingled grief and 
pity which the latter bestowed upon him. 

The magistrate, calmer, and master of his emotions, but 
tolerably bewildered in this labyrinth of cleverly connected 
lies, thought it desirable to ask some further questions. 

“How,” said he, “did you obtain this sum of a hundred 
thousand livres which you say you paid over to Madame de 
Lamotte ? ” 

“I have been engaged in business for several years, and 
have acquired some fortune.” 

“ Nevertheless, you have postponed the obligation of making 
this payment several times, so that Monsieur de Lamotte had 
begun to feel uneasiness on the subject. This was the chief 
reason of his wife’s coming to Paris.” 
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“ One sometimes experiences momentary difficulties, which 
presently disappear.” 

“ You say you have a deed given you at Lyons by Madame 
de Lamotte, which you were to give to her husband ? ” 

“ It is here.” 

The magistrate examined the deed carefully, and noted the 
name of the lawyer in whose office it had been drawn up. 

“ You may go,” he said at last 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Monsieur de Lamotte. 

Denies stopped, but the magistrate signed to him to go, in- 
timating, however, that he was on no account to leave Paris. 

“ But,” said Monsieur de Lamotte, when they were alone, “ this 
man is indeed guilty. My wife has not betrayed me ! She ! — 
forget her duties as a wife 1 she was virtue incarnate ! Ah ! I 
assure you these terrible calumnies are invented to conceal a 
double crime ! I throw myself at your feet, — I implore your 
justice ! ” 

“ Rise, monsieur. This is only a preliminary examination, 
and I confess that, so far, he comes well out of it, for imagi- 
nation can hardly understand such a depth of deceit. I watched 
him closely the whole time, and I could discover no sign of 
alarm, no contradiction, in either face or language; if guilty, 
he must be the greatest hypocrite that ever existed. But I shall 
neglect nothing : if a criminal is allowed to flatter himself with 
impunity, he frequently forgets to be prudent, and I have seen 
many betray themselves when they thought they had nothing 
to fear. Patience, and trust to the justice of both God and 
man.” 

Several days passed, and Derues flattered himself the danger 
was over: his every action meanwhile was most carefully 
watched, but so that he remained unaware of the surveillance. 
A police officer named Mutel, distinguished for activity and 
intelligence beyond his fellows, was charged with collecting 
information and following any trail. All his bloodhounds 
were in action, and hunted Paris thoroughly, but could trace 
nothing bearing on the fate of Madame de Lamotte and her 
SGti. Mutel, however, soon discovered that in the rue Saint- 
II. — 14 
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Victor, Denies had failed three successive times, that he had 
been pursued by numerous creditors, and been often near im- 
prisonment for debt, and that in 1771 he had been publicly 
accused of incendiarism. He reported on these various 
circumstances, and then went himself to Denies* abode, where 
he obtained no results. Madame Denies declared that she 
knew nothing whatever, and the police, having vainly searched 
the whole house, had to retire. Derues himself was absent ; 
when he returned he found another order to appear before the 
magistrate. 

His first success had encouraged him. He appeared before 
the magistrate accompanied by a lawyer and full of confidence, 
complaining loudly that the police, in searching during his 
absence, had offended against the rights of a domiciled burgess, 
and ought to have awaited his return. Affecting a just indig- 
nation at Monsieur de Lamotte’s conduct towards him, he 
presented a demand that the latter should be declared a calum- 
niator, and should pay damages for the injury caused to his 
reputation. But this time his effrontery and audacity were of 
little avail, the magistrate easily detected him in flagrant lies. He 
declared at first that he had paid the hundred thousand livres 
with his own money, but when reminded of his various bank- 
ruptcies, the claims of his creditors, and the judgments 
obtained against him as an insolvent debtor, he made a 
complete volte-face^ and declared he had borrowed the money 
from an advocate named Duclos, to whom he had given a 
bond in presence of a notary. In spite of all his protestations, 
the magistrate committed him to solitary confinement at Fort 
r^vbque. 

As yet, nothing was publicly known ; but vague reports and 
gossip, carried from shop to shop, circulated among the people, 
and began to reach the higher classes of society. The in- 
fallible instinct which is aroused among the masses is truly 
marvellous ; a great crime is committed, which seems at first 
likely to defeat justice, and the public conscience is aroused. 
Long before the tortuous folds which envelop the mystery can 
be penetrated, while it is still sunk in profound obscurity, the 
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voice of the nation, like an excited hive, buzzes around the 
secret ; though the magistrates doubt, the public curiosity fixes 
itself, and never ^ leaves go ; if the criminal's hiding-place is 
changed, it follows the track, points it out, descries it in the 
gloom. This is what happened on the news of Derues* arrest. 
The affair was everywhere discussed, although the information 
was incomplete, reports inexact, and no real publicity to be 
obtained. The romance which Derues had invented by way 
of defence, and which became known as well as Monsieur de 
Lamotte*s accusation, obtained no credence whatever ; on the 
contrary, all the reports to his discredit were eagerly adopted. 
As yet, no crime could be traced, but the public presentiment 
divined an atrocious one. Have we not often seen similar 
agitations ? The names of Bastide, of Castaing, of Papavoine, 
had hardly been pronounced before they completely absorbed 
all the public attention, and this had to be satisfied, light 
had to be thrown on the darkness: society demanded ven- 
geance. 

Derues felt some alarm in his dungeon, but his presence of 
mind and his dissimulation in no wise deserted him, and he 
swore afresh every day to the truth of his statements. But his 
last false assertion turned against him : the bond for a hundred 
thousand livres which he professed to have given to Duclos 
was a counterfeit which Duclos had annulled by a sort of 
counter declaration made the same day. Another circumstance, 
intended to ensure his safety, only redoubled suspicion. On 
April 8th, notes payable to order to the amount of seventy- 
eight thousand livres, were received by Monsieur de Lamotte*s 
lawyer, as if coming from Madame de Lamotte. It appeared 
extraordinary that these notes, which arrived in an ordinary 
stamped envelope, should not be accompanied by any letter of 
advice, and suspicion attached to Madame Denies, who hitherto 
had remained unnoticed. An inquiry as to where the packet had 
been posted soon revealed the office, distinguished by a letter 
of the alphabet, and the postmaster described a servant-maid 
who had brought the letter and paid for it. The description 
resembled the Derues* servant; and this girl, much alarmed, 
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acknowledged, after a great deal of hesitation^ that she had 
posted the letter in obedience to her mistress’s orders. Where- 
upon Madame Derues was sent as a prisoner to Fort I’i^vbque, 
and her husband transferred to the Grand-Ch^telet. On being 
interrogated, she at length owned that she had sent these notes 
to Monsieur de Lamotte’s lawyer, and that her husband had given 
them her in an envelope hidden in the soiled linen for which 
she had brought him clean in exchange. 

All this certainly amounted to serious presumptive evidence 
of guilt, and if Denies had shown himself to the multitude, 
which followed every phase of the investigation with increasing 
anxiety, a thousand arms would have willingly usurped the office 
of the executioner ; but the distance thence to actual proof of 
murder was enormous for the magistracy. Denies maintained 
his tranquillity, always asserting that Madame de Lamotte and 
her son were alive, and would clear him by their reappearance. 
Neither threats nor stratagems succeeded in making him con- 
tradict himself, and his assurance shook the strongest conviction. 
A new difficulty was added to so much uncertainty, 

A messenger had been sent off secretly with all haste to 
Lyons ; his return was awaited for a test which it was thought 
would be decisive. 

One morning Derues was fetched from his prison and taken 
to a lower hall of the Conciergerie. He received no answers 
to the questions addressed to his escort, and this silence showed 
him the necessity of being on his guard and preserving his 
imperturbable demeanour whatever might happen. On arriving, 
he found the commissioner of police, Mutel, and some other 
persons. The hall being very dark, had been illuminated with 
several torches, and Derues was so placed that the light fell 
strongly on his face, and was then ordered to look towards a 
particular part of the hall. As he did so, a door opened, and 
a man entered. Derues beheld him with indifference, and 
seeing that the stranger was observing him attentively, he bowed 
to him as one might bow to an unknown person whose curiosity 
seems rather unusual 

It was impossible to detect the slightest trace of emotion,* a 
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hand placed on his heart would not have felt an increased 
pulsation, yet this stranger’s recognition would be fatal ! 

Mutel approached the new-comer and whispered — 

“ Do you recognise him ? ” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ Have the kindness to leave the room for a moment ; we 
will ask you to return immediately.” 

This individual was the lawyer in whose office at Lyons the 
deed had been drawn up which Derues had signed, disguised 
as a woman, and under the name of Marie-Frangoise P^rier, 
wife of the Sieur de Lamotte. 

A woman’s garments were brought in, and Derues was ordered 
to put them on, which he did readily, affecting much amuse- 
ment. As he was assisted to disguise himself, he laughed, 
stroked his chin and assumed mincing airs, carrying effrontery 
so far as to ask for a mirror. 

“ I should like to see if it is becoming,” he said ; “ perhaps I 
might make some conquests.” 

The lawyer returned : Derues was made to pass before him, 
to sit at a table, sign a paper, in fact to repeat everything it was 
imagined he might have said or done in the lawyer’s office. 
This second attempt at identification succeeded no better than 
the first. The lawyer hesitated; then, understanding all the 
importance of his deposition, he refused to swear to anything, 
and finally declared that this was not the person who had come 
to him at Lyons. 

“ I am sorry, sir,” said Derues, as they removed him, “ that 
you should have been troubled by having to witness this absurd 
comedy. Do not blame me for it ; but ask Heaven to enlighten 
those who do not fear to accuse me. As for me, knowing that 
my innocence will shortly be made clear, I pardon them hence- 
forth.” 

Although justice at this period was generally expeditious, and 
the lives of accused persons were by no means safe-guarded as 
they now are, it was impossible to condemn Denies in the 
absence of any positive proof sof guilt. He knew this, and 
Waited patiently in his prison for the moment when he should 
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triumph over the capital accusation which weighed against 
him. The storm no longer thundered over his head, the 
most terrible trials were passed, the examinations became less 
frequent, and there were no more surprises to dread. The 
lamentations of Monsieur de Lamotte went to the hearts of the 
magistrates, but his certainty could not establish theirs, and 
they pitied, but could not avenge him. In certain minds a 
sort of reaction favourable to the prisoner began to set in. 
Among the dupes of Derues* seeming piety, many who at first 
held their peace under these crushing accusations returned to 
their former opinion. The bigots and devotees, all who made 
a profession of kneeling in the churches, of publicly crossing 
themselves and dipping their fingers in the holy water, and 
who lived on cant and repetitions of “ Amen ** and “ Alleluia,** 
talked of persecution, of martyrdom, until Derues nearly 
became a saint destined by the Almighty to find canonisation 
in a dungeon. Hence arose quarrels and arguments ; and this 
abortive trial, this unproved accusation, kept the public imagina- 
tion in a constant ferment. 

To the greater part of those who talk of the “Supreme 
Being,** and who expect His intervention in human affairs, 
“ Providence ** is only a word, solemn and sonorous, a sort of 
theatrical machine which sets all right in the end, and which 
they glorify with a few banalities proceeding from the lips, but 
not from the heart. It is true that this unknown and mysterious 
Cause which we call “God** or “Chance** often appears so 
exceedingly blind and deaf that one may be permitted to wonder 
whether certain crimes are really set apart for punishment, when 
so many others apparently go scot-free. How many murders 
remain buried in the night of the tomb ! how many outrageous 
and avowed crimes have slept peacefully in an insolent and 
audacious prosperity ! We know the names of many criminals, 
but who can tell the number of unknownjand forgotten victims ? 
The history of humanity is twofold, and like that of the invisible 
world, which contains marvels unexplored by the science of the 
visible one, the history recounted in books is by no means the 
most curious and strange. But without delaying over questionfj 
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such as these, without protesting here against sophistries which 
cloud the conscience and hide the presence of an avenging 
Deity, we leave the facts to the general judgment, and have 
now to relate the last episode in this long and terrible drama. 

Of all the populous quarters of Paris which commented on 
the “ affaire Derues,” none showed more excitement than that 
of the Grfeve, and amongst all the surrounding streets none 
could boast more numerous crowds than the rue de la 
Mortellerie. Not that a secret instinct magnetised the crowd 
in the very place where the proof lay buried, but that each 
day its attention was aroused by a painful spectacle. A pale 
and grief-stricken man, whose eyes seemed quenched in tears, 
passed often down the street, hardly able to drag himself along ; 
it was Monsieur de Lamotte, who lodged, as we have said, in the 
rue de la Mortellerie, and who seemed like a spectre wandering 
round a tomb. The crowd made way and uncovered before 
him, everybody respected such terrible misfortune, and when 
he had passed, the groups formed up again, and continued 
discussing the mystery until nightfall. 

On April 17th, about four in the afternoon, a score of 
workmen and gossiping women had collected in front of a 
shop. A stout woman, standing on the lowest step, like an 
orator in the tribune, held forth and related for the twentieth 
time what she knew, or rather, did not know. There were 
listening ears and gaping mouths, even a slight shudder ran 
through the group ; for the widow Masson, discovering a gift 
of eloquence at the age of sixty, contrived to mingle great 
warmth and much indignation in her recital. All at once 
silence fell on the crowd, and a passage was made for 
Monsieur de Lamotte. One man ventured to ask — ^ 

“ Is there anything fresh to-day ? ” 

A sad shake of the head was the only answer, and the 
unhappy man continued his way. 

“ Is that Monsieur de Lamotte ? ” inquired a particularly dirty 
woman, whose cap, stuck on the side of her head, allowed 
locks of grey hair to straggle from under it. “ Ah ! is that 
Monsieur de Lamotte ? ” 
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“ Deal* me ! ” said a neighbour, “ don’t you know him by this 
time ? He passes every day.” 

“ Excuse me I I don’t belong to this quarter, and — no 
offence — but it is not so beautiful as to bring one out of 
curiosity ! Nothing personal — but it is rather dirty.” 

“ Madame is probably accustomed to use a carriage.” 

“ That would suit you better than me, my dear, and would 
save your having to buy shoes to keep your feet off the 
ground ! ” 

The crowd seemed inclined to hustle the speaker, but — 

“ Wait a moment ! ” she continued, “ I didn’t mean to 
offend anyone. I am a poor woman, but there’s no disgrace in 
that, and I can afford a glass of liqueur. Eh, good gossip, you 
understand, don’t you ? A drop of the best for Mother Mani- 
ffret, and if my fine friend there will drink with me to settle 
our difference, I will stand her a glass.” 

The example set by the old hawker was contagious, and 
instead of filling two little glasses only, the widow Masson 
dispensed a bottleful. 

“ Come, you have done well,” cried Mother Maniffret ; “my 
idea has brought you luck.” 

“ Faith ! not before it was wanted, either ! ” 

“ What ! are you complaining of trade too ? ” 

“ Ah ! don’t mention it ; it is miserable ! ” 

“ There’s no trade at all. I scream myself hoarse all day, 
and choke myself for twopence halfpenny. I don’t know what’s 
to come of it all. But you seem to have a nice little custom.” 

“What’s the good of that, with a whole house on one’s 
hands ? It’s just my luck ; the old tenants go, and the new 
ones don’t come.” 

“ What’s the matter, then ? ” 

“ I think the devil’s in it. There was a nice man on the 
first floor — gone ; a decent family on the third, all right except 
that the man beat his wife every night, and made such a row 
that no one could sleep — ^gone also. I put up notices — no one 
even looks at them ! A few months ago — it was the middle 
of December, the day of the last execution ” 
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“ The 15th, then,” said the hawker. “ I cried it, so I know ; 
it*s my trade, that.” 

“Very well, then, the 15th,” resumed widow Masson. “ On 
that day, then, I let the cellar to a man who said he was a 
wine merchant, and who paid a term in advance, seeing that 
I didn’t know him, and wouldn’t have lent him a farthing on 
the strength of his good looks. He was a little bit of a man, 
no taller than that,” — contemptuously holding out her hand, — 
“ and he had two round eyes which I didn’t like at all. He 
certainly paid, he did that, but we are more than half through 
the second term and I have no news of my tenant.” 

“ And have you never seen him since ? ” 

“ Yes, once — no, twice. Let’s see — three times, I am sure. 
He came with a hand-cart and a commissionaire, and had a big 
chest taken downstairs — a case which he said contained wine 
in bottles. . . . No, he came before that, with a workman, I 
think. . . . Really, I don’t know if it was before or after — 
doesn’t matter. Anyhow, it was bottled wine. The third time 
he brought a mason, and I am sure they quarrelled. I heard 
their voices. He carried off the key, and I have seen neither 
him nor his wine again. I have another key, and I went down 
one day ; perhaps the rats have drunk the wine and eaten the 
chest, for there certainly is nothing there any more than there is 
in my hand now. Nevertheless, I saw what I saw. A big chest, 
very big, quite new, and corded all round with strong rope.” 

“ Now, what day was that?” asked the hawker. 

“ What day ? Well, it was — no, I can’t remember.” 

“Nor I either; I am getting stupid. Let’s have another 
little glass — shall we ? just to clear our memories ! ” 

The expedient was not crowned with success, the memories 
failed to recover themselves. The crowd waited, attentive, as 
may be supposed. Suddenly the hawker exclaimed — 

“ What a fool I am ! I am going to find that, if only I 
have still got it.” 

She felt eagerly in the pocket of her underskirt, and pro- 
duced several pieces of dirty, crumpled paper. As she unfolded 
one* after another, she asked — 
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“ A big chest, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, very big.” 

“ And quite new ? ” 

“ Quite new.” 

“ And corded ? ” 

“ Yes, I can see it now.” 

“So can I, good gracious! It was the day when I sold 
the history of Leroi de Valines, the ist of February.” 

“ Yes, it was a Saturday ; the next day was Sunday.” 

“ That’s it, that’s it I — Saturday, February ist. Well, I know 
that chest too ! I met your wine merchant on the Place du 
Louvre, and he wasn’t precisely enjoying himself : one of his 
crditors wanted to seize the chest, the wine, the whole kettle 
of fish ! A little man, isn’t he ? — a scarecrow ? ” 

“Just so.” 

“ And has red hair ? ” 

“ That’s the man.” 

“ And looks a hypocrite ? ” 

“ You’ve hit it exactly.” 

“And he is a hypocrite! enough to make one shudder! 
No doubt he can’t pay his rent ! A thief, my dears, a beggarly 
thief, who set fire to his own cellar, and who accused me of 
trying to steal from him, while it was he who cheated me, the 
villain, out of a piece of twenty-four sous. It’s lucky I turned 
up here 1 Well, well, we shall have some fun ! Here’s another 
little business on your hands, and you will have to say where 
that wine has got to, my dear gossip Derues.” 

“ Derues ! ” cried twenty voices all at once. 

“ What 1 Derues who is in prison ? ” 

“ Why, that’s Monsieur de Lamotte’s man.” 

“The man who killed Madame de Lamotte? ” 

“The man who made away with her son?” 

“A scoundrel, my dears, who accused me of stealing, an 
absolute monster 1 ” 

“ It is just a little unfortunate,” said widow Masson, “ that 
it isn’t the man. My tenant calls himself Ducoudray. There’s 
his name on the register.” ^ 
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“Confound it, that doesn’t look like it at all,” said the 
hawker: “now that’s a hotel Oh yes, I have a grudge 
against that thief, who accused me of stealing. I told him I 
should sell his history some day. When that happens. I’ll 
treat you all round.” 

As a foretaste of the fulfilment of this promise, the company 
disposed of a second bottle of liqueur, and, becoming excited, 
they chattered at random for some time, but at length slowly 
dispersed, and the street relapsed into the silence of night. 
But, a few hours later, the inhabitants were surprised to see 
the two ends occupied by unknown people, while other 
sinister-looking persons patrolled it all night, as if keeping 
guard. The next morning a carriage escorted by police 
stopped at the widow Masson’s door. An officer of police 
got out and entered a neighbouring house, whence he emerged 
a quarter of an hour later with Monsieur de Lamotte leaning on 
his arm. The officer demanded the key of the cellar which last 
December had been hired from the widow Masson by a 
person named Ducoudray, and went down to it with Monsieur 
de Lamotte and one of his subordinates. 

The carriage standing at the door, the presence of the 
commissioner Mutel, the chatter of the previous evening, had 
naturally roused everybody’s imagination. But this excitement 
had to be kept for home use: the whole street was under 
arrest, and its inhabitants were forbidden to leave their houses. 
The windows, crammed with anxious faces, questioning each 
other, in the expectation of something wonderful, were a curious 
sight; and the ignorance in which they remained, these 
mysterious preparations, these orders silently executed, 
doubled the curiosity, and added a sort of terror : no one could 
see the persons who had accompanied the police officer ; three 
men remained in the carriage, one guarded by the two others. 
When the heavy coach turned into the rue de la Mortellerie, 
this man had bent towards the closed window and asked — 

“ Where are we ? ” 

And when they answered him, he said — 

“€ do not know this street ; I was never in it.” 
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After saying this quite quietly, he asked — 

“ Why am I brought here ? ” 

As no one replied, he resumed his look of indifference, and 
betrayed no emotion, neither when the carriage stopped nor, when 
he saw Monsieur de Lamotte enter the widow Masson’s house. 

The officer reappeared on the threshold, and ordered 
Denies to be brought in. 

The previous evening, detectives, mingling with the crowd, 
had listened to the hawker’s story of having met Denies near 
the Louvre escorting a large chest. The police magistrate 
was informed in the course of the evening. It was an 
indication, a ray of light, perhaps the actual truth, detached 
from obscurity by chance gossip ; and measures were instantly 
taken to prevent anyone either entering or leaving the street 
without being followed and examined. Mutel thought he was 
on the track, but the criminal might have accomplices also on 
the watch, who, warned in time, might be able to remove the 
proofs of the crime, if any existed. 

Denies was placed between two men who each held an arm. 
A third went before, holding a torch. The commissioner, 
followed by men also carrying torches, and provided with 
spades and pickaxes, came behind, and in this order they 
descended to the vault. It was a dismal and terrifying pro- 
cession ; anyone beholding these dark and sad countenances, 
this pale and resigned man, passing thus into these damp 
vaults illuminated by the flickering glare of torches, might well 
have thought himself the victim of illusion and watching some 
gloomy execution in a dream. But all was real, and when 
light penetrated this dismal charnel-house it seemed at once to 
illuminate its secret depths, so that the light of truth might at 
length penetrate these dark shadows, and that the voice of 
the dead would speak from the earth and the walls. 

“ Wretch ! ” exclaimed Monsieur de Lamotte, when he saw 
Denies appear, “ is it here that you murdered my wife and my son?” 

Denies looked calmly at him, and replied — 

“ I beg you, sir, not to add insult to the misfortunes you 
have already caused. If you stood in my place and I wefb in 
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yours, I should feel some pity and respect for so terrible a posi- 
tion. What do you want of me ? and why am I brought here ? ” 

He did not know the events of last evening, and could only 
mentally accuse the mason who had helped to bury the chest. 
He felt that he was lost, but his audacity never forsook him. 

“ You are here, in the first place, to be confronted with this 
woman,” said the officer, causing the widow Masson to stand 
opposite to him. 

“ I do not know her.” 

“But I know you, and know you well. It was you who 
hired this cellar under the name of Ducoudray.” 

Derues shrugged his shoulders and answered bitterly — 

“ I can understand a man being condemned to the torture 
if he is guilty, but that in order to accomplish one’s mission 
as accuser, and to discover a criminal, false witnesses who can 
give no evidence should be brought a hundred leagues, that 
the rabble should be roused up, that divers faces and 
imaginary names should be bestowed on an innocent man, in 
order to turn a movement of surprise or an indignant gesture 
to his disadvantage, all this is iniquitous, and goes beyond 
the right of judgment bestowed upon men by God. I do not 
know this woman, and no matter what she says or does, I 
shall say no more.” 

Neither the skill nor threats of the police officer could shake 
this resolution. It was to no purpose that the widow Masson 
repeated and asseverated that she recognised him as her tenant 
Ducoudray, and that hie had had a large case of wine taken down 
into the cellar; Derues folded his arms, and remained as 
motionless as if he had been blind and deaf. 

The walls were sounded, the stones composing them care- 
fully examined, the floor pierced in several places, but nothing 
unusual was discovered. Would they have to give it up? 
Already the officer was making signs to this effect, when the 
man who had remained at first below with Monsieur de Lamotte, 
and who, standing in shadow, had carefully watched Derues 
when he was brought down, came forward, and pointing to 
th^ recess under the stairs, said — 
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“ Examine this corner. The prisoner glanced involuntarily 
in this direction when he came down ; I have watched him, 
and it is the only sign he has given. I was the only person 
who could see him, and he did not see me. He is very clever, 
but one can’t be for ever on one’s guard, and may the devil 
take me if I haven’t scented the hiding-place.” 

“ Wretch ! ” said Derues to himself, “ then you have had your 
hand on me for a whole hour, and amused yourself by pro- 
longing my agony ! Oh ! I ought to have known it ; I have 
found my master. Never mind, you shall learn nothing from 
my face, nor yet from the decaying body you will find ; worms 
and poison can only have left an unrecognisable corpse.” 

An iron rod sunk into the ground, encountered a hard 
substance some four feet below. Two men set to work, and 
dug with energy. Every eye was fixed upon this trench 
increasing in depth with every shovelful of earth which the two 
labourers cast aside. Monsieur de Lamotte was nearly fainting, 
and his emotion impressed everyone except Denies. At length 
the silence was broken by the spades striking heavily on wood, 
and the noise made everyone shudder. The chest was un- 
covered and hoisted out of the trench ; it was opened, and the 
body of a woman was seen, clad only in a chemise, with a red and 
white headband, face downwards. The body was turned over, 
and Monsieur de Lamotte recognised his wife, not yet disfigured. 

The feeling of horror was so great that no one spoke or 
uttered a sound. Derues, occupied in considering the few 
vague chances which remained to him, had not observed that, 
by the officer’s order, one of the guards had left the cellar 
before the men began to dig. Everybody had drawn back 
both from the corpse and the murderer, who alone had not 
moved, and who was repeating prayers. The flame of the 
torches placed on the ground cast a reddish light on this silent 
and terrible scene. 

Derues started and turned round on hearing a terrified cry 
behind him. His wife had just been brought to the cellar. 
The commissioner seized her with one hand, and taking a 
torch in the other, compelled her to look down on the body. 
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“ It is Madame de Lamotte ! ” he exclaimed. 

** Yes, yes,” she answered, overwhelmed with terror, — “ yes, 
I recognise her ! ” 

Unable to support the sight any longer, she grew pale and 
fainted away. She and her husband were removed separately. 
One would have supposed the discovery was already known 
outside, for the people showered curses and cries of 
“ Assassin ! ” and “ Poisoner ! ” on the carriage which conveyed 
Denies. He remained silent during the drive, but before re- 
entering his dungeon, he said — 

“ I must have been mad when I sought to hide the death 
and burial of Madame de Lamotte from public knowledge. 
It is the only sin I have committed, and, innocent of aught 
else, I resign myself as a Christian to the judgment of God.” 

It was the only line of defence which remained open to 
him, and he clung to it, with the hope of imposing on the 
magistrates by redoubled hypocrisy and pious observances. 
But all this laboriously constructed scaffolding of lies was 
shaken to its base and fell away piece by piece. Every 
moment brought fresh and overwhelming revelations. He 
professed that Madame de Lamotte had died suddenly in his 
house, and that, fearing suspicion, he had buried her secretly. 
But the doctors called on to examine the body declared that 
she had been poisoned with corrosive sublimate and opium. 
The pretended payment was clearly an odious imposture, 
the receipt a forgery ! Then, like a threatening spectre, 
arose another question, to which he found no reply, and his 
own invention turned against him. Why, knowing his mother 
was no more, had he taken young de Lamotte to Versailles ? 
What had become of the youth? What had befallen him? 
Once on the track, the cooper with whom he had lodged on the 
1 2th of February was soon discovered, and an Act of Parliament 
ordered the exhumation of the corpse buried under the name 
of Beaupr^, which the cooper identified by a shirt which he 
had given for the burial. Derues, confounded by the evidence, 
asserted that the youth died of indigestion and venereal 
disease. But the doctors again declared the presence of 
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corrosive sublimate and opium. AH this evidence of guilt he 
met with assumed resignation, lamenting incessantly for 
Edouard, whom he declared he had loved as his own son. “Alas!’* 
he said, “ I see that poor boy every night 1 But it softens my 
grief to know that he was not deprived of the last consolations 
of religion 1 God, who sees me, and who knows my innocence, 
will enlighten the magistrates, and my honour will be 
vindicated.” 

The evidence being complete. Denies was condemned by 
sentence of the Chitelet, pronounced April 30th, and confirmed 
by Parliament, May 5th. We give the decree as it is found in 
the archives : — 

“This Court having considered the trial held before the 
Provost of Paris, or his Deputy-Lieutenant at the ChS.telet, for 
the satisfaction of the aforesaid Deputy at the aforesaid Chitelet, 
at the request of the Deputy of the King’s Attorney-General 
at the aforesaid Court, summoner and plaintiff, against 
Antoine-Fran$ois Denies, and Marie-Louise Nicolais, his wife, 
defendants and accused, prisoners in the prisons of the Con- 
dergerie of the Palace at Paris, who have appealed from the 
sentence given at the aforesaid trial, the thirtieth day of April 
1777, by which the aforesaid Antoine-Fran^ois Derues has 
been declared duly attainted and convicted of attempting 
unlawfully to appropriate without payment, the estate of 
Buisson-Souef, belonging to the Sieur and Dame de Saint- 
Faust de Lamotte, from whom he had bought the said estate 
by private contract on the twenty-second day of December 
1775, and also of having unworthily abused the hospitality 
shown by him since the sixteenth day of December last 
towards the aforesaid Dame de Lamotte, who arrived in Paris 
on the aforesaid day in order to conclude with him the bargain 
agreed on in December 1775, and who, for this purpose, and 
at his request, lodged with her son in the house of the said 
Derues, who of premeditated design poisoned the said Dame 
de Lamotte, whether by a medicine composed and prepared 
by him oil the thirtieth day of January last, or by the beverages 
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and drinks administered by him after the aforesaid medicine 
(he having taken the precaution to send his servant into the 
country for two or three days, and to keep away strangers from 
the room where the said Dame de Lamotte was l)^ng), from 
the effects of which poison the said Dame de Lamotte died on 
the night of the said thirty-first day of January last ; also of 
having kept her demise secret, and of having himself enclosed 
in a chest the body of the said Dame de I-amotte, which he 
then caused to be secretly transported to a cellar in the rue de 
la Mortellerie hired by him for this purpose, under the 
assumed name of Ducoudray, wherein he buried it himself, 
or caused it to be buried ; also of having persuaded the son 
of the above Dame de Lamotte (who, with his mother, had 
lodged in his house from the time of their arrival in Paris until 
the fifteenth day of January last, and who had then been 
placed in a school) that the aforesaid Dame de Lamotte was 
at Versailles and desired him to join her there, and, under 
this pretence, of having conducted the said younger Sieur de 
Lamotte, the twelfth day of February (after having given him 
some chocolate), to the aforesaid town of Versailles, to a 
lodging hired at a cooper^s, and of having there wilfully poisoned 
him, either in the chocolate taken by the said younger Sieur de 
Lamotte before starting, or in beverages and medicaments which 
the said Derues himself prepared, mixed, and administered 
to the aforesaid Sieur de Lamotte the younger, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth days of February 
last, having kept him lying ill in the aforesaid hired room, and 
having refused to call in physicians or surgeons, notwithstand- 
ing the progress of the malady, and the representations made 
to him on the subject, saying that he himself was a physician 
and surgeon; from which poison the said Sieur de Lamotte 
the younger died on the fifteenth day of February last, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, in the arms of the aforesaid Derues, 
who, affecting the deepest grief, and shedding tears, actually 
exhorted the aforesaid Sieur de Lamotte to confession, and 
repeated the prayers for the dying; after which he himself 
laid'* out the body for burial, saying that the deceased had 
n.-is 
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begged him to do so, and telling the people of the house that 
he had died of venereal disease ; also of having caused him to 
be buried the next day in the churchyard of the parish church 
of Saint Louis at the aforesaid Versailles, and of having entered 
the deceased in the register of the said parish under a false 
birthplace, and the false name of Beaupr^, which name the 
said Derues had himself assumed on arriving at the said lodging, 
and had given to the said Sieur de Lamotte the younger, whom 
he declared to be his nephew. Also, to cover these atrocities, 
and in order to appropriate to himself the aforesaid estate of 
Buisson<Souef, he is convicted of having calumniated the afore- 
said Dame de Lamotte, and of having used various manoeuvres 
and practised several deceptions, to wit — 

“ First, in signing, or causing to be signed, the names of the 
above Dame de Lamotte to a deed of private contract between 
the said Derues and his wife on one side and the aforesaid 
Dame de Lamotte by right of a power of attorney given by 
her husband on the other (the which deed is dated the twelfth 
day of February, and was therefore written after the decease of 
the said Dame de Lamotte) ; by which deed the said Dame 
de Lamotte appears to change the previous conventions agreed 
on in the first deed of the twenty-second of December in the 
year 1775, and acknowledges receipt from the said Derues of 
a sum of one hundred thousand livres, as being the price of 
the estate of Buisson ; 

“Secondly, in signing before a notary, the ninth day of 
February last, a feigned acknowledgment for a third part of 
a hundred thousand livres, in order to give credence to the 
pretended payment made by him ; 

“ Thirdly, in announcing and publishing, and attesting even 
by oath at the time of an examination before the commissioner 
Mutel, that he had really paid in cash to the aforesaid Dame 
de Lamotte the aforesaid hundred thousand livres, and that 
she, being provided with this money, had fled with her son and 
a certain person unknown ; 

“ Fourthly, in depositing with a notary the deed of private 
contract bearing the pretended receipt for the above shm of 
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one hundred thousand livres, and pursuing at law the execu- 
tion of this deed and of his claim to the possession of the said 
estate ; 

“Fifthly, in signing or causing to be signed by another 
person, before the notaries of the town of Lyons, whither he 
had gone for this purpose, a deed dated the twelfth day of 
March, by which the supposed Dame de Lamotte appeared 
to accept the payment of the hundred thousand livres, and to 
give authority to the Sieur de Lamotte, her husband, to receive 
the arrears of the remainder of the price of the said estate, the 
which deed he produced as a proof of the existence of the said 
Dame de Lamotte ; 

“ Sixthly, in causing to be sent, by other hands, under the 
name of the aforesaid Dame de Lamotte, to a lawyer, on the 
eighth day of April 1777 ^ time when he was in prison, and 

had been compelled to abandon the fable that he had paid the 
aforesaid sum of one hundred thousand livres in hard cash, 
and had substituted a pretended payment made in notes), the 
notes pretended to have been given by him in payment to 
the said Dame de Lamotte ; 

“Seventh, and finally, in maintaining constantly, until the 
discovery of the body of the aforesaid Dame de Lamotte, that 
the said Dame was still alive, and that he had seen her at the 
town of Lyons, as has been stated above. 

“ In atonement has been condemned, etc. etc. etc. 

“His goods are hereby declared acquired and confiscated 
to the King, or to whomsoever His Majesty shall appoint, first 
deducting the sum of two hundred livres as fine for the King, 
in case the confiscation is not to the sole profit of His Majesty ; 
and also the sum of six hundred livres for masses to be said 
for the repose of the souls of the aforesaid Dame de Lamotte 
and her son. And, before being executed, the said Antoine- 
Fran^ois Denies shall suffer the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, in order that from his mouth may be learned the 
truth of these facts, and also the names of his accomplices. 
And the decision of the judges in the proceedings with regard 
to the above-mentioned Marie-Louise Nicolais, wife of Derues, 
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is delayed until after the execution of the above sentence. It 
is also decreed that the mortuary act of the aforesaid de 
Lamotte the younger, dated the sixteenth day of February 
last, in the register of deaths belonging to the parish church 
of Saint-Louis at Versailles, be amended, and his correct names 
be substituted, in order that the said Sieur de Lamotte, the 
father, and other persons interested, may produce said names 
before the magistrates if required. And it is also decreed that 
this sentence be printed and published by the deputy of the 
Attorney-General at the Ch^telet, and affixed to the walls in 
the usual places and cross roads of the town, provostship and 
viscounty of Paris, and wherever else requisite. 

“With regard to the petition of Pierre-Etienne de Saint- 
Faust de Lamotte, a Royal Equerry, Sieur de Grange-Flandre, 
Buisson-Souef, Valperfond, and other places, widower and 
inheritor of Marie-Frangoise P^rier, his wife, according to their 
marriage contract signed before Baron and partner, notaries at 
Paris, the fifth day of September 1762, whereby he desires to 
intervene in the action brought against Derues and his accom- 
plices, concerning the assassination and poisoning committed 
on the persons of the wife and son of the said Sieur de Saint- 
Faust de Lamotte, on the accusation made by him to the 
Deputy Attorney-General of the King at the Chitelet at 
present pending in the Court, on the report of the final judg- 
ment given in the said action the 30th of April last, and 
which allowed the intervention ; it is decreed that there shall 
be levied on the goods left by the condemned, before the 
rights of the Treasury, and separate from them, the sum of six 
thousand livres, or such other sum as it shall please the Court 
to award ; from which sum the said Saint-Faust de Lamotte 
shall consent to deduct the sum of two thousand seven hundred 
and forty-eight livres, which he acknowledges has been sent or 
remitted to him by the said Denies and his wife at different 
times ; which first sum of six thousand livres, or such other, 
shall be employed by the said Sieur de Saint-Faust de Lamotte, 
who is authorised to found therewith, in the parish church of 
Saint-Nicholas de Villeneuve-le-Roy, in which parish the &tate 
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of Bm^on-Souef is situate, and which is mentioned in the 
action, an annual and perpetual service for the repose of the 
souls of the wife and son of the said Sieur de Saint-Faust de 
Lamotte, of which an act shall be inserted in the decree of 
intervention, and a copy of this act or decree shall be inscribed 
upon a stone which shall be set in the wall of the said 
church of Saint-Nicholas de Villeneuve-le-Roy, in such place 
as is expedient And the deed of contract for private sale, 
made between the late spouse of the said Sieur de Saint-Faust 
de Lamotte and the above-named Denies and his wife, is 
hereby declared null and void, as having had no value in 
absence of any payment or realisation of contract before a 
notary j and the pretended agreement of the twelfth day of 
February last, as also all other deeds fabricated by the said 
Derues or others, named in the above action, as also any which 
may hereafter be presented, are hereby declared to be null and 
void. 

“The Court declares the judgment pronounced by the 
magistrates of the Chdtelet against the above-named Denies 
to be good and right, and his appeal against the same to be 
bad and ill-founded. 

“ It is decreed that the sentence shall lose its full and entire 
effect with regard to Marie-Louise Nicolais, who is condemned 
to the ordinary fine of twelve livres. The necessary relief 
granted on the petition of Pierre-Etienne de Saint-Faust de 
Lamotte, the second day of May this present month, and delay 
accorded until after the suspended judgment pronounced with 
regard to the said Marie-Louise Nicolais. 

“ {Signed) De Gourgues, President 
“OuTREMONT, Councillor^* 

Denies’ assurance and calmness never deserted him for one 
moment For three-quarters of an hour he harangued the 
Parliament, and his defence was remarkable both for its 
presence of mind and the art with which he made the most of 
any circumstances likely to suggest doubts to the magistrates 
and*s(^en the severity of the first sentence. Found guilty on 
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every point, he yet protested that he was innocent of poisoning.. 
Remorse, which often merely means fear of punishment, had 
no place in his soul, and torture he seemed not to dread. As 
strong in will as he was weak in body, he desired to die like a 
martyr in the faith of his religion, which was hypocrisy, and 
the God whom he gloried on the scaffold was the god of 
lies. 

On May 6th, at seven in the morning, the sentence of 
execution was read to him. He listened calmly, and when it 
was finished, remarked — 

“ I had not anticipated so severe a sentence.” 

A few hours later the instruments of torture were got ready. 
He was told that this part of his punishment would be remitted 
if he would confess his crimes and the names of his accom- 
plices. He replied — 

“I have no more to say. I know what terrible torture 
awaits me, I know I must die to-day, but I have nothing to 
confess.” 

He made no resistance when his knees and legs were bound, 
and endured the torture courageously. Only, in a moment 
of agony, he exclaimed — 

“ Accursed money ! hast thou reduced me to this ? ” 

Thinking that pain would overcome his resolution, the 
presiding magistrate bent towards him, and said — 

“ Unhappy man ! confess thy crime, since death is near at 
hand.” 

He recovered his firmness, and, looking at the magistrate, 
replied — 

“ I know it, monseigneur ; I have perhaps not three hours 
to live.” 

Thinking that his apparently feeble frame could not endure 
the last wedges, the executioner was ordered to stop. He was 
unbound and laid on a mattress, and a glass of wine was brought, 
of which he only drank a few drops ; after this, he made his 
confession to the priest. For dinner, they brought him soup and 
stew, which he ate eagerly, and inquiring of the gaoler if he 
could have something more, an entree was brought in addition. 
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One might have thought that this final repast heralded, not 
death but deliverance. At length three o^clock struck — the 
hour appointed for leaving the prison. 

According to the report of credible persons whom we have 
consulted, Paris on this occasion presented a remarkable 
appearance, which those who saw it were never able to forget. 
The great anthill was troubled to its very lowest depth. 
Whether by accident or design, the same day had been fixed 
for a function which ought to have proved a considerable counter 
attraction. A great festival in honour of a German prince was 
given on the Plaine de Crenelle, at which all the court was 
present ; and probably more than one great lady regretted 
missing the emotions of the Place de Grfeve, abandoned to the 
rabble and the bourgeoisie. The rest of the city was deserted, 
the streets silent, the houses closed. A stranger transported 
suddently into such a solitude might have reasonably thought 
that during the night the town had been smitten by the Angel 
of Death, and that only a labyrinth of vacant buildings remained, 
testifying to the life and turmoil of the preceding day. A dark 
and dense atmosphere hung over the abandoned town ; light- 
ning furrowed the heavy motionless clouds ; in the distance the 
occasional rumble of thunder was heard, answered by the 
cannon of the royal fete. The crowd was divided between 
the powers of heaven and earth : the terrible majesty of the 
Eternal on one side, on the other the frivolous pomp of 
royalty — eternal punishment and transient grandeur in opposi- 
tion. Like the waters of a flood leaving dry the fields which 
they have covered, so the waves of the multitude forsook their 
usual course. Thousands of men and women crowded together 
along the route which the death-cart would take; an ocean 
of heads undulated like the ears in a wheatfield. The old 
houses, hired at high rates, quivered under the weight of eager 
spectators, and the window sashes had been removed to afford 
a better view. 

Attired in the shirt worn by condemned criminals, and 
bearing a placard both in front and behind, with the words 
c‘ Wilful Poisoner,” Derues descended the great staircase of 
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the Chitelet with a firm step. It was at this moment, on 
seeing the crucifix, that he exclaimed, O Christ, I shall suffer 
like Thee ! ” He mounted the tumbril, looking right and left 
amongst the crowd. During the prc^ess he recognised and 
bowed to several of his old associates, and bade adieu in a dear 
voice to the former mistress of his ’prentice days, who has 
recorded that she never saw him look so pleasant Arrived at 
the door of Ndtre Dame, where the clerk was awaiting him, he 
descended from the tumbril without assistance, took a lighted 
wax taper weighing two pounds in his hand, and did penance, 
kneeling, bareheaded and barefooted, a rope round his neck, 
repeating the words of the death-warrant He then reascended 
the cart in the midst of the cries and execrations of the 
populace, to which he appeared quite insensible. One voice 
only, endeavouring to dominate the tumult, caused him to turn 
his head: it was that of the hawker who was crying his 
sentence, and who broke oflf now and then to say — 

“ Well ! my poor gossip Derues, how do you like that fine 
carriage you’re in ? Oh yes, mutter your prayers and look up 
to heaven as much as you like, you won’t take us in now. 
Ah I thief who said I stole from you ! Wasn’t I right when I 
said I should be selling your sentence some day ? ” 

Then, adding her own wrongs to the list of crimes, she 
declared that the Parliament had condemned him as much for 
having falsely accused her of theft as for having poisoned 
Madame de Lamotte and her son ! 

When arrived at the scaffold, he gazed around him, and a 
sort of shiver of impatience ran through the crowd. He 
smiled, and as if anxious to trick mankind for the last time, 
asked to be taken to the Hdtel de Ville, which was granted, 
in the hope that he would at last make some confession ; but 
he only persisted in saying that he was guiltless of poisoning. 
He had an interview with his wife, who nearly fainted on 
seeing him, and remained for more than a quarter of an hour 
unable to say a word. He lavished tender names upon her, 
and professed much affliction at seeing her in so miserable a 
condition. When she was taken away, he asked permission to 
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embrace her, and took a most touching farewell His last 
words have been preserved. 

“My dear wife,” he said, “I recommend our beloved 
children to your care : bring them up in the fear of God. You 
must go to Chartres, you will there see the bishop, on whom 
I had the honour of waiting when I was there last, and who 
I 1 always been kind to me ; I believe he has thought well of 
i I, and that I may hope he will take pity on you and on our 
I pdren.” 

It was now seven in the evening, and the crowd began to 
urmur at the long delay. At length the criminal reappeared, 
in onlooker who saw him go to the Hotel de Ville, and who 
/as carried by the movement of the crowd to the foot of the 
scaffold, says that when handed over to the executioner he 
took off his clothes himself. He kissed the instrument of 
punishment with devotion, then extended himself on the St 
Andrew’s cross, asking with a resigned smile that they would 
make his sufferings as short as possible. As soon as his head 
wr«s covered, the executioner gave the signal. One would have 
thoi a very few blows would have finished so frail a being, 
but h«. med as hard to kill as the venomous reptiles which 
must be ushed and cut to pieces before life is extinct, and 
the coup de grdce was found necessary. The executioner un- 
covered his head and showed the confessor that the eyes were 
closed and that the heart had ceased to beat. The body was 
then removed from the cross, the hands and feet fastened 
together, and it was thrown on the funeral pile. 

While the execution was proceeding the people applauded. 
On the morrow they bought up the fragments of bone, and 
hastened to buy lottery tickets, in the firm conviction that these 
precious relics would bring luck to the fortunate possessors ! 

In 1777, Madame Denies was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, and confined at the Salpetrifere. She was one 
of the first victims who perished in the prison massacres. 
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CHAPTER I 

B efore beginning our story, we must warn the reader 
that it will not be worth his while to make researches 
among contemporary or other records as to the personage 
whose name it bears. For in truth neither Marie Leroux, 
widow of Jacques Constantin, nor her accomplice, Claude 
Perregaud, was of sufficient importance to find a place on any 
list of great criminals, although it is certain that they were 
guilty of the crimes with which they were charged. It may 
seem strange that what follows is more a history of the retribu- 
tion which overtook the criminals than a circumstantial 
description of the deeds for which they were punished ; but the 
crimes were so revolting, and so unsuitable for discussion, 
that it was impossible for us to enter into any details on the 
subject, so that what we offer in these pages is, we confess 
quite openly, not a full, true, and particular account of a certain 
series of events leading up to a certain result ; it is not even a 
picture wherein that result is depicted with artistic complete- 
ness, it is only an imperfect narrative imperfectly rounded off. 
We feel sure, however, that the healthy-minded reader will be 
grateful for our reticence and total disregard of proportion. 
In spite of the disadvantage which such a theme imposes on 
any writer with a deep sense of responsibility, we have resolved 
to let in some light on these obscure figures ; for we can imagine 
no more effective way of throwing into high relief the low 
iftorals and deep corruption into which all classes of society had 
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and of these discretion is the greatest, so that his curiosity is 
harmless. A quarter of an hour hence he will let himself be 
killed rather than reveal what just now he is ready to risk his 
akin to find out, whether we will or no.” 

Jeannin nodded approvingly, refilled the glasses, and raising 
his to his lips, said in a tone of triumph — 

“ I am listening, commander.” 

Well, if it must be, it must First of all, learn that my 
nephew is not my nephew at all.” 

» Go on.” 

“That his name is not Moranges.” 

“ And the next ? ” 

“ I am not going to reveal his real name to you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because 1 don’t know it myself, and no more does the 
chevalier.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” 

“ No nonsense at all, but the sober truth. A few months 
ago the chevalier came to Paris, bringing me a letter of intro- 
duction from a German whom I used to know years ago. This 
letter requested me to look after the bearer and help him in his 
investigations. As you said just now. Love and someone once 
met somewhere, and that was about all was known as to his 
origin. Naturally the young man wants to cut a figure in the 
world, and would like to discover the author of his existence, 
that he may have someone at hand to pay the debts he is 
going to incur. We have brought together every scrap of 
information we could collect as to this person, hoping to find 
therein a clue that we could follow up. To be quite open 
with you, and convince you at the same time how extremely 
prudent and discreet we must be, I must tell you that we think 
we have found one, and that it leads to no less a dignitary than 
a Prince of the Church. But if he should get wind of our 
researches too soon everything would be at an end, don’t 
you see ? So keep your tongue between your teeth.” 

“Never fear,” said Jeannin. “Now, that’s what I call 
speaking out as a fnend should. I wish you luck, my galhiht 
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Chevalier de Moranges, and until you unearth your father, if 
you want a little money, my purse is at your service. On my 
word, de Jars, you must have been bom with a caul. There 
never was your equal for wonderful adventures. This one 
promises well — spicy intrigues, scandalous revelations, and you^ll 
be in the thick of it all. You’re a lucky fellow 1 It’s only a 
few months since you had the most splendid piece of good 
fortune sent you straight from heaven. A fair lady falls in 
love with you and makes you carry her off from the convent 
of La Raquette. But why do you never let anyone catch a 
glimpse of her? Are you jealous? Or is it that she is no 
such beauty after all, but old and wrinkled, like that knave of 
a Mazarin ? ” 

“I know what I’m about,” answered de Jars, smiling; “I 
have my very good reasons. The elopement caused a great 
deal of indignation, and it’s not easy to get fanatics to listen 
to common sense. No, I am not in the least jealous ; she is 
madly in love with me. Ask my nephew.” 

“ Does he know her ? ” 

“ We have no secrets from each other ; the confidence between 
us is without a flaw. The fair one, believe me, is good to 
look on, and is worth all the ogling, fan-flirting baggages put 
together that one sees at court or on the balconies of the 
Palais Royale ; I’ll answer for that. Isn’t she, Moranges ? ” 

“I’m quite of your opinion,” said the youth, exchanging 
with de Jars a singularly significant look ; “ and you had better 
treat her well, uncle, or I shall play you some trick.” 

“ Aie I aie ! ” cried Jeannin. “ You poor fellow I I very much 
fear that you are w^arming a little serpent in your bosom. Have 
an eye to this dandy with the beardless chin ! But joking 
apart, my boy, are you really on good terms with the fair lady ? ” 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“ And you are not uneasy, commander ? ” 

“ Not the least little bit.” 

“ He is quite right. I answer for her as for myself, you know ; 
as long as he loves her she will love him ; as long as he is 
faifhful she will be faithful. Do you imagine that a woman who 

II . — 1 6 
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insists on her lover carrying her off can so easily turn away from 
the man of her choice? I know her well ; I have had long 
talks with her, she and 1 alone : she is feather-brained, given to 
pleasure, entirely without prejudices and those stupid scruples 
which spoil the lives of other women ; but a good sort on the 
whole ; devoted to my uncle, with no deception about her ; but 
at the same time extremely jealous, and has no notion of letting 
herself be sacrificed to a rival If ever she finds herself 
deceived, good-bye to prudence and reserve, and then ” 

A look and a touch of the commander’s knee cut this 
panegyric short, to which the treasurer was listening with 
open-eyed astonishment. 

“ What enthusiasm 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Well, and then ? ” 

“ Why, then,” went on the young man, with a laugh, “ if my 
uncle behaves badly, I, his nephew, will try to make up for his 
wrong-doing : he can’t blame me then. But until then he may 
be quite easy, as he well knows.” 

“ Oh yes, and in proof of that I am going to take Moranges 
with me to-night. He is young and inexperienced, and it will 
be a good lesson for him to see how a gallant whose amorous 
intrigues did not begin yesterday sets about getting even with 
a coquette. He can turn it to account later on.” 

“ On my word,” said Jeannin, “ my notion is that he is in 
no great need of a teacher ; however, that’s your business, not 
mine. Let us return to what we were talking about just now. 
Are we agreed ; and shall we amuse ourselves by paying out 
the lady in her own coin ? ” 

** If you like.” 

“ Which of us is to begin ? ” 

De Jars struck the table with the handle of his dagger. 

“ More wine, gentlemen ? ” said the drawer, running up. 

“ No, dice ; and be quick about it.” 

“Three casts each and the highest wins,” said Jeannin, 
“ You begin.” 

“ I throw for myself and nephew.” The dice rolled on the 
table. 

“ Ace and three.” 
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“ It’s my turn now. Six and five.” 

Pass it over. Five and two.” 

“ We’re equal. Four and two.” 

“ Now let me. Ace and blank.” 

“ Double six.” 

** You have won.” 

‘*And I’m off at once,” said Jeannin, rising, and muffling 
himself in his mantle. “ It’s now half-past seven. We shall 
see each other again at eight, so I won’t say good-bye.” 

“ Good luck to you ! ” 

Leaving the tavern and turning into the rue Pav6e, he took 
the direction of the river. 



CHAPTER II 

I N 1658, at the comer of the streets Git-le-Coeur and Le 
Hurepoix (the site of the latter being now occupied by 
the Quai des Augustins as far as Pont Saint-Michel), stood the 
great mansion which Francis i had bought and fitted up for the 
Duchesse d’Etampes. It was at this period if not in ruins at 
least beginning to show the ravages of time. Its rich interior 
decorations had lost their splendour and become antiquated. 
Fashion had taken up its abode in the Marais, near the Place 
Royale, and it was thither that profligate women and celebrated 
beauties now enticed the humming swarm of old rakes and 
young libertines. Not one of them all would have thought of 
residing in the mansion, or even in the quarter, wherein the 
king’s mistress had once dwelt It would have been a step 
downward in the social scale, and equivalent to a confession 
that their charms were falling in the public estimation. Still, the 
old palace was not empty ; it had, on the contrary, several tenants, 
like the provinces of Alexander’s empire, its vast suites of rooms 
had been subdivided ; and so neglected was it by the gay world 
that people of the commonest description stmtted about with 
impunity where once the proudest nobles had been glad to gain 
admittance. There, in semi-isolation and despoiled of her great- 
ness, lived Ang^lique-Louise de Guerchi, formerly companion to 
Mademoiselle de Pons and then maid of honour to Anne of 
Austria. Her love intrigues and the scandals they gave rise to 
had led to her dismissal from court. Not that she was a greater 
sinner than many who remained behind, only she was unlucky 
enough or stupid enough to be found out. Her admirers were so 
indiscreet that they had not left her a shred of reputation, and 
in a court where a cardinal is the lover of a queen, a hypo- 
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critical appearance of decorum is indispensable to success. So 
Angdlique had to suffer for the faults she was not clever enough 
to hide. Unfortunately for her, her income went up and down 
with the number and wealth of her admirers, so when she left 
the court all her possessions consisted of a few articles she had 
gathered together out of the wreck of her former luxury, and 
these she was now selling one by one to procure the necessaries 
of life, while she looked back from afar with an envious eye at 
the brilliant world from which she had been exiled, and longed 
for better days. All hope was not at an end for her. By a 
strange law which does not speak well for human nature, vice 
finds success easier to attain than virtue. There is no courtesan, 
no matter how low she has fallen, who cannot find a dupe ready 
to defend against the world an honour of which no vestige 
remains. A man who doubts the virtue of the most virtuous 
woman, who shows himself inexorably severe when he discovers 
the slightest inclination to falter in one whose conduct has 
hitherto been above reproach, will stoop and pick up out of the 
gutter a blighted and tarnished reputation and protect and 
defend it against all slights, and devote his life to the attempt 
to restore lustre to the unclean thing dulled by the touch of 
many fingers. In her days of prosperity Commander de Jars 
and the king’s treasurer had both fluttered round Mademoiselle 
de Guerchi, and neither had fluttered in vain. Short as was 
the period necessary to overcome her scruples, in as short a 
period it dawned on the two candidates for her favour that each 
had a successful rival in the other, and that however potent as 
a reason for surrender the doubloons of the treasurer had been, 
the personal app)earance of the commander had proved equally 
cogent. As both had felt for her only a passing fancy and not 
a serious passion, their explanations with each other led to no 
quarrel between them ; silently and simultaneously they with- 
drew from her circle, without even letting her know they had 
found her out, but quite determined to revenge themselves on 
her should a chance ever offer. However, other affairs of a 
similar nature had intervened to prevent their carrying out this 
laudable intention ; Jeannin had laid siege to a more inacces- 
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sible beauty, who had refused to listen to his sighs for less than 
30,000 crowns, paid in advance, and de Jars had become quite 
absorbed by his adventure with the convent boarder at La 
Raquette, and the business of the young stranger whom he 
passed off as his nephew. Mademoiselle de Guerchi had never 
seen them again, and with her it was out of sight out of mind. 
At the moment when she comes into our story she was weaving 
her toils round a certain Due de Vitry, whom she had seen at 
court, but whose acquaintance she had never made, and who 
had been absent when the scandalous occurrence which led to 
her disgrace came to light. He was a man of from twenty-five 
to twenty-six years of age, who idled his life away : his courage 
was undoubted, and being as credulous as an old libertine, he 
was ready to draw his sword at any moment to defend the lady 
whose cause he had espoused, should any insolent slanderer 
dare to hint there was a smirch on her virtue. Being deaf to 
all reports, he seemed one of those men expressly framed by 
heaven to be the consolation of fallen women ; such a man as 
in our times a retired opera-dancer or a superannuated pro- 
fessional beauty would welcome with open arms. He had only 
one fault — he was married. It is true he neglected his wife, 
according to the custom of the time, and it is probably also 
true that his wife cared very little about his infidelities. But 
still she was an insurmountable obstacle to the fulfilment of 
Mademoiselle de Guerchi^s hopes, who but for her might have 
looked forward to one day becoming a duchess. 

For about three weeks, however, at the time we are speaking 
of, the duke had neither crossed her threshold nor written. 
He had told her he was going for a few days to Normandy, 
where he had large estates, but had remained absent so long 
after the date he had fixed for his return that she began to feel 
uneasy. What could be keeping him? Some new flame, 
perhaps. The anxiety of the lady was all the more keen, that 
until now nothing had passed between them but looks of 
languor and words of love. The duke had laid himself and 
all he possessed at the feet of Ang^lique, and Ang^lique had 
refused his offer. A too prompt surrender would have justified 
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the reports so wickedly spread against her ; and, made wise by 
experience, she was resolved not to compromise her future as 
she had compromised her past But while playing at virtue 
she had also to play at disinterestedness, and her pecuniary 
resources were consequently almost exhausted. She had pro- 
portioned the length of her resistance to the length of her 
purse, and now the prolonged absence of her lover threatened 
to disturb the equilibrium which she had established between 
her virtue and her money. So it happened that the cause of 
the lovelorn Due de Vitry was in great peril just at the 
moment when de Jars and Jeannin resolved to approach the 
fair one anew. She was sitting lost in thought, pondering in 
all good faith on the small profit it was to a woman to be 
virtuous, when she heard voices in the antechamber. Then 
her door opened, and the king’s treasurer walked in. 

As this interview and those which follow took place in the 
presence of witnesses, we are obliged to ask the reader to 
accompany us for a time to another part of the same house. 

We have said there were several tenants : now the person 
who occupied the rooms next to those in which Mademoiselle 
de Guerchi lived was a shopkeeper’s widow called Rapally, 
who was owner of one of the thirty-two houses which then 
occupied the bridge Saint-Michel. They had all been con- 
structed at the owner’s cost, in return for a lease for ever. 
The widow Rapally’s avowed age was forty, but those who 
knew her longest added another ten years to that : so, to avoid 
error, let us say she was forty-five. She was a solid little 
body, rather stouter than was necessary for beauty ; her hair 
was black, her complexion brown, her eyes prominent and 
always moving ; lively, active, and if one once yielded to her 
whims, exacting beyond measure ; but until then buxom and 
soft, and inclined to pet and spoil whoever, for the moment, 
had arrested her volatile fancy. Just as we make her acquaint- 
ance this happy individual was a certain Maitre Quennebert, a 
notary of Saint Denis, and the comedy played between him and 
the widow was an exact counterpart of the one going on in the 
r#oms of Mademoiselle de Guerchi, except that the roles were 
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inverted ; for while the lady was as much in love as the Due 
de Vitry, the answering devotion professed by the notary was as 
insincere as the disinterested attachment to her lover displayed 
by the whilom maid of honour. 

Maftre Quennebert was still young and of attractive appear- 
ance, but his business affairs were in a bad way. For long he 
had been pretending not to imderstand the marked advances 
of the widow, and he treated her with a reserve and respect she 
would fain have dispensed with, and which sometimes made 
her doubt of his love. But it was impossible for her as a 
woman to complain, so she was forced to accept with resigna- 
tion the persistent and unwelcome consideration with which he 
surrounded her. Maitre Quennebert was a man of common 
sense and much experience, and had formed a scheme which 
he was prevented from carrying out by an obstacle which he 
had no power to remove. He wanted, therefore, to gain time, 
for he knew that the day he gave the susceptible widow a legal 
right over him he would lose his independence. A lover to 
whose prayers the adored one remains deaf too long is apt to 
draw back in discouragement, but a woman whose part is 
restricted to awaiting those prayers, and answering with a yes 
or no, necessarily learns patience. Maitre Quennebert would 
therefore have felt no anxiety as to the effect of his dilatoriness 
on the widow, were it not for the existence of a distant cousin 
of the late Monsieur Rapally, who was also paying court to her, 
and that with a warmth much greater than had hitherto been 
displayed by himself. This fact, in view of the state of the 
notary’s affairs, forced him at last to display more energy. To 
make up lost ground and to outdistance his rival once more, 
he now began to dazzle the widow with fine phrases and delight 
her with compliments; but to tell the truth all this trouble 
was superfluous ; he was beloved, and with one fond look he 
might have won pardon for far greater neglect. 

An hour before the treasurer’s arrival there had been a 
knock at the door of the old house, and Maitre Quennebert, 
curled, pomaded, and prepared for conquest, had presented 
himself at the widow’s. She received him with a mom 
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languishing air than usual, and shot such arrows at him from 
her eyes that to escape a fatal wound he pretended to give way 
by degrees to deep sadness. The widow, becoming alarmed, 
asked with tenderness — 

“What ails you this evening?” 

He rose, feeling he had nothing to fear from his rival, and, 
being master of the field, might henceforth advance or recede 
as seemed best for his interests. 

“What ails me?” he repeated, with a deep sigh. “I might 
deceive you, might give you a misleading answer, but to you I 
cannot lie. 1 am in great trouble, and how to get out of it 
I don’t know.” 

“ But tell me what it is,” said the widow, standing up in her 
turn. 

Maitre Quennebert took three long strides, which brought 
him to the far end of the room, and asked — 

“Why do you want to know? You can’t help me. My 
trouble is of a kind a man does not generally confide to 
women.” 

“ What is it ? An affair of honour ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Good God ! You are going to fight ! ” she exclaimed, 
trying to seize him by the arm. “ You are going to fight ! ” 

“ Ah ! if it were nothing worse than that ! ” said Quennebert, 
pacing up and down the room ; “ but you need not be alarmed ; 
it is only a money trouble. I lent a large sum, a few months 
ago, to a friend, but the knave has run away and left me in 
the lurch. It was trust money, and must be replaced within 
three days. But where am I to get two thousand francs ? ” 

“Yes, that is a large sum, and not easy to raise at such 
short notice.” 

“ I shall be obliged to have recourse to some Jew, who will 
drain me dry. But 1 must save my good name at all costs.” 

Madame Rapally gazed at him in consternation. Maitre 
Quennebert, divining her thought, hastened to add — 

“ I have just one-third of what is needed.” 
one-third ? ” 
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With great care, and by scraping together all I possess, I can 
make up eight hundred livres. But may I be damned in the 
next world, or punished as a swindler in this, and one’s as bad 
as the other to me, if 1 can raise one farthing more.” 

But suppose someone should lend you the twelve hundred 
francs, what then ? ” 

“ Fardieu / I should accept them,” cried the notary, as if he 
had not the least suspicion whom she could mean. “ Do you 
happen to know anyone, my dear Madame Rapally ? ” 

The widow nodded affirmatively, at the same time giving 
. him a passionate glance. 

“ Tell me quick the name of this delightful person, and I 
shall go to him to-morrow morning. You don’t know what a 
service you are rendering me I And I was so near not telling 
you of the fix I was in, lest you should torment yourself 
uselessly. Tell me his name.” 

“ Can you not guess it ? ” 

“ How should I guess it ? ” 

“ Think well. Does no one occur to you ? ” 

“No, no one,” said Quennebert, with the utmost innocence. 
“ Have you no friends ? ” 

“ One or two.” 

“ Would they not be glad to help you ? ” 

“They might. But I have mentioned the matter to no 
one.” 

“ To no one ? ” 

“ Except you.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, Madame Rapally — I hope I don’t understand you ; 
it’s not possible \ you would not humiliate me. Come, come, 
it’s a riddle, and 1 am too stupid to solve it. I give it up. 
Don’t tantalise me any longer ; tell me the name.” 

The widow, somewhat abashed by this exhibition of delicacy 
on the part of Maitre Quennebert, blushed, cast down her 
eyes, and did not venture to speak. 

As the silence lasted some time, it occurred to the notary 
that he had been perhaps too hasty in his supposition, and he 
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began to cast round for the best means of retrieving his 
blunder. 

“ You do not speak,” he said ; “ I see it was all a joke.” 

“ No,” said the widow at last in a timid voice, “ it was no 
joke ; I was quite in earnest But the way you take things is 
not very encouraging.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

** Pray, do you imagine that I can go on while you glare at 
me with that angry frown puckering your forehead, as if you 
had someone before you who had tried to insult you ? ” 

A sweet smile chased the frown from the notary's brow. 
Encouraged by the suspension of hostilities, Madame Rapally 
with sudden boldness approached him, and, pressing one of his 
hands in both her own, whispered — 

“ It is I who am going to lend you the money.” 

He repulsed her gently, but with an air of great dignity, and 
said — 

“ Madame, I thank you, but I cannot accept.” 

** Why can't you ? ” 

At this he began to walk round and round the room, while 
the widow, who stood in the middle, turned as upon a pivot, 
keeping him always in view. This circus-ring performance 
lasted some minutes before Quennebert stood still and said — 

‘‘I cannot be angry with you, Madame Rapally, — I know 
your offer was made out of the kindness of your heart, — but I 
must repeat that it is impossible for me to accept it” 

“ There you go again ! I don't understand you at all I Why 
can't you accept ? What harm would it do ? ” 

“If there were no other reason, because people might 
suspect that I confided my difficulties to you in the hope of 
help.” 

“ And supposing you did, what then ? People speak hoping 
to be understood. You wouldn't have minded asking anyone 
else.” 

“ So you really think I did come in that hope ? ” 

“ Mon Dicu I I don't think anything at all that you don't 
warft. It was I who dragged the confidence from you by my 
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questions, I know that very well. But now that you have told 
me your secret, how can you hinder me from sympathising with 
you, from desiring to aid you ? When I learned your difficulty, 
ought I to have been amused, and gone into fits of laughter ? 
Whatl it’s an insult to be in a position to render you a 
service ! That’s a strange kind of delicacy ! ” 

*‘Are you astonished that I should feel so strongly about 
it?” 

“ Nonsense ! Do you still think I meant to offend you ? I 
look on you as the most honourable man in the world. If 
anyone were to tell me that he had seen you commit a base 
action, I should reply that it was a lie. Does that satisfy 
you ? ” 

“ But suppose they got hold of it in the city, suppose it were 
reported that Maltre Quennebert had taken money from 
Madame de Rapally, would it be the same as if they said 
Maitre Quennebert had borrowed twelve hundred livres from 
Monsieur Robert or some other business man ? ” 

“ I don’t see what difference it could make.” 

“But I do.” 

“What then?” 

“It’s not easy to express, but ” 

“ But you exaggerate both the service and the gratitude you 
ought to feel. I think I know why you refuse. You’re 
ashamed to take it as a gift, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to make you a gift. Borrow twelve 
hundred livres from me. For how long do you want the 
money ? ” 

“ I really don’t know how soon I can repay you.” 

“ Let’s say a year, and reckon the interest. Sit down there, 
you baby, and write out a promissory note.” 

Maitre Quennebert made some further show of resistance, 
but at last yielded to the widow’s importunity. It is needless 
to say that the whole thing was a comedy on his part, except 
that he really needed the money. But he did not need it 
to replace a sum of which a faithless friend had robbed Lim, 
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but to satisfy his own creditors, who, out of all patience with 
him, were threatening to sue him, and his only reason for 
seeking out Madame de Rapally was to take advantage of 
her generous disposition towards himself. His feigned delicacy 
was intended to induce her to insist so urgently, that in 
accepting he should not fall too much in her esteem, but 
should seem to yield to force. And his plan met with complete 
success, for at the end of the transaction he stood higher than 
ever in the opinion of his fair creditor, on account of the noble 
sentiments he had expressed. The note was written out in 
legal form and the money counted down on the spot. 

“How glad I am!” said she then, while Quennebert still 
kept up some pretence of delicate embarrassment, although he 
could not resist casting a stolen look at the bag of crowns 
lying on the table beside his cloak. “ Do you intend to go 
back to Saint Denis to-night ? ” 

Even had such been his intention, the notary would have 
taken very good care not to say so ; for he foresaw the accusa- 
tions of imprudence that would follow, the enumeration of the 
dangers by the way ; and it was quite on the cards even that, 
having thus aroused his fears, his fair hostess should in defer- 
ence to them offer him hospitality for the night, and he did 
not feel inclined for an indefinitely prolonged tite-d-tite, 

“ No,” he said, “ I am going to sleep at Maitre Terrasson’s, 
rue des Poitevins ; I have sent him word to expect me. But 
although his house is only a few yards distant, I must leave you 
earlier than I could have wished, on account of this money.” 

“ Will you think of me ? ” 

“ How can you ask ? ” replied Quennebert, with a sentimental 
expression. “ You have compelled me to accept the money, 
but I shall not be happy till I have repaid you. Suppose this 
loan should make us fall out ? ” 

“You may be quite sure that if you don’t pay when the 
bill falls due, I shall have recourse to the law.” 

“ Oh, I know that very welL” 

“ I shall enforce all my rights as a creditor.” 

1 expect nothing else.” 
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She pointed to the place where he would find a peep-hole 
in one corner of the room, and crept herself towards the 
corresponding comer. Quennebert, who was by no means 
anxious to have her at his side, motioned to her to blow out 
the light This being done, he felt secure, for he knew that 
in the intense darkness which now enveloped them she could 
not move from her place without knocking against the furniture 
between them, so he glued his face to the partition. An 
opening just large enough for one eye allowed him to see 
everything that was going on in the next room. Just as he 
began his observations, the treasurer at Mademoiselle de 
Guerchi’s invitation was about to take a seat near her, but not 
too near for perfect respect. Both of them were silent, and 
appeared to labour under great embarrassment at finding 
themselves together, and explanations did not readily begin. 
The lady had not an idea of the motive of the visit, and her 
quondam lover feigned the emotion necessary to the success 
of his undertaking. Thus Maitre Quennebert had full time 
to examine both, and especially Ang^lique. The reader will 
doubtless desire to know what was the result of the notary’s 
observation. 



CHAPTER III 


A NG^LIQUE-LOUISE DE GUERCHI was a woman of 
JjL about twenty-eight years of age, tall, dark, and well 
made. The loose life she had led had, it is true, somewhat 
staled her beauty, marred the delicacy of her complexion, 
and coarsened the naturally elegant curves of her figure ; but 
it is such women who from time immemorial have had the 
strongest attraction for profligate men. It seems as if dissipa- 
tion destroyed the power to perceive true beauty, and the man 
of pleasure must be aroused to admiration by a bold glance 
and a meaning smile, and will only seek satisfaction along the 
trail left by vice. Louise-Angdlique was admirably adapted 
for her way of life ; not that her features wore an expression 
of shameless effrontery, or that the words that passed her lips 
bore habitual testimony to the disorders of her existence, but 
that under a calm and sedate demeanour there lurked a secret 
and indefinable charm. Many other women possessed more 
regular features, but none of them had a greater power of 
seduction. We must add that she owed that power entirely to her 
physical perfections, for except in regard to the devices necessary 
to her calling, she showed no cleverness, being ignorant, dull 
and without inner resources of any kind. As her temperament 
led her to share the desires she excited, she was really incapable 
of resisting an attack conducted with skill and ardour, and if 
the Due de Vitry had not been so madly in love, which is the 
same as saying that he was hopelessly blind, silly, and dense 
to everything around him, he might have found a score of 
opportunities to overcome her resistance. We have already 
seen that she was so straitened in money matters that she had 
beefl driven to try to sell her jewels that very morning. 

11.-17 
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Jeannin was the first to break silence. 

“You are astonished at my visit, I know, my charming 
Ang^lique. But you must excuse my thus appearing so 
unexpectedly before you. The truth is, I found it impossible 
to leave Paris without seeing you once more.” 

“Thank you for your kind remembrance,” said she, “but 
I did not at all expect it.” 

“ Come, come, you are offended with me.” 

She gave him a glance of mingled disdain and resentment ; 
but he went on, in a timid, wistful tone— 

“ I know that my conduct must have seemed strange to you, 
and I acknowledge that nothing can justify a man for suddenly 
leaving the woman he loves — I do not dare to say the woman 
who loves him — without a word of explanation. But, dear 
Ang^lique, I was jealous.” 

“Jealous 1” she repeated incredulously. 

“ I tried my best to overcome the feeling, and I hid my 
suspicions from you. Twenty times I came to see you burst- 
ing with anger and determined to overwhelm you with 
reproaches, but at the sight of your beauty I forgot everything 
but that I loved you. My suspicions dissolved before a smile ; 
one word from your lips charmed me into happiness. But 
when I was again alone my terrors revived, I saw my rivals 
at your feet, and rage possessed me once more. Ah ! you 
never knew how devotedly I loved you.” 

She let him speak without interruption ; perhaps the same 
thought was in her mind as in Quennebert^s, who, himself 
a past master in the art of lying, was thinking — 

“ The man does not believe a word of what he is saying.” 

But the treasurer went on — 

“ I can see that even now you doubt my sincerity.” 

“ Does my lord desire that his handmaiden should be blunt ? 
Well, I know that there is no truth in what you say.” 

“Oh! I can see that you imagine that among the dis- 
tractions of the world I have kept no memory of you, and 
have found consolation in the love of less obdurate fair ones. 
I have not broken in on your retirement ; I have not shaddwed 
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your steps ; I have not kept watch on your actions ; I have 
not surrounded you with spies who would perhaps have brought 
me the assurance, *lf she quitted the world which outraged 
her, she was not driven forth by an impulse of wounded pride 
or noble indignation ; she did not even seek to punish those 
who misunderstood her by her absence; she buried herself 
where she was unknown, that she might indulge in stolen loves.* 
Such were the thoughts that came to me, and yet I respected 
your hiding-place ; and to-day I am ready to believe you true, 
if you will merely say, * I love no one else I * ** 

Jeannin, who was as fat as a stage financier, paused here to 
gasp ; for the utterance of this string of banalities, this rigmarole 
of commonplaces, had left him breathless. He was very much 
dissatisfied with his performance, and ready to curse his barren 
imagination. He longed to hit upon swelling phrases and 
natural and touching gestures, but in vain. He could only 
look at Mademoiselle de Guerchi with a miserable, heart-broken 
air. She remained quietly seated, with the same expression of 
incredulity on her features. 

So there was nothing for it but to go on once more. 

** But this one assurance that I ask you will not give. So 
what I have been told is true : you have given your love to him.** 
She could not check a startled movement. 

“ You see it is only when I speak of him that I can overcome 
in you the insensibility which is killing me. My suspicions 
were true after all : you deceived me for his sake. Oh 1 the 
instinctive feeling of jealousy was right which forced me to 
quarrel with that man, to reject the perfidious friendship which 
he tried to force upon me. He has returned to town, and we 
shall meet ! But why do I say ‘ returned * ? Perhaps he only 
pretended to go away, and safe in this retreat has flouted with 
impunity, my despair and braved my vengeance ! ** 

Up to this the lady had played a waiting game, but now she 
grew quite confused, trying to discover the thread of the 
treasurers thoughts. To whom did he refer? The Due de 
Vitry? That had been her first impression. But the duke 
ha<f only been acquainted with her for a few months — since 
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she had left Court He could not therefore have excited 
the jealousy of her whilom lover ; and if it were not he, to whom 
did the words about rejecting “perfidious friendship,** and 
“ returned to town,’* and so on, apply ? Jeannin divined her 
embarrassment, and was not a little proud of the tactics which 
would, he was almost sure, force her to expose herself. For 
there are certain women who can be thrown into cruel per- 
plexity by speaking to them of their love-passages without 
affixing a proper name as label to each. They are placed as 
it were on the edge of an abyss, and forced to feel their way 
in darkness. To say “ You have loved ** almost obliges them 
to ask “ Whom ? ** 

Nevertheless, this was not the word uttered by Mademoiselle 
de Guerchi while she ran through in her head a list of possi- 
bilities. Her answer was — 

“ Your language astonishes me ; I don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

The ice was broken, and the treasurer made a plunge. Seizing 
one of Ang^lique’s hands, he asked — 

“ Have you never seen Commander de Jars since then ? ** 

“Commander de Jars !” exclaimed Ang^lique. 

“Can you swear to me, Angdique, that you love him not?” 

“ Mon Dieu / What put it into your head that I ever cared 
for him ? It’s over four months since I saw him last, and I 
hadn’t an idea whether he was alive or dead. So he has been 
out of town ? That’s the first I heard of it.” 

“ My fortune is yours, Ang^lique ! Oh ! assure me once again 
that you do not love him — that you never loved him ! ” he pleaded 
in a faltering voice, and fixing a look of painful anxiety upon her. 

He had no intention of putting her out of countenance by 
the course he took; he knew quite well that a woman like 
Ang^lique is never more at her ease than when she has a chance 
of telling an untruth of this nature. Besides, he had prefaced 
this appeal by the magic words, “ My fortune is yours ! ” and 
the hope thus aroused was well worth a pierjury. So she 
answered boldly and in a steady voice, while she looked straight 
into his eyes — 
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“ Never ! ” 

“I believe you!” exclaimed Jeannin, going down on his 
knees and covering with his kisses the hand he still held. “ I 
can taste happiness again. Listen) Ang^lique. I am leaving 
Paris; my mother is dead, and I am going back to Spain. 
Will you follow me thither ? ” 

“ I ? — ^follow you ? ” 

“ I hesitated long before finding you out, so much did I fear 
a repulse. I set out to-morrow. Quit Paris, leave the world 
which has slandered you, and come with me. In a fortnight 
we shall be man and wife.” 

“ You are not in earnest ! ” 

“ May I expire at your feet if I am not I Do you want me 
to sign the oath with my blood ? ” 

“ Rise,” she said in a broken voice. “ Have I at last found a 
man to love me and compensate me for all the abuse that has 
been showered on my head ? A thousand times I thank you, 
not for what you are doing for me, but for the balm you pour 
on my wounded spirit. Even if you were to say to me now, 
* After all, I am obliged to give you up,* the pleasure of knowing 
you esteem me would make up for all the rest. It would be 
another happy memory to treasure along with my memory of 
our love, which was ineffaceable, although you so ungratefully 
suspected me of having deceived you.** 

The treasurer appeared fairly intoxicated with joy. He in- 
dulged in a thousand ridiculous extravagances and exaggera- 
tions, and declared himself the happiest of men. Mademoiselle 
de Guerchi, who was desirous of being prepared for every peril, 
asked him in a coaxing tone — 

“ Who can have put it into your head to be jealous of the 
commander? Has he been base enough to boast that I ever 
gave him my love ? ** 

“ No, he never said anything about you ; but someway I was 
afraid.” 

She renewed her assurances. The conversation continued 
some time in a sentimental tone. A thousand oaths, a thousand 
pibtestations of love were exchanged. Jeannin feared that the 
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suddenness of their journey would inconvenience his mistress, 
and offered to put it off for some days ; but to this she would 
not consent, and it was arranged that the next day at noon a 
carriage should call at the house and take Ang^lique out of town 
to an appointed place at which the treasurer was to join her. 

Maitre Quennebert, eye and ear on the alert, had not lost a 
word of this conversation, and the last proposition of the 
treasurer changed his ideas. 

** Pardieu / ” he said to himself, it looks as if this good man 
were really going to let himself be taken in and done for. It 
is singular how very clear-sighted we can be about things that 
don’t touch us. This poor fly is going to let himself be caught 
by a very clever spider, or I’m much mistaken. Very likely my 
widow is quite of my opinion, and yet in what concerns herself 
she will remain stone-blind. Well, such is life ! We have only 
two parts to choose between : we must be either knave or fool. 
What’s Madame Rapally doing, I wonder?” 

At this moment he heard a stifled whisper from the opposite 
corner of the room, but, protected by the distance and the dark- 
ness, he let the widow murmur on, and applied his eye once 
more to his peep-hole. What he saw confirmed his opinion. 
The damsel was springing up and down, laughing, gesticulating, 
and congratulating herself on her unexpected good fortune. 

** Just imagine ! He loves me like that ! ” she was saying to 
herself. ** Poor Jeannin ! When I remember how I used to 

hesitate How fortunate that Commander de Jars, one of the 

most vain and indiscreet of men, never babbled about me ! Yes, 
we must leave town to-morrow without fail. I must not give 
him time to be enlightened by a chance word. But the Due 

de Vitry ? I am really sorry for him. However, why did 

he go away, and send no word ? And then, he’s a married 
man. Ah 1 if I could only get back again to court some day ! 
. . . Who would ever have expected such a thing ? Good God ! I 
must keep talking to myself, to be sure I’m not dreaming. Yes, 
he was there, just now, at my feet, saying to me, ‘ Ang^lique, 
you are going to become my wife.’ One thing is sure, he may 
safely entrust his honour to my care, It would be infamous! to 
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betray a man who loves me as he does, who will give me his 
name. Never, no, never will I give him cause to reproach 
me I I would rather ” 

A loud and confused noise on the stairs interrupted this 
soliloquy. At one moment bursts of laughter were heard, and 
the next angry voices. Then a loud exclamation, followed by 
a short silence. Being alarmed at this disturbance in a house 
which was usually so quiet, Mademoiselle de Guerchi approached 
the door of her room, intending either to call for protection or 
to lock herself in, when suddenly it was violently pushed open. 
She recoiled with fright, exclaiming — 

“ Commander de Jars ! ” 

“ On my word ! ” said Quennebert behind the arras, ** 'tis as 
amusing as a play 1 Is the commander also going to offer to 

make an honest woman of her ? But what do I see ? ” 

He had just caught sight of the young man on whom de Jars 
had bestowed the title and name of Chevalier de Moranges, 
and whose acquaintance the reader has already made at the 
tavern in the rue Saint-Andr^-des-Arts. His appearance had 
as great an effect on the notary as a thunderbolt. He stood 
motionless, trembling, breathless ; his knees ready to give way 
beneath him ; everything black before his eyes. However, he 
soon pulled himself together, and succeeded in overcoming the 
effects of his surprise and terror. He looked once more through 
the hole in the partition, and became so absorbed that no one 
in the whole world could have got a word from him just then ; 
the devil himself might have shrieked into his ears unheeded, 
and a naked sword suspended over his head would not have 
induced him to change his place. 



CHAPTER IV 


B efore Mademoiselle de Guerchi had recovered from 
her fright the commander spoke. 

** As I am a gentleman, my beauty, if you were the Abbess of 
Montmartre you could not be more difficult of access. I met 
a blackguard on the stairs who tried to stop me, and whom I 
was obliged to thrash soundly. Is what they told me on my 
return true? Are you really doing penance, and do you 
intend to take the veil ? ” 

“Sir,” answered Angdlique, with great dignity, “whatever 
may be my plans, I have a right to be surprised at your violence 
and at your intrusion at such an hour.” 

“ Before we go any farther,” said de Jars, twirling round 
on his heels, “allow me to present to you my nephew,; the 
Chevalier de Moranges.” 

“ Chevalier de Moranges 1 ” muttered Quennebert, on whose 
memory in that instant the name became indelibly et:- 
graven. 

“A young man,” continued the commander, “who has 
come back with me from abroad. Good style, as you see, 
charming appearance. Now, you young innocent, lift up your 
great black eyes and kiss madame’s hand ; I allow it.” 

“ Monsieur le commandeur, leave my room ; begone, or 
I shall call ” 

“ Whom, then ? Your lackeys ? But I have beaten the only 
one you keep, as I told you, and it will be some time before 
he’ll be in a condition to light me downstairs. ‘Begone,* 
indeed ! Is that the way you receive an old friend ? Pray be 
seated, chevalier.” 

He approached Mademoiselle de Guerchi, and, despite her 
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resistance, seized hold of one of her hands, and forcing her to 
sit down, seated himself beside her. 

“ That^s right, my girl,” said he ; “ now let us talk sense. I 
understand that before a stranger you consider yourself obliged 
to appear astonished at my ways of going on. But he knows 
all about us, and nothing he may see or hear will surprise him. 
So a truce to prudery ! I came back yesterday, but I could 
not make out your hiding-place till to-day. Now I*m not 
going to ask you to tell me how you have gone on in my 
absence. God and you alone know, and while He will tell me 
nothing, you would only tell me fibs, and I want to save you 
from that venial sin at least. But here I am, in as good 
spirits as ever, more in love than ever, and quite ready to 
resume my old habits.” 

Meantime the lady, quite subdued by his noisy entrance 
and ruffianly conduct, and seeing that an assumption of dignity 
would only draw down on her some fresh impertinence, 
appeared to resign herself to her position. All this time 
Quennebert never took his eyes from the chevelier, who sat 
with his face towards the partition. His elegantly cut costume 
accentuated his personal advantages. His jet black hair 
brought into relief the whiteness of his forehead; his large 
dark eyes with their veined lids and silky lashes had a pene 
trating and peculiar expression — a mixture of audacity and 
weakness ; his thin and somewhat pale lips were apt to curl in an 
ironical smile ; his hands were of perfect beauty, his feet of dainty 
smallness, and he showed with an affectation of complaisance 
a well-turned leg above his ample boots, the turned down tops of 
which, garnished with lace, fell in irregular folds over his ankles 
in the latest fashion. He did not appear to be more than 
eighteen years of age, and nature had denied his charming face 
the distinctive sign of his sex, for not the slightest down was 
visible on his chin, though a little delicate pencilling darkened 
his upper lip. His slightly effeminate style of beauty, the 
graceful curves of his figure, his expression, sometimes coaxing, 
sometimes saucy, reminding one of a page, gave him the 
ap|!)earance of a charming young scrapegrace destined to 
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insjm sudden passions and wayward firndes. While his 
pretended uncle was making himself at home most uncere- 
momously» Quennebert remarked that the chevalier at once 
began to lay siege to his fair hostess, bestowing tender and 
iove-laden glances on her behind that uncle’s back. This 
redoubled his curiosity. 

**My dear girl,” said the commander, « since I saw you 
\ssX 1 have come into a fortune of one hundred thousand livres, 
more nor less. One of my dear aunts took it into her 
head to depart this life, and her temper being crotchety and 
spiteful she made me her sole heir, in order to enrage those of 
her relatives who had nursed her in her illness. One hundred 
thousand livres ! It’s a round sum — enough to cut a great 
figure with for two years. If you like, we shall squander it 
together, capital and interest. Why do you not spe^ ? Has 
anyone else robbed me by any chance of your heart? If 
that were so, I should be in despair, upon my word — for the 
sake of the fortunate individual who had won your favour; 
for I will brook no rivals, I give you fair warning.” 

“Monsieur le commandeur,” answered Ang^lique, “you 
forget, in speaking to me in that manner, I have never given 
you any right to control my actions.” 

“ Have we severed our connection ? ” 

At this singular question Ang^lique started, but de Jars 
continued — 

“ When last we parted we were on the best of terms, were 
we not ? I know that some months have elapsed since then, 
but I have explained to you the reason of my absence. Before 
filling up the blank left by the departed we must give ourselves 
space to mourn. Well, was I right in my guess ? Have you 
given me a successor ? ” 

Mademoiselle de Guerchi had hitherto succeeded in con- 
trolling her indignation, and had tried to force herself to drink 
the bitter cup of humiliation to the dregs ; but now she could 
bear it no longer. Having thrown a look expressive of her 
suffering at the young chevalier, who continued to ogle her 
with great pertinacity, she decided on bursting into tears, hnd 
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in a voice broken by sobs she exclaimed that she was miserable 
at being treated in this manner, that she did not deserve it, 
and that Heaven was punishing her for her error in yielding to 
the entreaties of the commander. One would have sworn she 
was sincere and that the words came from her heart. If 
Maitre Quennebert had not witnessed the scene with Jeannin, 
if he had not known how frail was the virtue of the weeping 
damsel, he might have been affected by her touching plaint. 
The chevalier appeared to be deeply moved by Ang^lique’s 
grief, and while his uncle was striding up and down the room 
and swearing like a trooper, he gradually approached her and 
expressed by signs the compassion he felt. 

Meantime the notary was in a strange state of mind. He 
had not yet made up his mind whether the whole thing was 
a joke arranged between de Jars and Jeannin or not, but of 
one thing he was quite convinced, the sympathy which 
Chevalier de Moranges was expressing by passionate sighs 
and glances was the merest hypocrisy. Had he been alone, 
nothing would have prevented his dashing head foremost into 
this imbroglio, in scorn of consequence, convinced that his 
appearance would be as terrible in its effect as the head of 
Medusa. But the presence of the widow restrained him. 
Why ruin his future and dry up the golden spring which had 
just begun to gush before his eyes, for the sake of taking part 
in a melodrama ? Prudence and self-interest kept him in the 
side scenes. 

The tears of the fair one and the glances of the chevalier 
awoke no repentance in the breast of the commander ; on the 
contrary, he began to vent his anger in terms still more 
energetic. He strode up and down the oaken floor till it shook 
under his spurred heels ; he stuck his plumed hat on the side 
of his head, and displayed the manners of a bully in a Spanish 
comedy. Suddenly he seemed to have come to a swift 
resolution : the expression of his face changed from rage to 
icy coldness, and walking up to Ang^lique, he said, with a 
composure more terrible than the wildest fury — 

My rival’s name ? ” 
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** You shall never leam it from me 1 ” 

** Madame, his name ? ” 

^ Never! I have borne your insults too long. I am not 
responsible to you for my actions." 

“ Well, I shall learn it, in spite of you, and I know to whom 
to apply. Do you think you can play fast and loose with me 
and my love ? No, no ! I used to believe in you ; I turned a 
deaf ear to your traducers. My mad passion for you became 
known; I was the jest and the butt of the town. But you 
have opened my eyes, and at last I see clearly on whom my 
vengeance ought to fall He was formerly my friend, and 1 
would believe nothing against him; although I was often warned, 
I took no notice. But now I will seek him out, and say to him, 
‘ You have stolen what was mine ; you are a scoundrel 1 It 
must be your life or mine 1 * And if there is justice in heaven, I 
shall kill him 1 Well, madame, you don’t ask me the name of 
this man I You well know whom I mean 1 " 

This threat brought home to Mademoiselle de Guerchi how 
imminent was her danger. At first she had thought the com- 
mander’s visit might be a snare laid to test her, but the coarse- 
ness of his expressions, the cynicism of his overtures in the 
presence of a third person, had convinced her she was wrong. 
No man could have imagined that the revolting method of 
seduction employed could meet with success, and if the com- 
mander had desired to convict her of perfidy he would have 
come alone and made use of more persuasive weapons. No, 
he believed he still had claims on her, but even if he had, by 
his manner of enforcing them he had rendered them void. 
However, the moment he threatened to seek out a rival whose 
identity he designated quite clearly, and reveal to him the secret 
it was so necessary to her interests to keep hidden, the poor girl 
lost her head. She looked at de Jars with a frightened ex- 
pression, and said in a trembling voice — 

“ I don’t know whom you mean.” 

“You don’t know? Well, I shall commission the king’s 
treasurer, Jeannin de Castille, to come here to-morrow and tell 
you, an hour before our duel.” 
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“ Oh no ! no 1 Promise me you will not do that I ” cried she, 
clasping her hands. 

“Adieu, madame.” 

“ Do not leave me thus ! I cannot let you go till you give 
me your promise ! ” 

She threw herself on her knees and clung with both her 
hands to de Jars’ cloak, and appealing to Chevalier de 
Moranges, said — 

“You are young, monsieur; I have never done you any 
harm ; protect me, have pity on me, help me to soften him ! ” 

“ Uncle,” said the chevalier in a pleading tone, “ be generous, 
and don’t drive this woman to despair.” 

“ Prayers are useless ! ” answered the commander. 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” said Angdlique. “ Shall 
1 go into a convent to atone? I am ready to go. Shall I 
promise never to see him again ? For God’s sake, give me a 
little time ; put off your vengeance for one single day ! To- 
morrow evening, I swear to you, you will have nothing more to 
fear from me. I thought myself forgotten by you and aban- 
doned; and how should I think otherwise? You left me 
without a word of farewell, you stayed away and never sent me 
a line ! And how do you know that I did not weep when you 
deserted me, leaving me to pass my days in monotonous 
solitude ? How do you know that I did not make every effort 
to find out why you were so long absent from my side ? You 
say you had left town — but how was I to know that ? Oh 1 
promise me, if you love me, to give up this duel I Promise me 
not to seek that man out to-morrow I ” 

The poor creature hoped to work wonders with her eloquence, 
her tears, her pleading glances. On hearing her prayer for a 
reprieve of twenty-four hours, swearing that after that she would 
never see Jeannin again, the commander and the chevalier were 
obliged to bite their lips to keep from laughing outright But 
the former soon regained his self-possession, and while Angdlique, 
still on her knees before him, pressed his hands to her bosom, 
he forced her to raise her head, and looking straight into her 
eyfes, said — 
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‘‘To-morrow, madame, if not this evening, he shall know 
everything, and a meeting shall take place.’’ 

Then pushing her away, he strode towards the door. 

** Oh ! how unhappy I am I ” exclaimed Ang^lique. 

She tried to rise and rush after him, but whether she was really 
overcome by her feelings, or whether she felt the one chance of 
prevailing left her was to faint, she uttered a heartrending cry, 
and the chevalier had no choice but to support her sinking form. 

De Jars, on seeing his nephew staggering under this burden, 
gave a loud laugh, and hurried away. Two minutes later he 
was once more at the tavern in the rue Saint-Andrd-des-Arts. 

“ How’s this ? Alone ? ” said Jeannin. 

“ Alone.” 

“ What have you done with the chevalier ? ” 

“ I left him with our charmer, who was unconscious, over- 
come with grief, exhausted Ha 1 ha ! ha ! She fell 

fainting into his arms ! Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ” 

**It’s quite possible that the young rogue, being left with 
her in such a condition, may cut me out.” 

“ Do you think so ? — Ha I ha ! ha 1” 

And de Jars laughed so heartily and so infectiously that his 
worthy friend was obliged to join in, and laughed till he choked. 

In the short silence which followed the departure of the 
commander, Maitre Quennebert could hear the widow still 
murmuring something, but he was less disposed than ever to 
attend to her. 

“ On my word,” said he, ** the scene now going on is more 
curious than all that went before. I don’t think that a man 
has ever found himself in such a position as mine. Although 
my interests demand that I remain here and listen, yet my 
fingers are itching to box the ears of that Chevalier de 
Moranges. If there were only some way of getting at a proof 
of all this ! Ah ! now we shall hear something ; the hussy is 
coming to herself.” 

And indeed Ang^lique had opened her eyes and was casting 
wild looks around her ; she put her hand to her brow several 
times, as if trying to recall clearly what had happened. 
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“ Is he gone ? ” she exclaimed at last. “ Oh, why did you let 
him go ? You should not have minded me, but kept him here.” 

“ Be calm,” answered the chevalier, — “ be calm, for heaven’s 
sake. I shall speak to my uncle and prevent his ruining your 
prospects. Only don’t weep any more, your tears break my 
heart Ah, my God ! how cruel it is to distress you so 1 I 
should never be able to withstand your tears ; no matter what 
reason I had for anger, a look from you would make me forgive 
you everything.” 

“ Noble young man ! ” said Ang^lique. 

“ Idiot ! ” muttered Maitre Quennebert ; ** swallow the honey 

of his words, do But how the deuce is it going to end ? 

Not Satan himself ever invented such a situation.” 

“ But then I could never believe you guilty without proof, 
irrefutable proof ; and even then a word from you would fill 
my mind with doubt and uncertainty again. Yes, were the 
whole world to accuse you and swear to your guilt, I should 
still believe your simple word. I am young, madam, I have 
never known love as yet — until an instant ago I had no idea that 
more quickly than an image can excite the admiration of the 
eye, a thought can enter the heart and stir it to its depths, and 
features that one may never again behold leave a lifelong 
memory behind. But even if a woman of whom I knew abso- 
lutely nothing were to appeal to me, exclaiming, ‘ I implore your 
help, your protection ! ’ I should, without stopping to con- 
sider, place my sword and my arm at her disposal, and devote 
myself to her service. How much more eagerly would I die 
for you, madam, whose beauty has ravished my heart ! What 
do you demand of me ? Tell me what you desire me to do.” 

“ Prevent this duel ; don’t allow an interview to take place 
between your uncle and the man whom he mentioned. Tell 
me you will do this, and I shall be safe ; for you have never 
learned to lie, I know.” 

“ Of course he hasn’t, you may be sure of that, you simpleton !” 
muttered Maitre Quennebert in his comer. “ If you only knew 
what a mere novice you are at that game compared with the 
ch<ivalier I If you only knew whom you had before you 1 ” 
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“ At your age,” went on Angdique, “ one cannot feign — the 
heart is not yet hardened, and is capable of compassion. But 
a dreadful idea occurs to me — a horrible suspicion 1 Is it all a 
devilish trick — a snare arranged in joke ? Tell me that it is 
not all a pretence ! A poor woman encounters so much perfidy. 
Men amuse themselves by troubling her heart and confusing 
her mind ; they excite her vanity, they compass her round with 
homage, with flattery, with temptation, and when they grow 
tired of fooling her, they despise and insult her. Tell me, was 
this all a preconcerted plan? This love, this jealousy, were 
they only acted?” 

“ Oh, madame,” broke in the chevalier, with an expression of 
the deepest indignation, “ how can you for an instant imagine 
that a human heart could be so perverted ? lam not acquainted 
with the man whom the commander accused you of loving, but 
whoever he may be I feel sure that he is worthy of your love, 
and that he would never have consented to such a dastardly 
joke. Neither would my uncle; his jealousy mastered him 

and drove him mad But I am not dependent on him ; I 

am my own master, and can do as I please. I will hinder this 
duel ; I will not allow the illusion and ignorance of him who 
loves you and, alas that I must say it, whom you love, to be 
dispelled, for it is in them he finds his happiness. Be happy 
with him ! As for me, I shall never see you again ; but the 
recollection of this meeting, the joy of having served you, will 
be my consolation.” 

Ang^lique raised her beautiful eyes, and gave the chevalier a 
long look which expressed her gratitude more eloquently than 
words. 

“ May I be hanged ! ” thought Maitre Quennebert, “ if the 
baggage isn’t making eyes at him already 1 But one who is 
drowning clutches at a straw.” 

“Enough, madam,” said the chevalier; “I understand all 
you would say. You thank me in his name, and ask me to leave 
you ; I obey — yes, madame, I am going ; at the risk of my life 
I will prevent this meeting, I will stifle this fatal revelation. 
But grant me one last prayer — permit me to look forward to 
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seeing you once more before I leave this city, to which I wish 
I had never come. But I shall quit it in a day or two, 
to-morrow perhaps — as soon as I know that your happiness is 
assured. Oh ! do not refuse my last request ; let the light of 
your eyes shine on me for the last time; after that 1 shall 
depart — I shall fly far away for ever. But if perchance, in spite 
of every effort, I fail, if the commander’s jealousy should make 
him impervious to my entreaties — to my tears, if he whom you 
love should come and overwhelm you with reproaches and then 
abandon you, would you drive me from your presence if I 
should then say, *I love you’? Answer me, I beseech you.” 

“ Go ! ” said she, “ and prove worthy of my gratitude— or my 
love.” 

Seizing one of her hands, the chevalier covered it with 
passionate kisses. 

“Such barefaced impudence surpasses everything I could 
have imagined 1 ” murmured Quennebert : “ fortunately, the 
play is over for to-night ; if it had gone on any longer, I should 
have done something foolish. The lady hardly imagines what 
the end of the comedy will be.” 

Neither did Quennebert. It was an evening of adventures. 
It was written that in the space of two hours Ang^lique was to 
run the gamut of all the emotions, experience all the vicissitudes 
to which a life such as she led is exposed : hope, fear, happi- 
ness, mortification, falsehood, love that was no love, intrigue 
within intrigue, and, to crown all, a totally unexpected con- 
clusion. 


M.— 18 



CHAPTER V 


T he chevalier was still holding Ang^lique’s hand when a 
step resounded outside, and a voice was heard. 

“ Can it be that he has come back ? ” exclaimed the damsel, 
hastily freeing herself from the passionate embrace of the 
chevalier. “It*s not possible! Mon Dieu! tnon Dieu ! it's 
his voice I ” 

She grew pale to the lips, and stood staring at the door 
with outstretched arms, unable to advance or recede. 

The chevalier listened, but felt sure the approaching voice 
belonged neither to the commander nor to the treasurer. 

** ‘ His voice ' ? ” thought Quennebert to himself. “ Can this 
be yet another aspirant to her favour?” 

The sound came nearer. 

“ Hide yourself 1 ” said Ang^lique, pointing to a door opposite 
to the partition behind which the widow and the notary were 
ensconced. “ Hide yourself there 1 — there's a secret staircase 
— you can get out that way.” 

“ I hide myself 1 ” exclaimed Moranges, with a swaggering 
air. '‘What are you thinking of? I remain.” 

It would have been better for him to have followed her 
advice, as may very well have occurred to the youth two minutes 
later, as a tall, muscular young man entered in a state of intense 
excitement. Ang^lique rushed to meet him, crying — 

“ Ah 1 Monsieur le due, is it you ? ” 

" What is this I hear, Angdlique ? ” said the Due de Vitry. 
" I was told below that three men had visited you this evening ; 
but only two have gone out — ^where is the third ? Ha ! I do 
not need long to find him,” he added, as he caught sight of the 
chevalier, who stood his ground bravely enough. 
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“ In Heaven’s name I ” cried Angdique, — “ in Heaven’s name, 
listen to me ! ” 

" No, no, not a word. Just now I am not questioning you. 
Who are you, sir ? ” 

The chevalier’s teasing and bantering disposition made him 
even at that critical moment insensible to fear, so he retorted 
insolently — 

“ Whoever I please to be, sir ; and on my word I find the 
tone in which you put your question delightfully amusing.” 

The duke sprang forward in a rage, laying his hand on his 
sword. Ang^lique tried in vain to restrain him. 

“You want to screen him from my vengeance, you false 
one ! ” said he, retreating a few steps, so as to guard the door. 
“ Defend your life, sir 1 ” 

“ Do you defend yours 1 ” 

Both drew at the same moment 

Two shrieks followed, one in the room, the other behind the 
tapestry, for neither Ang^lique nor the widow had been able to 
restrain her alarm as the two swords fiashed in air. In fact 
the latter had been so frightened that she fell heavily to the 
floor in a faint. 

This incident probably saved the young man’s life; his 
blood had already begun to run cold at the sight of his 
adversary foaming with rage and standing between him and 
the door, when the noise of the fall distracted the duke’s 
attention. 

“What was that?” he cried. “Are there other enemies 
concealed here too?” And forgetting that he was leaving a 
way of escape free, he rushed in the direction from which the 
sound came, and lunged at the tapestry-covered partition with 
his sword. Meantime the chevalier, dropping all his airs of 
bravado, sprang from one end of the room to the other like 
a cat pursued by a dog ; but rapid as were his movements, the 
duke perceived his flight, and dashed after him at the risk of 
breaking both his own neck and the chevalier’s by a chase 
through unfamiliar rooms and down stairs which were plunged 
in darkness. 
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All this took place in a few seconds, like a flash of lightning. 
Twice, with hardly any interval, the street door opened and 
shut noisily, and the two enemies were in the street, one 
pursued and the other pursuing. 

** My God ! Just to think of all that has happened is enough 
to make one die of fright!” said Mademoiselle de Guerchi. 
“What will come next, I should like to know? And what 
shall I say to the duke when he comes back ? ” 

Just at this instant a loud cracking sound was heard in the 
room. Ang^lique stood still, once more struck with terror, and 
recollecting the cry she had heard. Her hair, which was already 
loosened, escaped entirely from its bonds, and she felt it rise on 
her head as the figures on the tapestry moved and bent 
towards her. Falling on her knees and closing her eyes, she 
began to invoke the aid of God and all the saints. But she 
soon felt herself raised by strong arms, and looking round, she 
found herself in the presence of an unknown man, who seemed 
to have issued from the ground or the walls, and who, seizing 
the only light left unextinguished in the scuffle, dragged her 
more dead than alive into the next room. 

This man was, as the reader will have already guessed, Maitre 
Quennebert. As soon as the chevalier and the duke had 
disappeared, the notary had run towards the corner where the 
widow lay, and having made sure that she was really unconscious, 
and unable to see or hear anything, so that it would be quite 
safe to tell her any story he pleased next day, he returned to 
his former position, and applying his shoulder to the partition, 
easily succeeded in freeing the ends of the rotten laths from 
the nails which held them, and, pushing them before him, made 
an aperture large enough to allow of his passing through into 
the next apartment. He applied himself to this task with 
such vigour, and became so absorbed in its accomplishment, 
that he entirely forgot the bag of twelve hundred livres which 
the widow had given him. 

“Who are you? What do you want with me?” cried 
Mademoiselle de Guerchi, struggling to free herself. 

“ Silence ! ” was Quennebert's answer. ^ 
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“ Don’t kill me, for pity’s sake 1 ” 

“Who wants to kill you? But be silent; I don’t want 
your shrieks to call people here. I must be alone with you 
for a few moments. Once more I tell you to be quiet, unless 
you want me to use violence. If you do what I tell you, no 
harm shall happen to you.” 

“ But who are you, monsieur ? ” 

“ I am neither a burglar nor a murderer ; that’s all you need 
to know ; the rest is no concern of yours. Have you writing 
materials at hand ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur; there they are, on that table.” 

“ Very well. Now sit down at the table.” 

“Why?” 

“ Sit down, and answer my questions.” 

“The first man who visited you this evening was M. Jeannin, 
was he not ? ” 

“ Yes, M. Jeannin de Castille.” 

“ The king’s treasurer ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right. The second was Commander de Jars, and the 
young man he brought with him was his nephew, the Chevalier 
de Moranges. The last comer was a duke ; am I not right ? ” 

“ The Due de Vitry.” 

“ Now write from my dictation.” 

He spoke very slowly, and Mademoiselle de Guerchi, obeying 
his commands, took up her pen. 

‘“To-day,*” dictated Quennebert, — ‘“to-day, this twentieth 
day of the month of November, in the year of the Lord 1658, 
I ’ What is your full name ? ” 

“ Ang^lique-Louise de Guerchi.” 

“ Go on I ‘ I, Ang^lique-Louise de Guerchi, was visited, in 
the rooms which I occupy, in the mansion of the Duchesse 
d’Etampes, corner of the streets Git-le-Coeur and du Hurepoix, 
about half-past seven o’clock in the evening, in the first place, 
by Messire Jeannin de Castille, King’s Treasurer; in the second 
pla^e, by Commander de Jars, who was accompanied by a 
young man, his nephew, the Chevalier de Moranges ; in the 
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third place, after the departure of Commander de Jars, and 
while I was alone with the Chevalier de Moranges, by the Due 
de Vitry, who drew his sword upon the said chevalier and 
forced him to take flight.’ 

Now put in a line by itself, and use capitals — 

« ‘ Description of the Chevalier de Moranges.*” 

“ But I only saw him for an instant,** said Ang^lique, “ and 
I can’t recall ** 

** Write, and don’t talk. I can recall everything, and that is 
all that is wanted. 

“ * Height about five feet.’ The chevalier,” said Quennebert, 
interrupting himself, “ is four feet eleven inches three lines and 
a half, but I don’t need absolute exactness.” Ang^lique gazed 
at him in utter stupefaction. 

** Do you know him, then ? ” she asked. 

“ I saw him this evening for the first time, but my eye is 
very accurate. 

“‘Height about five feet; hair black, eyes ditto, nose 
aquiline, mouth large, lips compressed, forehead high, face oval, 
complexion pale, no beard.’ 

“ Now another line, and in capitals — 

‘Special Marks.* 

“ ‘ A small mole on the neck behind the right ear, a smaller 
mole on the left hand.’ 

“Have you written that? Now sign it with your full 
name.” 

“What use are you going to make of this paper?” 

“ I should have told you before, if I had desired you to know. 
Any questions are quite useless. I don’t enjoin secrecy on 
you, however,” added the notary, as he folded the paper and 
put it in his doublet pocket. “ You are quite free to tell any- 
one you like that you have written the description of the 
Chevalier de Moranges at the dictation of an unknown n^, 
who got into your room you don’t know how, by the chimney 
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or through the ceiling perhaps, but who was determined to 
leave it by a more convenient road. Is there not a secret 
staircase ? Show me where it is. I don’t want to meet any- 
one on my way out.” 

Ang^lique pointed out a door to him hidden by a damask 
curtain, and Quennebert saluting her, opened it and disappeared, 
leaving Ang^lique convinced that she had seen the devil in 
person. Not until the next day did the sight of the displaced 
partition explain the apparition, but even then so great was her 
fright, so deep was the terror which the recollection of the 
mysterious man inspired, that despite the permission to tell 
what had happened she mentioned her adventure to no one, 
and did not even complain to her neighbour, Madame Rapally, 
of the inquisitiveness which had led the widow to spy on her 
actions. 



CHAPTER VI 


W £ left de Jars and Jeannin, roaring with laughter, in the 
tavern in the rue Saint Andrd-des-Arts. 

“Whatl” said the treasurer, “do you really think that 
Ang^lique thought I was in earnest in my offer? — that she 
believes in all good faith I intend to marry her ? ” 

“ You may take my word for it. If it were not so, do you 
imagine she would have been in such desperation ? Would 
she have fainted at my threat to tell you that I had claims on 
her as well as you ? To get married 1 Why, that is the goal of 
all such creatures, and there is not one of them who can under- 
stand why a man of honour should blush to give her his 
name. If you had only seen her terror, her tears! They 
would have either broken your heart or killed you with 
laughter.” 

“Well,” said Jeannin, “it is getting late. Are we going to 
wait for the chevalier ? ” 

“ Let us call for him.” 

“ Very well. Perhaps he has made up his mind to stay. If 
so, we shall make a horrible scene, cry treachery and perjury, 
and trounce your nephew well. Let^s settle our score and 
be off.” 

They left the wine-shop, both rather the worse for the wine 
they had so largely indulged in. They felt the need of the 
cool night air, so instead of going down the rue Pav^e they 
resolved to follow the rue Saint- Andr^-des-Arts as far as the 
Pont Saint-Michel, so as to reach the mansion by a longer 
route. 

At the very moment the commander got up to leave the 

tavern the chevalier had run out of the mansion at the top o*^ 

sao 
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his speed. It was not that he had entirely lost his courage, 
for had he found it impossible to avoid his assailant it is pro- 
bable that he would have regained the audacity which had led 
him to draw his sword. But he was a novice in the use of 
arms, had not yet reached full physical development, and felt 
that the chances were so much against him that he would only 
have faced the encounter if there were no possible way of 
escape. On leaving the house he had ttimed quickly into the 
rue Git-le-Coeur ; but on hearing the door close behind his 
pursuer he disappeared down the narrow and crooked rue de 
I’Hirondelle, hoping to throw the Due de Vitry off the scent 
The duke, however, though for a moment in doubt, was 
guided by the sound of the flying footsteps. The chevalier, 
still trying to send him off on a false trail, turned to the right, 
and so regained the upper end of the rue Saint-Andrd, and ran 
along it as far as the church, the site of which is occupied by 
the square of the same name to-day. Here he thought he 
would be safe, for, as the church was being restored and 
enlarged, heaps of stone stood all round the old pile. He 
glided in among these, and twice heard Vitry searching quite 
close to him, and each time stood on guard expecting an 
onslaught This marching and counter-marching lasted for 
some minutes ; the chevalier began to hope he had escaped the 
danger, and eagerly waited for the moment when the moon 
which had broken through the clouds should again withdraw 
behind them, in order to steal into some of the adjacent 
streets under cover of the darkness. Suddenly a shadow rose 
before him and a threatening voice cried — 

“ Have I caught you at last, you coward ? ” 

The danger in which the chevalier stood awoke in him a 
flickering energy, a feverish courage, and he crossed blades with 
his assailant A strange combat ensued, of which the result 
was quite uncertain, depending entirely on chance; for no 
science was of any avail on a ground so rough that the com- 
batants stumbled at every step, or struck against immovable 
masses, which were one moment clearly lit up, and the next in 
shadbw. Steel clashed on steel, the feet of the adversaries 
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touched each other, several times the cloak of one was pierced 
by the sword of the other, more than once the words “ Die 
then!” rang out But each time the seemingly vanquished 
combatant sprang up unwounded, as agile and as lithe and as 
quick as ever, while he in his turn pressed the enemy home. 
There was neither truce nor pause, no clever feints nor fencer's 
tricks could be employed on either side ; it was a mortal com* 
bat, but chance, not skill, would deal the death-blow. Some- 
times a rapid pass encountered only empty air; sometimes 
blade crossed blade above the wielders’ heads ; sometimes the 
fencers limged at each other's breast, and yet the blows glanced 
aside at the last moment and the blades met in air once more. 
At last, however, one of the two, making a pass to the right 
which left his breast unguarded, received a deep wound. 
Uttering a loud cry, he recoiled a step or two, but, exhausted by 
the effort, tripped and fell backward over a large stone, and lay 
there motionless, his arms extended in the form of a cross. 

The other turned and fled. 

“ Hark, de Jars 1 ” said Jeannin, stopping. “ There’s fighting 
going on hereabouts ; I hear the clash of swords.” 

Both listened intently. 

“ I hear nothing now.” 

“ Hush I there it goes again. It’s by the church.” 

“What a dreadful cry!” 

They ran at full speed towards the place whence it seemed 
to come, but found only solitude, darkness, and silence. They 
looked in every direction. 

“ I can’t see a living soul,” said Jeannin, “ and I very much 
fear that the poor devil who gave that yell has mumbled his 
last prayer.” 

“I don’t know why I tremble so,” replied de Jars; “that 
heartrending cry made me shiver from head to foot. Was it 
not something like the chevalier’s voice ? ” 

“ The chevalier is with La Guerchi, and even if he had left 
her this would not have been his way to rejoin us. Let us go 
on and leave the dead in peace.” 

“ Look, Jeannin 1 what is that in front of us ? ” 
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“ On that stone ? A man who has fallen ! ” 

“Yes, and bathed in blood,” exclaimed de Jars, who had 
darted to his side. “Ah! it’s he! it’s he! Look, his eyes 
are closed, his hands cold 1 My child — he does not hear me ! 
Oh, who has murdered him ? ” 

He fell on his knees, and threw himself on the body with 
every mark of the most violent despair. 

“ Come, come,” said Jeannin, surprised at such an explosion 
of grief from a man accustomed to duels, and who on several 
similar occasions had been far from displaying much tenderness 
of heart, “ collect yourself, and don’t give way like a woman. 
Perhaps the wound is not mortal. Let us try to stop the 
bleeding and call for help.” 

“ No, no ” 

“ Are you mad ? ” 

“ Don’t call, for Heaven’s sake ! The wound is here, near 
the heart. Your handkerchief, Jeannin, to arrest the flow of 
blood. There — now help me to lift him.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” cried Jeannin, who had just laid 
his hand on the chevalier. “ I don’t know whether I’m awake 
or asleep I Why, it’s a ” 

“ Be silent, on your life I I shall explain everything — but 
now be silent ; there is someone looking at us.” 

There was indeed a man wrapped in a mantle standing 
motionless some steps away. 

“What are you doing here?” asked de Jars. 

“May I ask what you are doing, gentlemen?” retorted 
Maitre Quennebert, in a calm and steady voice. 

“Your curiosity may cost you dear, monsieur; we are not 
in the habit of allowing our actions to be spied on.” 

“ And I am not in the habit of running useless risks, most 
noble cavaliers. You are, it is true, two against one; but,” 
he added, throwing back his cloak and grasping the hilts of 
a pair of pistols stuck in his belt, “ these will make us equal. 
You are mistaken as to my intentions. I had no thought of 
playing the spy ; it was chance alone that led me here ; and you 
must acknowledge that finding you in this lonely spot, engaged 
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as you are at this hour of the night, was quite enough to awake 
the curiosity of a man as little disposed to provoke a quarrel 
as to submit to threats.” 

It was chance also that brought us here. We were crossing 
the square, my friend and I, when we heard groans. We 
followed the sound, and found this young gallant, who is a 
stranger to us, lying here, with a wound in his breast” 

As the moon at that moment gleamed doubtfully forth, Maitre 
Quennebert bent for an instant over the body of the wounded 
man, and said — 

** 1 know him no more than you. But supposing someone 
were to come upon us here, we might easily be taken for three 
assassins holding a consultation over the corpse of our victim. 
What were you going to do ? ** 

** Take him to a doctor. It would be inhuman to leave him 
here, and while we are talking precious time is being lost.” 

Do you belong to this neighbourhood ? ” 

“ No,” said the treasurer. 

“Neither do I,” said Quennebert, “but I believe I have 
heard the name of a surgeon who lives close by, in the rue 
Hauteville.” 

“ I also know of one,” interposed de Jars, “ a very skilful man.” 

“ You may command me.” 

“ Gladly, monsieur ; for he lives some distance from here.” 

“ I am at your service.” 

De Jars and Jeannin raised the chevalier’s shoulders, and 
the stranger supported his legs, and carrying their burden in 
this order, they set off. 

They walked slowly, looking about them carefully, a pre- 
caution rendered necessary by the fact that the moon now rode 
in a cloudless sky. They glided over the Pont Saint-Michel 
between the houses that lined both sides, and, turning to the 
right, entered onelof the narrow streets of the Citd, and after 
many turnings, during which they met no one, they stopped 
at the door of a house siUiated behind the Hotel-de-Ville. 

“Many thanks, monsieur,” said de Jars, — “many thanks; 
we need no further help.” 
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As the commander spoke, Maitre Quennebert let the feet 
of the chevalier fall abruptly on the pavement, while de Jars 
and the treasurer still supported his body, and, stepping back 
two paces, he drew his pistols from his belt, and placing a finger 
on each trigger, said — 

“ Do not stir, messieurs, or you are dead men.” 

Both, although encumbered by their burden, laid their hands 
upon their swords. 

“ Not a movement, not a sound, or I shoot.” 

There was no reply to this argument, it being a convincing 
one even for two duellists. The bravest man turns pale when 
he finds himself face to face with sudden inevitable death, and 
he who threatened seemed to be one who would, without 
hesitation, carry out his threats. There was nothing for it but 
obedience, or a ball through them as they stood. 

‘‘What do you want with us, sir?” asked Jeannin. 

Quennebert, without changing his attitude, replied — 

“ Commander de Jars, and you, Messire Jeannin de Castille, 
king’s treasurer, — you see, my gentles, that besides the ad- 
vantage of arms which strike swiftly and surely, I have the 
further advantage of knowing who you are, whilst I am myself 
unknown, — you will carry the wounded man into this house, 
into which I will not enter, for I have nothing to do within ; 
but I shall remain here, to await your return. After you have 
handed over the patient to the doctor, you will procure paper 
and write — now pay great attention — that on November 20th, 
1658, about midnight, you, aided by an unknown man, carried 
to this house, the address of which you will give, a young man 
whom you call the Chevalier de Moranges, and pass off as your 
nephew ” 

“ As he really is.” 

“ Very well” 

“ But who told you ? ” 

“Let me go on: who had been wounded in a fight with 
swords on the same night behind the church of Saint-Andrd- 
des-Arts by the Due de Vitry.” 

“flThe Due de Vitry ! — How do you know that?” 



CHAPTER VII 

O N the day following this extraordinary series of adventures, 
explanations between those who were mixed up in them, 
whether as actors or spectators, were the order of the day. It 
was not till Maitre Quennebert reached the house of the friend 
who had offered to put him up for the night that it first 
dawned on him, that the interest which the Chevalier de 
Moranges had awakened in his mind had made him utterly 
forget the bag containing the twelve hundred livres which he 
owed to the generosity of the widow. This money being 
necessary to him, he went back to her early next morning. 
He found her hardly recovered from her terrible fright. Her 
swoon had lasted far beyond the time when the notary had 
left the house; and as Ang^lique, not daring to enter the 
bewitched room, had taken refuge in the most distant comer 
of her apartments, the feeble call of the widow was heard by 
no one. Receiving no answer, Madame Rapally groped her 
way into the next room, and finding that empty, buried herself 
beneath the bedclothes, and passed the rest of the night 
dreaming of drawn swords, duels, and murders. As soon as 
it was light she ventured into the mysterious room once more, 
without calling her servants, and found the bag of crowns lying 
open on the floor, with the coins scattered all around, the 
partition broken, and the tapestry hanging from it in shreds. 
The widow was near fainting again : she imagined at first she 
saw stains of blood everywhere, but a closer inspection having 
somewhat reassured her, she began to pick up the coins that 
had rolled to right and left, and was agreeably surprised to find 
the tale complete. But how and why had Maitre Quennebert 
abandoned them ? What had become of him ? She had got 
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lost in the most absurd suppositions and conjectures when the 
notary appeared. Discovering from the first words she uttered 
that she was in complete ignorance of all that had taken place, 
he explained to her that when the interview between the 
chevalier and Mademoiselle de Guerchi had just at the most 
interesting moment been so unceremoniously interrupted by 
the arrival of the duke, he had become so absorbed in watch- 
ing them that he had not noticed that the partition was bending 
before the pressure of his body, and that just as the duke drew 
his sword it suddenly gave way, and he, Quennebert, being thus 
left without support, tumbled head foremost into the next 
room, among a perfect chaos of overturned furniture and 
lamps ; that almost before he could rise he was forced to draw 
in self-defence, and had to make his escape, defending himself 
against both the duke and the chevalier; that they had 
pursued him so hotly, that when he found himself free he was 
too far from the house and the hour was too advanced to 
admit of his returning. Quennebert added innumerable pro- 
testations of friendship, devotion, and gratitude, and, furnished 
with his twelve hundred crowns, went away, leaving the 
widow reassured as to his safety, but still shaken from her 
fright. 

While the notary was thus soothing the widow, Ang^lique 
was exhausting all the expedients her trade had taught her in 
the attempt to remove the duke’s suspicions. She asserted she 
was the victim of an unforeseen attack which nothing in her 
conduct had ever authorised. The young Chevalier de Moranges 
had gained admittance, she declared, under the pretext that he 
brought her news from the duke, the one man who occupied her 
thoughts, the sole object of her love. The chevalier had seen 
her lover, he said, a few days before, and by cleverly appearing to 
things back, he had led her to fear that the duke had grown 
tired of her, and that a new conquest was the cause of his 
absence. She had not believed these insinuations, although 
his long silence would have justified the most mortifying 
suppositions, the most cruel doubts. At length the chevalier 
had grown bolder, and had declared his passion for her; 
n. — 19 
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whereupon she had risen and ordered him to leave her. Just 
at that moment the duke had entered^ and had taken the 
natural agitation and confusion of the chevalier as signs of 
her guilt Some explanation was also necessary to account 
for the presence of the two other visitors of whom he had 
been told below stairs. As he knew nothing at all about 
them, the servant who admitted them never having seen 
either of them before, she acknowledged that two gentlemen 
had called earlier in the evening; that they had refused to 
send in their names, but as they had said they had come to 
inquire about the duke, she suspected them of having been in 
league with the chevalier in the attempt to ruin her reputation, 
perhaps they had even promised to help him to carry her off, 
but she knew nothing positive about them or their plans. 
The duke, contrary to his wont, did not allow himself to be 
easily convinced by these lame explanations, but unfortunately 
for him the lady knew how to assume an attitude favourable to 
her purpose. She had been induced, she said, with the simple 
confidence bom of love, to listen to people who had led her 
to suppose they could give her news of one so dear to her as 
the duke. From this falsehood she proceeded to bitter 
reproaches : instead of defending herself, she accused him 
of having left her a prey to anxiety; she went so far as to 
imply that there must be some foundation for the hints 
of the chevalier, until at last the duke, although he was not 
guilty of the slightest infidelity, and had excellent reasons to 
give in justification of his silence, was soon reduced to a 
penitent mood, and changed his threats into entreaties for 
forgiveness. As to the shriek he had heard, and which he 
was sure had been uttered by the stranger who had forced his 
way into her room after the departure of the others, she 
asserted that his ears must have deceived him. Feeling that 
therein lay her best chance of making things smooth, she 
exerted herself to convince him that there was no need for 
other information than she could give, and did all she could 
to blot the whole affair from his memory ; and her success was 
sudi that at the end of the interview the duke was more 
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enamoured and more credulous than ever, and believing he 
had done her wrong, he delivered himself up to her, bound 
hand and foot. Two days later he installed his mistress in 
another dwelling, 

Madame Rapally also resolved to give up her rooms, and 
removed to a house that belonged to her on the Pont Saint- 
Michel. 

The commander took the condition of Charlotte Boullenois 
very much to heart. The physician under whose care he had 
placed her, after examining her wounds, had not given much 
hope of her recovery. It was not that de Jars was capable of 
a lasting love, but Charlotte was young and possessed great 
beauty, and the romance and mystery surrounding their 
connection gave it piquancy. Charlotte^s disguise, too, which 
enabled de Jars to conceal his success and yet flaunt it in the 
face, as it were, of public morality and curiosity, charmed him 
by its audacity, and above all he was carried away by the bold 
and uncommon character of the girl, who, not content with a 
prosaic intrigue, had trampled underfoot all social prejudices 
and proprieties, and plunged at once into unmeasured and 
unrestrained dissipation ; the singular mingling in her nature 
of the vices of both sexes; the unbridled licentiousness of 
the courtesan coupled with the devotion of a man for horses, 
wine, and fencing ; in short, her eccentric character, as it would 
now be called, kept a passion alive which would else have 
quickly died away in his blast heart. Nothing would induce 
him to follow Jeannin^s advice to leave Paris for at least a few 
weeks, although he shared Jeannin^s fear that the statement 
they had been forced to give the stranger would bring them 
into trouble. The treasurer, who had no love affair on hand, 
went off ; but the commander bravely held his ground, and at 
the end of five or six days, during which no one disturbed him, 
began to think the only result of the incident would be the 
anxiety it had caused him. 

Every evening as soon as it was dark he betook himself to 
the doctor’s, wrapped in his cloak, armed to the teeth, and his 
hat fiulled down over his eyes. For two days and nights. 
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Charlotte, whom to avoid confusion we shall continue to call 
the Chevalier de Moranges, hovered between life and death. 
Her youth and the strength of her constitution enabled her at 
last to overcome the fever, in spite of the want of skill of the 
surgeon Perregaud. 

Although de Jars was the only person who visited the 
chevalier, he was not the only one who was anxious about 
the patient’s health. Maitre Quennebert, or men engaged by 
him to watch, for he did not want to attract attention, were always 
prowling about the neighbourhood, so that he was kept well 
informed of everything that went on. The instructions he gave 
to these agents were, that if a funeral should leave the house, 
they were to find out the name of the deceased, and then to let 
him know without delay. But all these precautions seemed quite 
useless : he always received the same answer to all his questions, 
“We know nothing.” So at last he determined to address 
himself directly to the man who could give him information 
on which he could rely. 

One night the commander left the surgeon’s feeling more 
cheerful than usual, for the chevalier had passed a good day, 
and there was every hope that he was on the road to complete 
recovery. Hardly had de Jars gone twenty paces when some- 
one laid a hand on his shoulder. He turned and saw a man 
whom, in the darkness, he did not recognise. 

“ Excuse me for detaining you. Commander de Jars,” said 
Quennebert, “ but I have a word to say to you.” 

“ Ah I so it’s you, sir,” replied the commander. “Are you 
going at last to give me the opportunity 1 was so anxious for ? ” 

“ 1 don’t understand.” 

“We are on more equal terms this time; to-day you don’t 
catch me unprepared, almost without weapons, and if you are 
a man of honour you will measure swords with me.” 

“ Fight a duel with you ! why, may 1 ask ? You have never 
insulted me.” 

“A truce to pleasantry, sir; don’t make me regret that I 
have shown myself more generous than you. I might have 
killed you just now had 1 wished. 1 could have put my pistol 
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to your breast and fired, or said to you, * Surrender at discretion ! ’ 
as you so lately said to me.*’ 

“ And what use would that have been ? ” 

“It would have made a secret safe that you ought never 
to have known.” 

“ It would have been the most unfortunate thing for you that 
could have happened, for if you had killed me the paper would 
have spoken. So ! you think that if you were to assassinate 
me you would only have to stoop over my dead body and 
search my pockets, and, having found the incriminating docu- 
ment, destroy it. You seem to have formed no very high opinion 
of my intelligence and common sense. You of the upper classes 
don’t need these qualities, the law is on your side. But when 
a humble individual like myself, a mere nobody, undertakes to 
investigate a piece of business about which those in authority 
are not anxious to be enlightened, precautions are necessary. 
It’s not enough for him to have right on his side, he must, in 
order to secure his own safety, make good use of his skill, courage, 
and knowledge. I have no desire to humiliate you a second 
time, so I will say no more. The paper is in the hands of my 
notary, and if a single day passes without his seeing me he has 
orders to break the seal and make the contents public. So you 
see chance is still on my side. But now that you are warned 
there is no need for me to bluster. I am quite prepared to 
acknowledge your superior rank, and if you insist upon it, to 
speak to you uncovered.” 

“ What do you desire to know, sir ? ” 

“ How is the Chevalier de Moranges getting on ? ” 

“ Very badly, very badly.” 

“Take care, commander; don’t deceive me. One is so 
easily tempted to believe what one hopes, and I hope so 
strongly that I dare not believe what you say. I saw you 
coming out of the house, not at all with the air of a man who 
had just heard bad news. Quite the contrary : you looked at 
the sky, and rubbed your hands, and walked with a light, quick 
step, that did not speak of grief.” 

••You’re a sharp observer, sir.” 
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“ I see, you hope not to have long to wait for the end.” 

“ I hope not ; but meantime a premature disclosure would do 
me as much harm as you. 1 have not the slightest rancour 
against yoi, commander ; you have robbed me of no treasure ; 
I have therefore no compensation to demand. What you place 
such value on would be only a burden to me, as it will be to 
you later on. All I want is, to know as soon as it is no longer 
in your possession, whether it has been removed by the will of 
God or by your own. I am right in thinking that to-day there 
is some hope of "he chevalier’s recovery, am I not?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you give me your promise that if ever he leave this 
house safe and sou)d you will let me know ? ” 

** I give you my p-omise.” 

** And if the resuli should be different, you will also send me 
word?” 

“ Certainly. But tc whom shall I address my message ? ” 

“ I should have thought that since our first meeting you would 
have found out all abcut me, and that to tell you my name 
would be superfluous. But I have no reason to hide it ; Maitre 
Quennebert, notary, Sant-Denis. I will not detain you any 
longer now, commander ; excuse a simple citizen for dictating 
conditions to a noble suc\ as you. For once chance has been 
on my side, although a sccre of times it has gone against me.” 

De Jars made no reph except a nod, and walked away 
quickly, muttering words of suppressed anger between his 
teeth at all the humiliatiors to which he had been obliged to 
submit so meekly. 

“ He’s as insolent as a vafet who has no fear of a larruping 
before his eyes : how the raps«allion gloried in taking advantage 
of his position I Taking off hj hat while putting his foot on my 
neck 1 If ever I can be ever, with you, my worthy scrivener, 
you’ll pass a very bad quarter € an hour, I can tell you,” 

Everyone has his own idea of rhat constitutes perfect honour. 
De Jars, for instance, would ha'v^ allowed himself to be cut up 
into little pieces rather than ha^e broken the promise he had 
gjven Quennebert a week ago, beuuse it was given in exchange 
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** 1 have already explained to you, sir, that when one of us 
belonging to a class hardly better than serfs succeeds by 
chance or force of character in getting out of the narrow 
bounds in which he was bom, he must keep both eyes and 
ears open. If I had doubted your word as you have doubted 
mine on the merest suspicion, you would have said to your 
servants, * Chastise this rascal.* But I am obliged to prove to 
you that you did not tell me the truth. Now I am sure that 
the chevalier is out of danger.** 

“ If you were so well informed why did you ask me ? ** 

“ I only knew it by your asserting the contrary.** 

“What do you mean?** cried de Jars, who was growing 
restive under this cold, satirical politeness. 

“ Do me justice, commander. The bit chafes, but yet you 
must acknowledge that I have a light hand. For a full week 
you have been in my power. Have I disturbed your quiet ? 
Have I betrayed your secret ? You know I have not. And I 
shall continue to act in the same manner. I hope with all my 
heart, however great would be your grief, that the chevalier may 
die of his wound. I have not the same reasons for loving him 
that you have, so much you can readily understand, even if I 
do not explain the cause of my interest in his fate. But in such 
a matter hopes count for nothing ; they cannot make his 
temperature either rise or fall. I have told you I have no wish 
to force the chevalier to resume his real name. I may make 
use of the document and I may not, but if I am obliged to use 
it I shall give you warning. Will you, in return, swear to me 
upon your honour that you will keep me informed as to the 
fate of the chevalier, whether you remain in Paris or whether 
you leave ? But let this agreement be a secret between us, and 
do not mention it to the so-called Moranges.** 

“ I have your oath, monsieur, that you will give me notice 
before you use the document I have given you against me, 
have I ? But what guarantee have I that you will keep your 
word ? *’ 

“ My course of action till to-day, and the fact that I have 
pledged you my word of my own free will.** 
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“ I see, you hope not to have long to wait for the end.” 

“ I hope not ; but meantime a premature disclosure would do 
me as nnjch harm as you. I have not the slightest rancour 
against yo*i, commander ; you have robbed me of no treasure ; 
I have therefore no compensation to demand. What you place 
such value on would be only a burden to me, as it will be to 
you later on. All I want is, to know as soon as it is no longer 
in your possession, whether it has been removed by the will of 
God or by your own. I am right in thinking that to-day there 
is some hope of "he chevalier’s recovery, am I not ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you give Tie your promise that if ever he leave this 
house safe and souid you will let me know ? ” 

“ I give you my promise.” 

“ And if the resuh should be different, you will also send me 
word ? ” 

“ Certainly. But tc whom shall I address my message ? ” 

“ I should have thought that since our first meeting you would 
have found out all about me, and that to tell you my name 
would be superfluous. But I have no reason to hide it : Maltre 
Quennebert, notary, Sant-Denis. I will not detain you any 
longer now, commander ; excuse a simple citizen for dictating 
conditions to a noble suc^ as you. For once chance has been 
on my side, although a sccre of times it has gone against me.” 

De Jars made no replf except a nod, and walked away 
quickly, muttering words of suppressed anger between his 
teeth at all the humiliatiors to which he had been obliged to 
submit so meekly. 

“ He’s as insolent as a va^et who has no fear of a larruping 
before his eyes : how the rapscallion gloried in taking advantage 
of his position ! Taking off ha hat while putting his foot on my 
neck ! If ever I can be ever, with you, my worthy scrivener, 
you’ll pass a very bad quarter cT an hour, I can tell you.” 

Everyone has his own idea of /hat constitutes perfect honour. 
De Jars, for instance, would hav^ allowed himself to be cut up 
into little pieces rather than ha^e broken the promise he had 
gjven Quennebert a week ago, beuuse it was given in exchange 
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for his life, and the slightest paltering with his word under those 
circumstances would have been dastardly. But the engage- 
ment into which he had just entered had in his eyeF no such 
moral sanction ; he had not been forced into it by threats, he 
had escaped by its means no serious danger, and therefore in 
regard to it his conscience was much more accc^mmodating. 
What he should best have liked to do would have been to have 
sought out the notary and provoked him by insuls to send him 
a challenge. That a clown such as that could lave any chance 
of leaving the ground alive never entered his nead. But will- 
ingly as he would have compassed his death in this manner, 
the knowledge that his secret would not die with Quennebert 
restrained him, for when everything came i)ut he felt that the 
notary’s death would be regarded as an aggravation of his 
original offence, and in spite of his rank he vas not at all certain 
that if he were put on his trial even nowne would escape scot 
free, much less if a new offence were adted to the indictment. 
So, however much he might chafe aganst the bit, he felt he 
must submit to the bridle. 

** By God ! ” said he, “ I know what :he clodhopper is after ; 
and even if I must suffer in conseqience, 1 shall take good 
care that he cannot shake off his bolds. Wait a bit I I can 
play the detective too, and be down <n him without letting him 
see the hand that deals the blows. It’ll be a wonder if I can’t 
find a naked sword to suspend abovi head.” 

However, while thus brooding ever projects of vengeance. 
Commander de Jars kept his word, and about a month after 
the interview above related he smt word to Quennebert that 
the Chevalier de Moranges had left Perregaud’s completely 
recovered from his wound. But the nearly fatal result of the 
chevalier’s last prank seemed to iave subdued his adventurous 
spirit ; he was no longer seen inpublic, and was soon forgotten 
by all his acquaintances with tb exception of Mademoiselle de 
Guerchi. She faithfully treasued up the memory of his words 
of passion, his looks of low, the warmth of his caresses, 
although at first she struggled lard to chase his image from her 
heart But as the Due de Vtry assured her that he had killed 
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him on the spot, she considered it no breach of faith to 
think lovingly of the dead, and while she took the goods so 
bounteously provided by her living lover, her gentlest thoughts, 
her most enduring regrets, were given to one whom she never 
hoped to see again. 



CHAPTER VIII 


W ITH the reader’s permission, we must now jump over 
an interval of rather more than a year, and bring upon 
the stage a person who, though only of secondary importance, 
can no longer be left behind the scenes. 

We have already said that the loves of Quennebert and 
Madame Rapally were regarded with a jealous eye by a distant 
cousin of the lady’s late husband. The love of this rejected 
suitor, whose name was Trumeau, was no more sincere than 
the notary’s, nor were his motives more honourable. Although 
his personal appearance was not such as to lead him to expect 
that his path would be strewn with conquests, he considered 
that his charms at least equalled those of his defunct relative ; 
and it may be said that in thus estimating them he did not lay 
himself open to the charge of overweening vanity. But how- 
ever persistently he preened himself before the widow, she 
vouchsafed him not one glance. Her heart was filled with the 
love of his rival, and it is no easy thing to tear a rooted passion 
out of a widow’s heart when that widow's age is forty-six, and 
she is silly enough to believe that the admiration she feels is 
equalled by the admiration she inspires, as the unfortunate 
Trumeau found to his cost. All his carefully prepared declara- 
tions of love, all his skilful insinuations against Quennebert, 
brought him nothing but scornful rebuffs. But Trumeau was 
nothing if not persevering, and he could not habituate himself 
to the idea of seeing the widow’s fortune pass into other hands 
than his own, so that every baffled move only increased his 
determination to spoil his competitor’s game. He was always 
on the watch for a chance to carry tales to the widow, and so 
absorbed did he become in this fruitless pursuit, that he grew 
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yellower and more dried up from day to day, and to his 
jaundiced eye the man who was at first simply his rival became 
his mortal enemy and the object of his implacable hate, so 
that at length merely to get the better of him, to outwit him, 
would, after so long-continued and obstinate a struggle and so 
many defeats, have seemed to him too mild a vengeance, too 
incomplete a victory. 

Quennebert was well aware of the zeal with which the in- 
defatigable Trumeau sought to injure him. But he regarded 
the manoeuvres of his rival with supreme unconcern, for he knew 
that he could at any time sweep away the network of cunning 
machinations, underhand insinuations, and malicious hints, which 
was spread around him, by allowing the widow to confer on him 
the advantages she was so anxious to bestow. The goal, he 
knew, was within his reach, but the problem he had to solve was 
how to linger on the way thither, how to defer the triumphal 
moment, how to keep hope alive in the fair one’s breast and 
yet delay its fruition. His affairs were in a bad way. Day by 
day full possession of the fortune thus dangled before his eyes, 
and fragments of which came to him occasionally by way of 
loan, was becoming more and more indispensable, and tanta- 
lising though it was, yet he dared not put out his hand to seize 
it. His creditors dunned him relentlessly : one final reprieve 
had been granted him, but that at an end, if he could not meet 
their demands, it was all up with his career and reputation. 

One morning in the beginning of February 1660, Trumeau 
called to see his cousin. He had not been there for nearly a 
month, and Quennebert and the widow had begun to think that, 
hopeless of success, he had retired from the contest. But, far 
from that, his hatred had grown more intense than ever, and 
having come upon the traces of an event in the past life of 
his rival which if proved would be the ruin of that rival’s hopes, 
he set himself to gather evidence. He now made his appear- 
ance with beaming looks, which expressed a joy too great for 
words. He held in one hand a small scroll tied with a ribbon. 
He found the widow alone, sitting in a large easy-chair before 
th^ hre. She was reading for the twentieth time a letter 
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which Quennebert had written her the evening before. To 
judge by the happy and contented expression of the widow's 
face, it must have been couched in glowing terms. Trumeau 
guessed at once from whom the missive came, but the sight of 
it, instead of irritating him, called forth a smile. 

^*Ahl so it’s you, cousin?" said the widow, folcHng the 
precious paper and slipping it into the bosom of her dress. 
“ How do you do ? It's a long time since I saw you, more 
than a fortnight, I think. Have you been ill ? ” 

** So you remarked my absence ! That is very flattering, my 
dear cousin; you do not often spoil me by such attentions. 
No, I have not been ill, thank God, but I thought it better not 
to intrude upon you so often. A friendly call now and then 
such as to-day's is what you like, is it not ? By the way, tell me 
about your handsome suitor, Maitre Quennebert; how is be 
getting along ? ” 

“You look very knowing, Trumeau: have you heard of 
anjrthing happening to him ? " 

“ No, and I should be exceedingly sorry to hear that any- 
thing unpleasant had happened to him." 

“Now you are not saying what you think, you know you 
can't bear him." 

“ Well, to speak the truth, I have no great reason to like him. 
If it were not for him, I should perhaps have been happy to- 
day ; my love might have moved your heart. However, I have 
become resigned to my loss, and since your choice has fallen 
on him," — and here he sighed, — “ well, all I can say is, I hope 
you may never regret it." 

“Many thanks for your goodwill, cousin; I am delighted 
to find you in such a benevolent mood. You must not be 
vexed because I could not give you the kind of love you 
wanted ; the heart, you know, is not amenable to reason." 

“ There is only one thing I should like to ask." 

“What is it?" 

“ I mention it for your good more than for my own. If you 
want to be happy, don't let this handsome quill-driver get you 
entirely into his hands. You are saying to yourself that becahse 
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of my ill-success with you I am trying to injure him ; but what 
if I could prove that he does not love you as much as he 
pretends ” 

** Come, come, control your naughty tongue ! Are you going 
to begin backbiting again? You are playing a mean part, 
Trumeau. I have never hinted to Maitre Quennebert all 
the nasty little ways in which you have tried to put a spoke in 
his wheel, for if he knew he would ask you to prove your words, 
and then you would look very foolish.” 

“ Not at all, I swear to you. On the contrary, if I were to 
tell all 1 know in his presence, it is not I who would be dis- 
concerted. Oh ! I am weary of meeting with nothing from you 
but snubs, scorn, and abuse. You think me a slanderer when I 
say, ‘ This gallant wooer of widows does not love you for your- 
self but for your money-bags. He fools you by fine promises, 
but as to marrying you — never, never ! ^ ” 

“ May I ask you to repeat that ? ” broke in Madame Rapally. 

“ Oh ! I know what I am saying. You will never be Madame 
Quennebert.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

“Jealousy has eaten away whatever brains you used to 
possess, Trumeau. Since 1 saw you last, cousin, important 
changes have taken place : I was just going to send you to-day 
an invitation to my wedding.” 

“ To your wedding ? ” 

“ Yes ; I am to be married to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ? To Quennebert ? ” stammered Trumeau. 

“ To Quennebert,” repeated the widow in a tone of triumph. 

“ It’s not possible I ” exclaimed Trumeau. 

“It is so possible that you will see us united to-morrow. 
And for the future I must beg of you to regard Quennebert 
no longer as a rival but as my husband, whom to offend will be 
to offend me.” 

The tone in which these words were spoken no longer left 
room for doubt as to the truth of the news. Trumeau looked 
d<fwn for a few moments, as if reflecting deeply before definitely 
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making up his mind. He twisted the little roll of papers 
between his fingers, and seemed to be in doubt whether to open 
it and give it to Madame Rapally to read or not. In the end, 
however, he put it in his pocket, rose, and approaching his 
cousin, said — 

“I beg your pardon, this news completely changes my 
opinion. From the moment Maltre Quennebert becomes 
your husband I shall not have a word to say against him. My 
suspicions were unjust, I confess it frankly, and I hope that 
in consideration of the motives which prompted me you will 
forget the warmth of my attacks. I shall make no protestations, 
but shall let the future show how sincere is my devotion to 
your interests.” 

Madame Rapally was too happy, too certain of being loved, 
not to pardon easily. With the self-complacency and factitious 
generosity of a woman who feels herself the object of two 
violent passions, she was so good as to feel pity for the lover 
who was left out in the cold, and offered him her hand. 
Trumeau kissed it with every outward mark of respect, while 
his lips curled unseen in a smile of mockery. The cousins 
parted, apparently the best of friends, and on the understanding 
that Trumeau would be present at the nuptial benediction, 
which was to be given in a church beyond the town hall, near 
the house in which the newly-married couple were to live ; the 
house on the Pont Saint-Michel having lately been sold to great 
advantage. 

“ On my word,” said Trumeau, as he went off, “ it would have 
been a great mistake to have spoken. I have got that wretch 
of a Quennebert into my clutches at last ; and there is nobody 
but himself to blame. He is taking the plunge of his own free 
will, there is no need for me to shove him off the precipice.” 

The ceremony took place next day. Quennebert conducted 
his interesting bride to the altar, she hung with ornaments like 
the shrine of a saint, and, beaming all over with smiles, looked 
so ridiculous that the handsome bridegroom reddened to the 
roots of his hair with shame. Just as they entered the church, 
a coffin, on which lay a sword, and which was followed b]r a 
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single mourner, who from his manners and dress seemed to 
belong to the class of nobles, was carried in by the same door. 
The wedding guests drew back to let the funeral pass on, the 
living giving precedence to the dead. The solitary mourner 
glanced by chance at Quennebert, and started as if the sight 
of him was painful. 

“ What an unlucky meeting I ” murmured Madame Rapally ; 
“ it is sure to be a bad omen.” 

“ It’s sure to be the exact opposite,” said Quennebert, smiling. 

The two ceremonies took place simultaneously in two adjoin- 
ing chapels ; the funeral dirges which fell on the widow’s ear 
full of sinister prediction seemed to have quite another meaning 
for Quennebert, for his features lost their look of care, his 
wrinkles smoothed themselves out, till the guests, among whom 
was Trumeau, who did not suspect the secret of his relief 
from suspense, began to believe, despite their surprise, that he 
was really rejoiced at obtaining legal possession of the charming 
Madame Rapally. 

As for her, she fleeted the daylight hours by anticipating the 
joyful moment when she would have her husband all to herself. 
When night came, hardly had she entered the nuptial chamber 
than she uttered a piercing shriek. She had just found and 
read a paper, left on the bed by Trumeau, who before leaving 
had contrived to glide into the room unseen. Its contents 
were of terrible import, so terrible that the new-made wife fell 
unconscious to the ground. 

Quennebert, who, without a smile, was absorbed in reflections 
on the happiness at last within his grasp, heard the noise from 
the next room, and rushing in, picked up his wife. Catching 
sight of the paper, he also uttered a cry of anger and astonish- 
ment, but in whatever circumstances he found himself he was 
never long uncertain how to act. Placing Madame Quennebert, 
still unconscious, on the bed, he called her maid, and, having 
impressed on her that she was to take every care of her mistress, 
and above all to tell her from him as soon as she came to 
herself that there was no cause for alarm, he left the house at 
oh^e. An hour later, in spite of the efforts of the servants, he 
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forced his way into the presence of Commander de Jars. 
Holding out the fateful document to him, he said — 

** Speak openly, commander ! Is it you who in revenge for 
your long constraint have done this ? 1 can hardly think so, 
for after what has happened you know that I have nothing to 
fear any longer. Still, knowing my secret and unable to do it 
in any other way, have you perchance taken your revenge by 
an attempt to destroy my future happiness by sowing dissen- 
sion and disunion between me and my wife ? ” 

The commander solemnly assured him that he had had no 
hand in bringing about the discovery. 

“ Then if it’s not you, it must be a worthless being called 
Trumeau, who, with the unerring instinct of jealousy, has run 
the truth to earth. But he knows only half ; I have never been 
either so much in love or so stupid as to allow myself to be 
trapped. I have given you my promise to be discreet and not 
to misuse my power, and as long as was compatible with my 
own safety I have kept my word. But now you must see that 
I am bound to defend myself, and to do that I shall be obliged 
to summon you as a witness. So leave Paris to-night and seek 
out some safe retreat where no one can find you, for to-morrow 
I shall speak. Of course if I am quit for a woman’s tears, if 
no more difficult task lies before me than to soothe a weeping 
wife, you can return immediately ; but if, as is too probable, the 
blow has been struck by the hand of a rival furious at having 
been defeated, the matter will not so easily be cut short ; the 
arm of the law will be invoked, and then I must get my head 
out of the noose which some fingers I know of are itching to 
draw tight.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” answered the commander; “I 
fear that my influence at court is not strong enough to enable 
me to brave the matter out Well, my success has cost me 
dear, but it has cured me for ever of seeking out similar 
adventures. My preparations will not take long, and to-morrow’s 
dawn will find me far from Paris.” 

Quennebert bowed and withdrew, returning home to console 
his Ariadne. 



CHAPTER IX 

T he accusation hanging over the head of Maltre Quenne- 
bert was a very serious one, threatening his life, if 
proved. But he was not uneasy ; he knew himself in possession 
of facts which would enable him to refute it triumphantly. 

The platonic love of Ang^lique de Guerchi for the handsome 
Chevalier de Moranges had resulted, as we have seen, in no 
practical wrong to the Due de Vitry. After her reconciliation 
with her lover, brought about by the eminently satisfactory 
explanations she was able to give of her conduct, which we have 
already laid before our readers, she did not consider it advisable 
to shut her heart to his pleadings much longer, and the con- 
sequence was that at the end of a year she found herself in a 
condition which it was necessary to conceal from everyone. 
To Angdlique herself, it is true, the position was not new, and 
she felt neither grief nor shame, regarding the coming event as 
a means of making her future more secure by forging a new 
link in the chain which bound the duke to her. But he, sure 
that but for himself Ang^lique would never have strayed from 
virtue’s path, could not endure the thought of her losing her 
reputation and becoming an object for scandal to point her 
finger at; so that Ang^lique, who could not well seem less 
careful of her good name than he, was obliged to turn his song 
of woe into a duet, and consent to certain measures being 
taken. 

One evening, therefore, shortly before Maitre Quennebert’s 
marriage, the fair lady set out, ostensibly on a journey which 
was to last a fortnight or three weeks. In reality she only made 
a circle in a post-chaise round Paris, which she re-entered at 
one»of the barriers, where the duke awaited her with a sedan- 

II 20 
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chair. In this she was carried to the very house to which 
de Jars had brought his pretended nephew after the duel. 
Angdlique, who had to pay dearly for her errors, remained there 
only twenty-four hours, and then left in her coffin, which was 
hidden in a cellar under the palace of the Prince de Cond^, the 
body being covered with quicklime. Two days after this dread- 
ful death. Commander de Jars presented himself at the fatal 
house, and engaged a room in which he installed the chevalier. 

This house, which we are about to ask the reader to enter 
with us, stood at the corner of the rue de la Tixeranderie and 
the rue des Deux-Portes. There was nothing in the exterior 
of it to distinguish it from any other, unless perhaps two 
brass plates, one of which bore the words Marie Leroux- 
CoNSTANTiN, WiDOW, CERTIFICATED MiDWiFE, and the Other 
Claude Perregaud, Surgeon. These plates were affixed to 
the blank wall in the rue de la Tixeranderie, the windows of 
the rooms on that side looking into the courtyard. The 
house door, which opened directly on the first steps of a 
narrow winding stair, was on the other side, just beyond the 
low arcade under whose vaulted roof access was gained to that 
end of the rue des Deux-Portes. This house, though dirty, 
mean, and out of repair, received many wealthy visitors, whose 
brilliant equipages waited for them in the neighbouring streets. 
Often in the night great ladies crossed its threshold under 
assumed names and remained there for several days, during 
which La Constantin and Claude Perregaud, by an infamous 
use of their professional knowledge, restored their clients to an 
outward appearance of honour, and enabled them to maintain 
their reputation for virtue. The first and second floors 
contained a dozen rooms in which these abominable mysteries 
were practised. The large apartment which served as waiting 
and consultation room was oddly furnished, being crowded 
with objects of strange and unfamiliar form. It resembled at 
once the operating-room of a surgeon, the laboratory of a 
chemist and alchemist, and the den of a sorcerer. There, 
mixed up together in the greatest confusion, lay instruments 
of all sorts caldrons and retorts, as well as books containing 
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the most absurd ravings of the human mind. There were the 
twenty folio volumes of Albertus Magnus ; the works of his 
disciple, Thomas de Cantopr^ of Alchindus, of Averroes, of 
Avicenna, of Alchabitius, of David de Plaine-Campy, called 
U^delphe, surgeon to Louis xiii and author of the celebrated 
book T/ie Morbific Hydra Exterminated by the Chemical 
Hercules, Beside a bronze head, such as the monk Roger 
Bacon possessed, which answered all the questions that were 
addressed to it and foretold the future by means of a magic 
mirror and the combination of the rules of perspective, lay an 
eggshell, the same which had been used by Cayet, as d*Aubign6 
tells us, when making men out of germs, mandrakes, and 
crimson silk, over a slow fire. In the presses, which had 
sliding-doors fastening with secret springs, stood jars filled with 
noxious drugs, the power of which was but too efficacious ; in 
prominent positions, facing each other, hung two portraits, one 
representing Hierophilos, a Greek physician, and the other 
Agnodice his pupil, the first Athenian midwife. 

For several years already La Constantin and Claude 
Perregaud had carried on their criminal practices without 
interference. A number of persons were of course in the 
secret, but their interests kept them silent, and the two ac- 
complices had at last persuaded themselves that they were 
perfectly safe. One evening, however, Perregaud came home, 
his face distorted by terror and trembling in every limb. He 
had been warned while out that the suspicions of the authorities 
had been aroused in regard to him and La Constantin. It 
seemed that some little time ago, the Vicars-General had sent 
a deputation to the president of the chief court of justice, having 
heard from their priests that in one year alone six hundred 
women had avowed in the confessional that they had taken 
drugs to prevent their having children. This had been 
sufficient to arouse the vigilance of the police, who had set a 
watch on Perregaud’s house, with the result that that very night 
a raid was to be made on it. The two criminals took hasty 
counsel together, but, as usual under such circumstances, 
anived at no practical conclusions. It was only when the 
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danger was upon them that they recovered their presence of 
mind. In the dead of night loud knocking at the street door 
was heard, followed by the command to open in the name of 
the king. 

“ We can yet save ourselves ! ” exclaimed the surgeon, with 
a sudden flash of inspiration. 

Rushing into the room where the pretended chevalier was 
lying, he called out — 

“ The police are coming up 1 If they discover your sex you 
are lost, and so am I. Do as I tell you.” 

At a sign from him. La Constantin went down and opened 
the door. While the rooms on the first floor were being 
searched, Perregaud made with a lancet a superficial incision in 
the chevalier’s right arm, which gave very little pain, and bore 
a close resemblance to a sword-cut. Surgery and medicine 
were at that time so inextricably involved, required such 
apparatus, and bristled with such scientific absurdities, that no 
astonishment was excited by the extraordinary collection of 
instruments which loaded the tables and covered the floors 
below : even the titles of certain treatises which there had been 
no time to destroy, awoke no suspicion. 

Fortunately for the surgeon and his accomplice, they had 
only one patient — the chevalier — in their house when the 
descent was made. When the chevalier’s room was reached, 
the first thing which the officers of the law remarked were the 
hat, spurred boots, and sword of the patient. Claude Perregaud 
hardly looked up as the room was invaded ; he only made a 
sign to those who came in to be quiet, and went on dressing 
the wound. Completely taken in, the officer in command 
merely asked the name of the patient and the cause of the 
wound. La Constantin replied that it was the young Chevalier 
de Moranges, nephew of Commander de Jars, who had had an 
affair of honour that same night, and being slightly wounded 
had been brought thither by his uncle hardly an hour before. 
These questions and the apparently trustworthy replies elicited 
by them being duly taken down, the uninvited visitors retired, 
having discovered nothing to justify their visit 
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All might have been well had there been nothing the matter 
but the wound on the chevalier’s sword-arm. But at the 
moment when Perregaud gave it to him the poisonous nostrums 
employed by La Constantin were already working in his blood. 
Violent fever ensued, and in three days the chevalier was dead. 
It was his funeral which had met Quennebert’s wedding party 
at the church door. 

Everything turned out as Quennebert had anticipated. 
Madame Quennebert, furious at the deceit which had been 
practised on her, refused to listen to her husband’s justification, 
and Trumeau, not letting the grass grow under his feet, 
hastened the next day to launch an accusation of bigamy 
against the notary; for the paper which had been found in 
the nuptial chamber was nothing less than an attested copy of 
a contract of marriage concluded between Quennebert and 
Josephine-Charlotte Boullenois. It was by the merest chance 
that Trumeau had come on the record of the marriage, and he 
now challenged his rival to produce a certificate of the death 
of his first wife. Charlotte Boullenois, after two years of 
marriage, had demanded a deed of separation, which demand 
Quennebert had opposed. While the case was going on she 
had retired to the convent of La Raquette, where her intrigue 
with de Jars began. The commander easily induced her to 
let herself be carried off by force. He then concealed his 
conquest by causing her to adopt male attire, a mode of dress 
which accorded marvellously well with her peculiar tastes and 
rather masculine frame. At first Quennebert had instituted 
an active but fruitless search for his missing wife, but soon 
became habituated to his state of enforced single blessedness, 
enjoying to the full the liberty it brought with it. But his 
business had thereby suffered, and once having made the 
acquaintance of Madame Rapally, he cultivated it assiduously, 
knowing her fortune would be sufficient to set him straight 
again with the world, though he was obliged to exercise the 
utmost caution and reserve in his intercourse with her, as she 
on her side displayed none of these qualities. At last, however, 
mitters came to such a pass that he must either go to prison 
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or run the risk of a second marriage. So he reluctantly named 
a day for the ceremony, resolving to leave Paris with Madame 
Rapally as soon as he had settled with his creditors. 

In the short interval which ensued, and while Trumeau was 
hugging the knowledge of the discovery he had made, a stroke 
of luck had brought the pretended chevalier to La Constantin. 
As Quennebert had kept an eye on de Jars and was acquainted 
with all his movements, he was aware of everything that happened 
at Perregaud’s, and as Charlotte’s death preceded his second 
marriage by one day, he knew that no serious consequences 
would ensue from the legal proceedings taken against him. 
He produced the declarations made by Mademoiselle de 
Guerchi and the commander, and had the body exhumed. 
Extraordinary and improbable as his defence appeared at first 
to be, the exhumation proved the truth of his assertions. 
These revelations, however, drew the eye of justice again on 
Perregaud and his partner in crime, and this time their guilt 
was brought home to them. They were condemned by par- 
liamentary decree to “ be hanged by the neck till they were 
dead, on a gallows erected for that purpose at the cross roads 
of the Croix-du-Trahoir ; their bodies to remain there for 
twenty-four hours, then to be cut down and brought back to 
Paris, where they were to be exposed on a gibbet,” etc. etc. 

It was proved that they had amassed immense fortunes 
in the exercise of their infamous calling. The entries in the 
books seized at their house, though sparse, would have led, 
if made public, to scandals, involving many in high places ; 
it was therefore judged best to limit the accusation to the 
two deaths by blood-poisoning of Ang^lique de Guerchi and 
Charlotte Boullenois. 
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F or nearly one hundred years this curious problem has 
exercised the imagination of writers of fiction and of 
drama, and the patience of the learned in history. No subject 
is more obscure and elusive, and none more attractive to the 
general mind. It is a legend to the meaning of which none 
can find the key and yet in which everyone believes. Involun- 
tarily we feel pity at the thought of that long captivity sur- 
rounded by so many extraordinary precautions, and when we 
dwell on the mystery which enveloped the captive, that pity is 
not only deepened but a kind of terror takes possession of 
us. It is very likely that if the name of the hero of this 
gloomy tale had been known at the time, he would now be 
forgotten. To give him a name would be to relegate him at 
once to the ranks of those commonplace offenders who quickly 
exhaust our interest and our tears. But this being, cut off 
from the world without leaving any discoverable trace, and 
whose disappearance apparently caused no void — this captive, 
distinguished among captives by the unexampled nature of his 
punishment, a prison within a prison, as if the walls of a 
mere cell were not narrow enough, has come to typify for us 
the sum of all the human misery and suffering ever inflicted 
by unjust tyranny. 

Who was the Man in the Mask ? Was he rapt away into this 
silent seclusion from the luxury of a court, from the intrigues 
of diplomacy, from the scaffold of a traitor, from the clash of 
battle ? What did he leave behind ? Love, glory, or a throne ? 
What did he regret when hope had fled ? Did he pour forth 
imprecations and curses on his torturers and blaspheme against 

high Heaven, or did he with a sigh possess his soul in patience ? 

818 
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The blows of fortune are differently received according to 
the different characters of those on whom they fall ; and each 
one of us who in imagination threads the subterranean 
passages leading to the cells of Pignerol and Exilles, and in- 
carcerates himself in the lies Sainte-Marguerite and in the 
Bastille, the successive scenes of that long-protracted agony 
will give the prisoner a form shaped by his own fancy and a 
grief proportioned to his own power of suffering. How we 
long to pierce the thoughts and feel the heart-beats and 
watch the trickling tears behind that machine-like exterior, 
that impassible mask 1 Our imagination is powerfully excited 
by the dumbness of that fate borne by one whose words never 
reached the outward air, whose thoughts could never be read 
on the hidden features ; by the isolation of forty years secured 
by twofold barriers of stone and iron, and she clothes the 
object of her contemplation in majestic splendour, connects the 
mystery which enveloped his existence with mighty interests, 
and persists in regarding the prisoner as sacrificed for the 
preservation of some dynastic secret involving the peace of the 
world and the stability of a throne. 

And when we calmly reflect on the whole case, do we feel 
that our first impulsively adopted opinion was wrong? Do 
we regard our belief as a poetical illusion? 1 do not think 
so; on the contrary, it seems to me that our good sense 
approves our fancy’s flight. For what can be more natural 
than the conviction that the secret of the name, age, and 
features of the captive, which was so perseveringly kept 
through long years at the cost of so much care, was of vital 
importance to the Government ? No ordinary human passion, 
such as anger, hate, or vengeance, has so dogged and enduring 
a character; we feel that the measures taken were not the 
expression of a love of cruelty, for even supposing that 
Louis XIV were the most cruel of princes, would he not have 
chosen one of the thousand methods of torture ready to his 
hand before inventing a i>ew and strange one? Moreover, 
why did he voluntarily burden himself with the obligation of 
surrounding a prisoner with such numberless precautions and 
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such sleepless vigilance? Must he not have feared that in 
spite of it all the walls behind which he concealed the dread 
mystery would one day let in the light ? Was it not through 
his entire reign a source of unceasing anxiety ? And yet he 
respected the life of the captive whom it was so difficult to 
hide, and the discovery of whose identity would have been so 
dangerous. It would have been so easy to bury the secret in an 
obscure grave, and yet the order was never given. Was this an 
expression of hate, anger, or any other passion ? Certainly not ; 
the conclusion we must come to in regard to the conduct of the 
king is that all the measures he took against the prisoner were 
dictated by purely political motives ; that his conscience, while 
allowing him to do everything necessary to guard the secret, 
did not permit him to take the further step of putting an end 
to the days of an unfortunate man, who in all probability was 
guilty of no crime. 

Courtiers are seldom obsequious to the enemies of their 
master, so that we may regard the respect and consideration 
shown to the Man in the Mask by the governor Saint-Mars, 
and the minister Louvois, as a testimony, not only to his high 
rank, but also to his innocence. 

For my part, I make no pretensions to the erudition of the 
bookworm, and I cannot read the history of the Man in the 
Iron Mask without feeling my blood boil at the abominable 
abuse of power — the heinous crime of which he was the 
victim. 

A few years ago, M. Fournier and I, thinking the subject 
suitable for representation on the stage, undertook to read, 
before dramatising it, all the different versions of the affair 
which had been published up to that time. Since our piece 
was successfully performed at the Od^on two other versions 
have appeared : one was in the form of a letter addressed to 
the Historical Institute by M. Billiard, who upheld the con- 
clusions arrived at by Soulavie, on whose narrative our play 
was founded ; the other was a work by the bibliophile Jacob, 
who followed a new system of inquiry, and whose book dis- 
placed the results of deep research and extensive reading. It 
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did not, however, cause me to change my opinion. Even had 
it been published before I had written my drama, I should still 
have adhered to the idea as to the most probable solution of 
the problem which I had arrived at in 1831, not only because 
it was incontestably the most dramatic, but also because it is 
supported by those moral presumptions which have such weight 
with us when considering a dark and doubtful question like 
the one before us. It will be objected, perhaps, that dramatic 
writers, in their love of the marvellous and the pathetic, neglect 
logic and strain after effect, their aim being to obtain the 
applause of the gallery rather than the approbation of the learned. 
But to this it may be replied that the learned on their part 
sacrifice a great deal to their love of dates, more or less exact ; 
to their desire to elucidate some point which had hitherto 
been considered obscure, and which their explanations do not 
always clear up ; to the temptation to display their proficiency 
in the ingenious art of manipulating facts and figures culled 
from a dozen musty volumes into one consistent whole. 

Our interest in this strange case of imprisonment arises, not 
alone from its completeness and duration, but also from our 
uncertainty as to the motives from which it was inflicted. 
Where erudition alone cannot suffice ; where bookworm after 
bookworm, disdaining the conjectures of his predecessors, comes 
forward with a new theory founded on some forgotten document 
he has hunted out, only to find himself in his turn pushed into 
oblivion by some follower in his track, we must turn for 
guidance to some other light than that of scholarship, especially 
if, on strict investigation, we find that not one learned solution 
rests on a sound basis of fact. 

In the question before us, which, as we said before, is a 
double one, asking not only who was the Man in the Iron 
Mask, but why he was relentlessly subjected to this torture 
till the moment of his death, what we need in order to restrain 
our fancy is mathematical demonstration, and not philosophical 
induction. 

While I do not go so far as to assert positively that Abb^ 
Soulavie has once for all lifted the veil which hid the truth, 
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1 am yet persuaded that no other system of research is superior 
to his, and that no other suggested solution has so many 
presumptions in its favour. I have not reached this firm con- 
viction on account of the great and prolonged success of our 
drama, but because of the ease with which all the opinions 
adverse to those of the abb^ may be annihilated by pitting 
them one against the other. 

The qualities that make for success being quite different 
in a novel and in a drama, I could easily have founded a 
romance on the fictitious loves of Buckingham and the queen, 
or on a supposed secret marriage between her and Cardinal 
Mazarin, calling to my aid a work by Saint-Mihiel which the 
bibliophile declares he has never read, although it is assuredly 
neither rare nor difficult of access. I might also have merely 
expanded my drama, restoring to the personages therein their 
true names and relative positions, both of which the exigencies 
of the stage had sometimes obliged me to alter, and while 
allowing them to fill the same parts, making them act more 
in accordance with historical fact. No fable however far- 
fetched, no grouping of characters however improbable, can, 
however, destroy the interest which the innumerable writings 
about the Iron Mask excite, although no two agree in details, 
and although each author and each witness declares himself 
in possession of complete knowledge. No work, however 
mediocre, however worthless even, which has appeared on this 
subject has ever failed of success, not even, for example, the 
strange jumble of Chevalier de Mouhy, a kind of literary 
braggart, who was in the pay of Voltaire, and whose work was 
published anonymously in 1746 by Pierre de Hondt of The 
Hague. It is divided into six short parts, and bears the title. 

Masque de Fer^ ou les Aventures admirables du Plre et du 
Fils. An absurd romance by Regnault-Warin, and one at least 
equally absurd by Madame Gurnard, met with a like favour- 
able reception. In writing for the theatre, an author must 
choose one view of a dramatic situation to the exclusion of 
all others, and in following out this central idea is obliged by 
the* inexorable laws of logic to push aside everything that 
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interferes with its development A book, on the contrary, is 
written to be discussed; it brings under the notice of the 
reader all the evidence produced at a trial which has as yet 
not reached a definite conclusion, and which in the case before 
us will never reach it, unless, which is most improbable, some 
lucky chance should lead to sbme new discovery. 

The first mention of the prisoner is to be found in the 
Mkmoires secrets pour servir d VHistoire de Perse in one 
X2mo volume, by an anonymous author, published by the 
Compagnie des Libraires AssodSs d^ Amsterdam in 1745. 

“ Not having any other purpose,” says the author (page 20, 
2nd edit.), than to relate facts which are not known^ or about 
which no one ?ias written^ or about which it is impossible to be 
silent^ we refer at once to a fact which has hitherto almost 
escaped notice concerning Prince Giafer (Louis de Bourbon, 
Comte de Vermandois, son of Louis xiv and Mademoiselle de 
la Vallibre), who was visited by Ali-Homajou (the Due 
d’Orl^ans, the regent) in the fortress of Ispahan (the Bastille), 
in which he had been imprisoned for several years. This visit 
had probably no other motive than to make sure that this 
prince was really alive, he having been reputed dead of the 
plague for over thirty years, and his obsequies having been 
celebrated in presence of an entire army. 

“Cha-Abas (Louis xiv) had a legitimate son, S^phi-Mirza 
(Louis, Dauphin of France), and a natural son, Giafer. These 
tw'o princes, as dissimilar in character as in birth, were always 
rivals and always at enmity with each other. One day Giafer 
so far forgot himself as to strike S^phi-Mirza. Cha-Abas 
having heard of the insult offered to the heir to the throne, 
assembled his most trusted councillors, and laid the conduct of 
the culprit before them — conduct which, according to the law 
of the country, was punishable with death, an opinion in which 
they all agreed. One of the councillors, however, sympathising 
more than the others with the distress of Cha-Abas, suggested 
that Giafer should be sent to the army, which was then on the 
frontiers of Feldrun (Flanders), and that his death from pLigue 
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should be given out a few days after his arrival. Then, while 
the whole army was celebrating his obsequies, he should be 
carried off by night, in the greatest secrecy, to the stronghold 
on the isle of Ormus (Sainte-Margu^rite), and there imprisoned 
for life. 

“ This course was adopted, and carried out by faithful and 
discreet agents. The prince, whose premature death was 
mourned by the army, being carried by unfrequented roads to 
the isle of Ormus, was placed in the custody of the com- 
mandant of the island, who had received orders beforehand 
not to allow any person whatever to see the prisoner. A 
single servant who was in possession of the secret was killed 
by the escort on the journey, and his face so disfigured by 
dagger thrusts that he could not be recognised. 

“The commandant treated his prisoner with the most 
profound respect ; he waited on him at meals himself, taking 
the dishes from the cooks at the door of the apartment, none 
of whom ever looked on the face of Giafer. One day it 
occurred to the prince to scratch his name on the back of a 
plate with his knife. One of the servants into whose hands the 
plate fell ran with it at once to the commandant, hoping he 
would be pleased and reward the bearer ; but the unfortunate 
man was greatly mistaken, for he was at once made away with, 
that his knowledge of such an important secret might be buried 
with himself. 

“ Giafer remained several years in the castle of Ormus, and 
was then transported to the fortress of Ispahan; the com- 
mandant of Ormus having received the governorship of 
Ispahan as a reward for faithful service. 

“ At Ispahan, as at Ormus, whenever it was necessary on 
account of illness or any other cause to allow anyone to 
approach the prince, he was always masked; and several 
trustworthy persons have asserted that they had seen the 
masked prisoner often, and had noticed that he used the 
familiar ‘tu* when addressing the governor, while the latter 
showed his charge the greatest respect. 

“As Giafer survived Cha-Abas and S^phi-Mirza by many 
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years, it may be asked why he was never set at liberty ; but it 
must be remembered it would have been impossible to restore 
a prince to his rank and dignities whose tomb actually existed, 
and of whose burial there were not only living witnesses but 
documentary proofs, the authenticity of which it would have 
been useless to deny, so firm was the belief, which has lasted 
down to the present day, that Giafer died of the plague in 
camp when with the army on the frontiers of Flanders. Ali- 
Homajou died shortly after the visit he paid to Giafer.” 

This version of the story, which is the original source of all 
the controversy on the subject, was at first generally received 
as true. On a critical examination it fitted in very well with 
certain events which took place in the reign of Louis xiv. 

The Comte de Vermandois had in fact left the court for the 
camp very soon after his reappearance there, for he had been 
banished by the king from his presence some time before for 
having, in company with several young nobles, indulged in the 
most reprehensible excesses. 

“ The king,” says Mademoiselle de Montpensier {MSmoires 
de Mademoiselle de Montpensievy vol. xliii. p. 474, of Memoires 
Relatifs d PHistoire de FrancOy Second Series, published by 
Petitot), “ had not been satisfied with his conduct and refused 
to see him. The young prince had caused his mother much 
sorrow, but had been so well lectured that it was believed that 
he had at last turned over a new leaf.” He only remained 
four days at court, reached the camp before Courtrai early in 
November 1683, was taken ill on the evening of the 12th, and 
died on the 19th of the same month of a malignant fever. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier says that the Comte de 
Vermandois fell ill from drink.” 

There are, of course, objections of all kinds to this theory. 

For if, during the four days the comte was at court, he had 
struck the dauphin, everyone would have heard dt the 
monstrous crime, and yet it is nowhere spoken of, except in 
the Mimoires de Perse, What renders the story of the blow 
still more improbable is the difference in age between the ^wo 
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princes. The dauphin, who already had a son, the Due de 
Bourgogne, more than a year old, was born the ist November 
1661, and was therefore six years older than the Comte de 
Vermandois. But the most complete answer to the tale is to 
be found in a letter written by Barb^zieux to Saint>Mars, dated 
the 13th August 1691 : — 

“ When you have any information to send me relative to the 
prisoner who has been in your charge for twenty years, I most 
earnestly enjoin on you to take the same precautions as when 
you write to M. de Louvois/* 

The Comte de Vermandois, the official registration of whose 
death bears the date 1685, cannot have been twenty years a 
prisoner in 1691. 

Six years after the Man in the Mask had been thus delivered 
over to the curiosity of the public, the Sihle de Louis XIV 
(2 vols. octavo, Berlin, 1751) was published by Voltaire under 
the pseudonym of M. de Francheville. Everyone turned to 
this work, which had been long expected, for details relating to 
the mysterious prisoner about whom everyone was talking. 

Voltaire ventured at length to speak more openly of the 
prisoner than anyone had hitherto done, and to treat as a 
matter of history “an event long ignored by all historians” 
(vol. ii. p. II, Tst edition, chap. xxv.). He assigned an 
approximate date to the beginning of this captivity, “some 
months after the death of Cardinal Mazarin” (1661); he gave 
a description of the prisoner, who according to him was “ young 
and dark-complexioned ; his figure was above the middle height 
and well proportioned; his features were exceedingly hand- 
some, and his bearing was noble. When he spoke his voice 
inspired interest ; he never complained of his lot, and gave no 
hint as to his rank.” Nor was the mask forgotten ; “ The part 
which covered the chin was furnished with steel springs, which 
allowed the prisoner to eat without uncovering his face.” And, 
lastly, he fixed the date of the death of the nameless captive, 
who “was buried,” he says, “in 1704, by night, in the parish 
chuffch of Saint-Paul.” 

11.—21 
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Voltaire's narrative coincided with the account given in the 
Mhmoires de Perse, save for the omission of the incident 
which, according to the Mkmoires, led in the first instance to 
the imprisonment of Giafer. “The prisoner,” says Voltaire, 
*'was sent to the ties Sainte-Marguerite, and afterwards to the 
Bastille, in charge of a trusty official ; he wore his mask on the 
journey, and his escort had orders to shoot him if he took it 
off. The Marquis de Louvois visited him while he was on 
the islands, and when speaking to him stood all the time in a 
respectful attitude. The prisoner was removed to the Bastille 
in 1690, where he was lodged as comfortably as could be 
managed in that building ; he was supplied with everything he 
asked for, especially with the finest linen and the costliest lace, V 
in both of which his taste was perfect ; he had a guitar to play 
on, his table was excellent, and the governor rarely sat in his 
presence.” 

Voltaire added a few further details which had been given 
him by M. de Bemaville, the successor of M. de Saint-Mars, 
and by an old ph)rsician of the Bastille who had attended the 
prisoner whenever his health required a doctor, but who had 
never seen his face, although he had “often seen his tongue 
and his body.” He also asserted that M. de Chamillart was 
the last minister who was in the secret, and that when his son- 
in-law, Marshal de la Feuillade, besought him on his knees, de 
Chamillart being on his deathbed, to tell him the name of the 
Man in the Iron Mask, the minister replied that he was under 
a solemn oath never to reveal the secret, it being an affair of 
state. To all these details, which the marshal acknowledges to 
be correct, Voltaire adds a remarkable note : “ What increases 
our wonder is, that when the unknown captive was sent to the 
ties Sainte-Marguerite no personage of note disappeared from 
the European stage.” 

The story of the Comte de Vermandois and the blow was 
treated as an absurd and romantic invention, which does not 
evena ttempt to keep within the bounds of the possible, by 
Baron C. (according to P. Marchand, Baron Crunyngen) in a 
letter inserted in the Pibliothigue raisontUe des Ouvrages> des 
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Savants d€ V Europe^ June 1745. The discussion was revived 
somewhat later, however, and a few Dutch scholars were sup- 
posed to be responsible for a new theory founded on history ; 
the foundations proving somewhat shaky, however, — a quality 
which it shares, we must say, with all the other theories which 
have ever been advanced. 

According to this new theory, the masked prisoner was a 
young foreign nobleman, groom of the chambers to Anne of 
Austria, and the real father of Louis xiv. This anecdote 
appears first in a duodecimo volume printed by Pierre Marteau 
at Cologne in 1692, and which bears the title, The Loves of 
Anne of Austria, Consort of Louis XIII, with M, le C, D. E., 
the Real Father of Louis XIV, King of France ; being a Minute 
Account of the Measures taken to give an Heir to the Throne of 
France, the Influences at Work to bring this to pass, and the 
DbnoHment of the Comedy, 

This libel ran through five editions, bearing date successively, 
1692, 1693, 1696, 1722, and 1738. In the title of the edition 
of 1696 the words “Cardinal de Richelieu” are inserted in 
place of the initials “ C. D. R.,” but that this is only a printer’s 
error everyone who reads the work will perceive. Some have 
thought the three letters stood for Comte de Rivibre, others 
for Comte de Rochefort, whose Mimoires compiled by Sandras 
de Courtilz supply these initials. The author of the book 
was an Orange writer in the pay of William iii, and its object 
was, he says, “ to unveil the great mystery of iniquity which hid 
the true origin of Louis xiv.” He goes on to remark that “ the 
knowledge of this fraud, although comparatively rare outside 
France, was widely spread within her borders. The well-known 
coldness of Louis xiii, the extraordinary birth of Louis-Dieu- 
donn^, so called because he was bom in the twenty-third year 
of a childless marriage, and several other remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the birth, all point clearly to a father 
other than the prince, who with great effrontery is passed off 
by his adherents as such. The famous barricades of Paris, and 
the organised revolt led by distinguished men against Louis xiv 
on his accession to the throne, proclaimed aloud the king’s 
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illegitimacy, so that it rang through the country ; and as the accu- 
sation had reason on its side, hardly anyone doubted its truth.” 

We give below a short abstract of the narrative, the plot of 
which is rather skilfully constructed : — 

“Cardinal Richelieu, looking with satisfied pride at the love 
of Gaston, Due d’Orl^ans, brother of the king, for his niece 
Parisiatis (Madame de Combalet), formed the plan of uniting 
the young couple in marriage. Gaston taking the suggestion 
as an insult, struck the cardinal. Pbre Joseph then tried to 
gain the cardinal’s consent and that of his niece to an attempt 
to deprive Gaston of the throne, which the childless marriage of 
Louis XIII seemed to assure him. A young man, the C. D. R. 
of the^fok, was introduced into Anne of Austria’s room, who 
though a wife in name had long been a widow in reality. She 
defended herself but feebly^ and on seeing the cardinal next 
day said to him, ‘ Well, you have had your wicked will ; but 
take good care, sir cardinal, that I may find above the mercy 
and goodness which you have tried by many pious sophistries 
to convince me is awaiting me. Watch over my soul, I chaige 
you, for I have yielded 1 ’ The queen having given herself up 
to love for some time, the jo 3 dul news that she would soon 
become a mother began to spread over the kingdom. In this 
manner was bom Louis xiv, the putative son of Louis xiii. If 
this instalment of the tale be favourably received, says the 
pamphleteer, the sequel will soon follow, in which the sad fate 
of C. D. R. will be related, who was made to pay dearly for his 
short-lived pleasure.” 

Although the first part was a great success, the promised 
sequel never appeared. It must be admitted that such a 
story, though it never convinced a single person of the 
illegitimacy of Louis xiv, was an excellent prologue to the 
tale of the unfortunate lot of the Man in the Iron Mask, and 
increased the interest and curiosity with which that singular 
historical mystery was regarded. But the views of the Dutch 
scholars thus set forth met with little credence, and were soon 
forgotten in a new solution. • 
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The third historian to write about the prisoner of the lies 
Sainte-Marguerite was Lagrange-Chancel. He was just twenty- 
nine years of age when, excited by Fr^ron*s hatred of Voltaire, 
he addressed a letter from his country place, Antoniat, in 
Perigord, to the Annie Littiraire (vol. iii. p. i88), demolishing 
the theory advanced in the Siide dt Louis XI and giving facts 
which he had collected whilst himself imprisoned in the same 
place as the unknown prisoner twenty years later. 

** My detention in the lles-Sainte-Marguerite,” says Lagrange- 
Chancel, ** brought many things to my knowledge which a 
more painstaking historian than M. de Voltaire would have 
taken the trouble to find out ; for at the time when I im taken 
to the islands the imprisonment of the Man in the Mask 
was no longer regarded as a state secret This extraordinary 
event, which M. de Voltaire places in i66a, a few months after 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin, did not take place till 1669, 
eight years after the death of His Eminence. M. de La Motte- 
Gu^rin, commandant of the islands in my time, assured me 
that the prisoner was the Due de Beaufort, who was reported 
killed at the siege of Candia, but whose body had never been 
recovered, as all the narratives of that event agree in stating. 
He also told me that M. de Saint-Mars, who succeeded Pignerol 
as governor of the islands, showed great consideration for the 
prisoner, that he waited on him at table, that the service was 
of silver, and that the clothes supplied to the prisoner were as 
costly as he desired ; that when he was ill and in need of a 
physician or surgeon, he was obliged under pain of death to 
wear his mask in their presence, but that when he was alone 
he was permitted to pull out the hairs of his beard with steel 
tweezers, which were kept bright and polished. I saw a pair 
of these which had been actually used for this purpose in the 
possession of M. de Formanoir, nephew of Saint-Mars, and 
lieutenant of a Free Company raised for the purpose of 
guarding the prisoners. Several persons told me that when 
Saint-Mars, who had been placed over the Bastille, conducted 
his charge thither, the latter was heard to say behind his iron 
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illegitimacy, so that it rang through the country ; and as the accu- 
sation had reason on its side, hardly anyone doubted its truth.” 

We give below a short abstract of the narrative, the plot of 
which is rather skilfully constructed : — 

“ Cardinal Richelieu, looking with satisfied pride at the love 
of Gaston, Due d’Orl^ans, brother of the king, for his niece 
Parisiatis (Madame de Combalet), formed the plan of uniting 
the young couple in marriage. Gaston taking the suggestion 
as an insult, struck the cardinal. Pbre Joseph then tried to 
gain the cardinal’s consent and that of his niece to an attempt 
to deprive Gaston of the throne, which the childless marriage of 
Louis XIII seemed to assure him. A young man, the C. D. R. 
of the ' book, was introduced into Anne of Austria’s room, who 
though a wife in name had long been a widow in reality. She 
defended herself but feebly, and on seeing the cardinal next 
day said to him, ‘Well, you have had your wicked will; but 
take good care, sir cardinal, that I may find above the mercy 
and goodness which you have tried by many pious sophistries 
to convince me is awaiting me. Watch over my soul, I charge 
you, for I have yielded ! * The queen having given herself up 
to love for some time, the joyful news that she would soon 
become a mother began to spread over the kingdom. In this 
manner was born Louis xiv, the putative son of Louis xiii. If 
this instalment of the tale be favourably received, says the 
pamphleteer, the sequel will soon follow, in which the sad fate 
of C. D. R. will be related, who was made to pay dearly for his 
short-lived pleasure.” 

Although the first part was a great success, the promised 
sequel never appeared. It must be admitted that such a 
story, though it never convinced a single person of the 
illegitimacy of Louis xiv, was an excellent prologue to the 
tale of the unfortunate lot of the Man in the Iron Mask, and 
increased the interest and curiosity with which that singular 
historical mystery was regarded. But the views of the Dutch 
scholars thus set forth met with little credence, and were soon 
forgotten in a new solution. * 
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The third historian to write about the prisoner of the lies 
Sainte-Marguerite was Lagrange-ChanceL He was just twenty- 
nine years of age when, exdted by Fr^ron’s hatred of Voltaire, 
he addressed a letter from his country place, Antoniat, in 
Perigord, to the AnnU Littbraire (vol. iii. p. 188), demolishing 
the theory advanced in the Sibde de Louis XIV, and giving facts 
which he had collected whilst himself imprisoned in the same 
place as the unknown prisoner twenty years later. 

“ My detention in the fles-Sainte-Marguerite,” says Lagrange- 
Chancel, ** brought many things to my knowledge which a 
more painstaking historian than M. de Voltaire would have 
taken the trouble to find out ; for at the time when I wa» taken 
to the islands the imprisonment of the Man in the Iron Mask 
was no longer regarded as a state secret. This extraordinary 
event, which M. de Voltaire places in 1662, a few months after 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin, did not take place till 1669, 
eight years after the death of His Eminence. M, de La Motte- 
Gu^rin, commandant of the islands in my time, assured me 
that the prisoner was the Due de Beaufort, who was reported 
killed at the siege of Candia, but whose body had never been 
recovered, as all the narratives of that event agree in stating. 
He also told me that M. de Saint-Mars, who succeeded Pignerol 
as governor of the islands, showed great consideration for the 
prisoner, that he waited on him at table, that the service was 
of silver, and that the clothes supplied to the prisoner were as 
costly as he desired ; that when he was ill and in need of a 
physician or surgeon, he was obliged under pain of death to 
wear his mask in their presence, but that when he was alone 
he was permitted to pull out the hairs of his beard with steel 
tweezers, which were kept bright and polished. I saw a pair 
of these which had been actually used for this purpose in the 
possession of M. de Formanoir, nephew of Saint-Mars, and 
lieutenant of a Free Company raised for the purpose of 
guarding the prisoners. Several persons told me that when 
Saint-Mars, who had been placed over the Bastille, conducted 
his charge thither, the latter was heard to say behind his iron 
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mask, 'Has the king designs on my life?’ To which Saint- 
Mars replied, ‘ No, my prince ; your life is safe : you must only 
let yourself be guided’ 

“ 1 also learned from a man called Dubuisson, cashier to the 
well-known Samuel Bernard, who, having been imprisoned for 
some years in the Bastille, was removed to the lies Sainte- 
Marguerite, where he was confined along with some others in a 
room exactly over the one occupied by the unknown prisoner. He 
told me that they were able to communicate with him by means 
of the flue of the chimney, but on asking him why he persisted 
in not revealing his name and the cause of his imprisonment, 
he replied that such an avowal would be fatal not only to him 
but to those to whom he made it. 

“ Whether it were so or not, to-day the name and rank of 
this political victim are secrets the preservation of which is no 
longer necessary to the State, and I have thought that to tell 
the public what I know would cut short the long chain of 
circumstances which everyone was forging according to his 
fancy, instigated thereto by an author whose gift of relating the 
most impossible events in such a manner as to make them 
seem true has won for all his writings such success— even for 
his Vie de Charles XII^ 

This theory, according to Jacob, is more probable than any 
of the others. 

“Beginning with the year 1664,” he says, “the Due de 
Beaufort had by his insubordination and levity endangered the 
success of several maritime expeditions. In October 1666 
Louis XIV remonstrated with him with much tact, begging him to 
try to make himself more and more capable in the service of 
his king by cultivating the talents with which he was endowed, 
and ridding himself of the faults which spoilt his conduct. 
‘ I do not doubt,’ he concludes, * that you will be all the more 
grateful to me for this mark of my benevolence towards you, 
when you reflect how few kings have ever shown their goodwill 
in a similar manner”* {(Euvres de Louis XI vol. v. p. 388)* 
Several calamities in the royal navy are known to have been 
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brought about by the Due de Beaufort M. Eugene Sue, in 
his Histoire de la Marine^ which is full of new and curious 
information, has drawn a very good picture of the position of 
the “ rot des halles^^ the “ king of the markets,” in regard to 
Colbert and Louis xiv. Colbert wished to direct all the 
manoeuvres of the fleet from his study, while it was commanded 
by the naval grandmaster in the capricious manner which might 
be expected from his factious character and love of bluster 
(Eugene Sue, vol i., PUces Justificatives). In 1699 Louis xiv 
sent the Due de Beaufort to the relief of Candia, which the 
Turks were besieging. Seven hours after his arrival Beaufort 
was killed in a sortie. The Due de Navailles, who shared with 
him the command of the French squadron, simply reported his 
death as follows : “ He met a body of Turks who were pressing 
our troops hard : placing himself at the head of the latter, he 
fought valiantly, but at length his soldiers abandoned him, and 
we have not been able to learn his fate ” {MSmoires du Due de 
Navailles^ book iv. p. 243). 

The report of his death spread rapidly through France and 
Italy \ magnificent funeral services were held in Paris, Rome, 
and Venice, and funeral orations delivered. Nevertheless, 
many believed that he would one day reappear, as his body had 
never been recovered. 

Guy Patin mentions this belief, which he did not share, in 
two of his letters : — 

“ Several wagers have been laid that M. de Beaufort is not 
dead 1 O utinamP^ (Guy Patin, September 26, 1669). 

“It is said that M. de Vivonne has been granted by com 
mission the post of vice-admiral of France for twenty years ; 
but there are many who believe that the Due de Beaufort is 
not dead, but imprisoned in some Turkish island. Believe this 
who may, / don^t ; he is really dead, and the last thing I should 
desire would be to be as dead as he” {Ibid.^ January 14, 1670). 

The following are the objections to this theory : — 

• “ In several narratives written by eye-witnesses of the siege 
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of Candia,” says Jacob, “ it is related that the Turks, according 
to their custom, despoiled the body and cut off the head of the 
Due de Beaufort on the field of battle, and that the latter 
was afterwards exhibited at Constantinople; and this may 
account for some of the details given by Sandras de Courtilz 
in his Mkmoires du Marquis de Montbrun and his Mimoires 
d^Artagnan^ for one can easily imagine that the naked, headless 
body might escape recognition. M. Eugbne Sue, in his 
Histoire de la Marine (vol. ii. chap. 6), had adopted this view, 
which coincides with the accounts left by Philibert de Jarry 
and the Marquis de Ville, the MSS. of whose letters and 
Mkmoires are to be found in the Bibliothbque du Roi. 

**ln the first volume of the Histoire de la Dktention des 
Philosophes et des Gens de Lettres d la Bastille^ etc.^ we find the 
following passage : — 

“ ‘ Without dwelling on the difficulty and danger of an abduc- 
tion, which an Ottoman scimitar might any day during this 
memorable siege render unnecessary, we shall restrict ourselves 
to declaring positively that the correspondence of Saint-Mars 
from 1669 to 1680 gives us no ground for supposing that the 
governor of Pignerol had any great prisoner of state in his charge 
during that period of time, excepting Fouquet and Lauzun.’ ” 

While we profess no blind faith in the conclusions arrived at 
by the learned critic, we would yet add to the considerations 
on which he relies another, viz. that it is most improbable that 
Louis XIV should ever have considered it necessary to take 
such rigorous measures against the Due de Beaufort. Truculent 
and self-confident as he was, he never acted against the royal 
authority in such a manner as to oblige the king to strike him 
down in secret ; and it is difficult to believe that Louis xiv, 
peaceably seated on his throne, with all the enemies of his 
minority under his feet, should have revenged himself on the 
duke as an old Frondeur. 

The critic calls our attention to another fact also adverse to 
the theory under consideration. The Man in the Iron Maik 
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loved fine linen and rich lace, he was reserved in character and 
possessed of extreme refinement, and none of this suits the 
portraits of the roi des hoiks which contemporary historians 
have drawn. 

Regarding the anagram of the name Marchiali (the name 
under which the death of the prisoner was registered), hie 
amiral^ as a proof, we cannot think that the gaolers of Pignerol 
amused themselves in propounding conundrums to exercise the 
keen intellects of their contemporaries; and moreover the 
same anagram would apply equally well to the Count of 
Vermandois, who was made admiral when only twenty-two 
months old. 

Ahb6 Papon, in his roamings through Provence, paid a visit 
to the prison in which the Iron Mask was confined, and thus 
speaks : — 

“It was to the lies Sainte-Marguerite that the famous 
prisoner with the iron mask whose name has never been dis- 
covered, was transported at the end of the last century ; very 
few of those attached to his service were allowed to speak 
to him. One day, as M. de Saint-Mars was conversing with 
him, standing outside his door, in a kind of corridor, so as to 
be able to see from a distance everyone who approached, the 
son of one of the governor’s friends, hearing the voices, came 
up ; Saint-Mars quickly closed the door of the room, and, rushing 
to meet the young man, asked him with an air of great anxiety 
if he had overheard anything that was said. Having convinced 
himself that he had heard nothing, the governor sent the young 
man away the same day, and wrote to the father that the 
adventure was like to have cost the son dear, and that he had 
sent him back to his home to prevent any further imprudence. 

“I was curious enough to visit the room in which the 
unfortunate man was imprisoned, on the 2nd of February 1778. 
It is lighted by one window to the north, overlooking the sea, 
about fifteen feet above the terrace where the sentries paced 
to and fro. This window was pierced through a very thick 
wal! and the embrasure barricaded by three iron bars, thus 
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separating the prisoner from the sentries by a distance of over 
two fathoms. I found an officer of the Free Company in the 
fortress who was nigh on fourscore years old ; he told me that 
his father, who had belonged to the same Company, had often 
related to him how a friar had seen something white floating 
on the water under the prisoner’s window. On being fished 
out and carried to M. de Saint-Mars, it proved to be a shirt of 
very fine material, loosely folded together, and covered with 
writing from end to end. M. de Saint-Mars spread it out and 
read a few words, then turning to the friar who had brought it 
he asked him in an embarrassed manner if he had been led 
by curiosity to read any of the writing. The friar protested 
repeatedly that he had not read a line, but nevertheless he was 
found dead in bed two days later. This incident was told so 
often to my informant by his father and by the chaplain of the 
fort of that time that he regarded it as incontestably true. The 
following fact also appears to me to be equally well established 
by the testimony of many witnesses. I collected all the 
evidence I could on the spot, and also in the Lerins monastery, 
where the tradition is preserved. 

“A female attendant being wanted for the prisoner, a 
woman of the village of Mongin offered herself for the place, 
being under the impression that she would thus be able to 
make her children’s fortune ; but on being told that she would 
not only never be allowed to see her children again, but would 
be cut off* from the rest of the world as well, she refused to be 
shut up with a prisoner whom it cost so much to serve. I 
may mention here that at the two outer angles of the wall of 
the fort which faced the sea two sentries were placed, with orders 
to fire on any boat which approached within a certain distance. 

“ The prisoner’s personal attendant died in the lies Sainte- 
Marguerite. The brother of the officer whom I mentioned 
above was partly in the confidence of M. de Saint-Mars, and 
he often told how he was summoned to the prison once at 
midnight and ordered to remove a corpse, and that he carried 
it on his shoulders to the burial-place, feeling certain it was the 
prisoner who was dead; but it was only his servant, and it 
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was then that an effort was made to supply his place by a 
female attendant.” 

Abb^ Papon gives some curious details, hitherto unknown 
to the public, but as he mentions no names his narrative 
cannot be considered as evidence. Voltaire never replied to 
Lagrange-Chancel, who died the same year in which his letter 
was published. Fr^ron desiring to revenge himself for the 
scathing portrait which Voltaire had drawn of him in the 
Acossaise^ called to his assistance a more redoubtable adversary 
than Lagrange-Chancel. Sainte-Foix had brought to the front 
a brand new theory, founded on a passage by Hume in an 
article in the Annie Littiraire (1768, vol. iv.), in which he 
maintained that the Man in the Iron Mask was the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles ii, who was found guilty 
of high treason and beheaded in London on the 15th July 1685. 

This is what the English historian says : — 

“ It was commonly reported in London that the Duke of 
Monmouth’s life had been saved, one of his adherents who 
bore a striking resemblance to the duke having consented to 
die in his stead, while the real culprit was secretly carried off 
to France, ther^ to undergo a lifelong imprisonment.” 

The great affection which the English felt for the Duke of 
Monmouth, and his own conviction that the people only needed 
a leader to induce them to shake off the yoke of James ii, 
led him to undertake an enterprise which might possibly 
have succeeded had it been carried out with prudence. He 
landed at Lyme, in Dorset, with only one hundred and twenty 
men ; six thousand soon gathered round his standard ; a few 
towns declared in his favour ; he caused himself to be proclaimed 
king, affirming that he was born in wedlock, and that he 
possessed the proofs of the secret marriage of Charles ii and 
Lucy Walters, his mother. He met the Royalists on the 
battlefield, and victory seemed to be on his side, when just at 
the decisive moment his ammunition ran short. Lord Gray, 
wiio commanded the cavalry, beat a cowardly retreat, the 
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unfortunate Monmouth was taken prisoner, brought to London, 
and beheaded. 

The details published in the Stkcle de Louis XIV as to the 
personal appearance of the masked prisoner might have been 
taken as a description of Monmouth, who possessed great 
physical beauty. Sainte-Foix had collected every scrap of 
evidence in favour of his solution of the mystery, making use 
even of the following passage from an anonymous romance called 
The Loves of Charles II and James //, Kings of England : — 

“The night of the pretended execution of the Duke of 
Monmouth, the king, attended by three men, came to the 
Tower and summoned the duke to his presence. A kind of 
loose cowl was thrown over his head, and he was put into a 
carriage, into which the king and his attendants also got, and 
was driven away.” 

Sainte>Foix also referred to the alleged visit of Saunders, 
confessor to James ii, paid to the Duchess of Portsmouth after 
the death of that monarch, when the duchess took occasion to 
say that she could never forgive King James for consenting to 
Monmouth’s execution, in spite of the oath he had taken on 
the sacred elements at the deathbed of Charles ii that he 
would never take his natural brother’s life, even in case of 
rebellion. To this the priest replied quickly, “ The king kept 
his oath.” 

Hume also records this solemn oath, but we cannot say that 
all the historians agree on this point The Universal History by 
Guthrie and Gray, and the Histoire d'Angleterre by Rapin, 
Thoyras, and de Barrow, do not mention it. 

“ Further,” wrote Sainte-Foix, “ an English surgeon called 
Nelaton, who frequented the Caf^ Procope, much affected by 
men of letters, often related that during the time he was senior 
apprentice to a surgeon who lived near the Porte Saint- Antoine, 
he was once taken to the Bastille to bleed a prisoner. He 
was conducted to this prisoner’s room by the governor himself, 
and found the patient suffering from violent headache. He 
spoke with an English accent, wore a gold-flowered dressing- 
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gown of black and orange, and had his face covered by a 
napkin knotted behind his head.” 

This story does not hold water : it would be difficult to form 
a mask out of a napkin ; the Bastille had a resident surgeon of 
its own as well as a physician and apothecary ; no one could 
gain access to a prisoner without a written order from a 
minister, even the Viaticum could only be introduced by the 
express permission of the lieutenant of police. 

This theory met at first with no objections, and seemed to 
be going to oust all the others, thanks, perhaps, to the com- 
bative and restive character of its promulgator, who bore 
criticism badly, and whom no one cared to incense, his sword 
being even more redoubtable than his pen. 

It was known that when Saint-Mars journeyed with his 
prisoner to the Bastille, they had put up on the way at Palteau, 
in Champagne, a property belonging to the governor. Fr^ron 
therefore addressed himself to a grand-nephew of Saint-Mars, 
who had inherited this estate, asking if he could give him any 
information about this visit. The following reply appeared 
in the Annke Littkraire (June 1768) : — 

“ As it appears from the letter of M. de Sainte-Foix from 
which you quote that the Man in the Iron Mask still exercises 
the fancy of your journalists, I am willing to tell you all I know 
about the prisoner. He was known in the islands of Sainte- 
Marguerite and at the Bastille as ‘ La Tour.* The governor 
and all the other officials showed him great respect, and 
supplied him with everything he asked for that could be 
granted to a prisoner. He often took exercise in the yard 
of the prison, but never without his mask on. It was not till 
the Sikcle of M. de Voltaire appeared that I learned that the 
mask was of iron and furnished with springs ; it may be that 
the circumstance was overlooked, but he never wore it except 
when taking the air, or when he had to appear before a stranger. 

“ M. de Blainvilliers, an infantry officer who was acquainted 
with M. de Saint-Mars both at Pignerol and Sainte-Marguerite, 
has often told me that the lot of ‘ La Tour * greatly excited his 
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curionty^ and that he had once borrowed the clothes and arms 
of a soldier whose turn it was to be sentry on the teirace under 
the prisoner’s window at Sainte-Marguerite, and undertaken the 
duty himself ; that he had seen the prisoner distinctly, without 
his mask ; that his face was white, that he was tall and well 
proportioned, except that his ankles were too thick, and that 
his hair was white, although he appeared to be still in the 
prime of life. He passed the whole of the night in question 
pacing to and fro in his room. Blainvilliers added that he was 
always dressed in brown, that he had plenty of fine linen and 
books, that the governor and the other officers always stood 
uncovered in his presence till he gave them leave to cover 
and sit down, and that they often bore him company at table. 

“In 1698 M. de Saint-Mars was promoted from the 
governorship of the ties Sainte-Marguerite to that of the Bastille. 
In moving thither, accompanied by his prisoner, he made his 
estate of Palteau a halting-place. The masked man arrived in 
a litter which preceded that of M. de Saint-Mars, and several 
mounted men rode beside it. The peasants were assembled 
to greet their liege lord. M. de Saint-Mars dined with his 
prisoner, who sat with his back to the dining-room windows, 
which looked out on the court. None of the peasants whom 
I have questioned were able to see whether the man kept his 
mask on while eating, but they all noticed that M. de Saint- 
Mars, who sat opposite to his charge, laid two pistols beside 
his plate ; that only one footman waited at table, who went 
into the antechamber to change the plates and dishes, always 
carefully closing the dining-room door behind him. When the 
prisoner crossed the courtyard his face was covered with a 
black mask, but the peasants could see his lips and teeth, and 
remarked that he was tall, and had white hair. M. de Saint- 
Mars slept in a bed placed beside the prisoner’s. M. de 
Blainvilliers told me also that *as soon as he was dead, which 
happened in 1 704, he was buried at Saint-Paul’s,’ and that * the 
coffin was filled with substances which would rapidly consume 
the body.* He added, * I never heard that the masked man 
spoke with an English accent’ ” 
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Sainte-Foix proved the stoiy related by M. de Blainvilliers to 
be little worthy of belief, showing by a circumstance mentioned 
in the letter that the imprisoned man could not be the Due de 
Beaufort ; witness the epigram of Madame de Choisy, ** M. de 
Beaufort longs to bite and can’t,” whereas the peasants had 
seen the prisoner’s teeth through bis mask. It appeared as if 
the theory of Sainte-Foix were going to stand, when a Jesuit 
father, named Griffet, who was confessor at the Bastille, devoted 
chapter xiii. of his Traitk des diffkrentes Sortes de Preuves qui 
servent d Stablir la Veritt dans VHistoire (lamo, Libge, 1769) 
to the consideration of the Iron Mask. He was the first to 
quote an authentic document which certifies that the Man in 
the Iron Mask about whom there was so much disputing really 
existed. This was the written journal of M. du Jonca, King’s 
Lieutenant in the Bastille in 1698, from which Pbre Griffet 
took the following passage : — 

“On Thursday, September the 8th, 1698, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, M. de Saint-Mars, the new governor of the 
Bastille, entered upon his duties. He arrived from the islands 
of Sainte-Marguerite, bringing with him in a litter a prisoner 
whose name is a secret, and whom he had had under his charge 
there, and at Pignerol. This prisoner, who was always masked, 
was at first placed in the Bassini^re tower, where he remained 
until the evening. At nine o’clock p.m. I took him to the third 
room of the Bertaudi^re tower, which I had had already 
furnished before his arrival with all needful articles, having 
received orders to do so from M. de Saint-Mars. While I was 
showing him the way to his room, I was accompanied by 
M. Rosarges, who had also arrived along with M. de Saint-Mars, 
and whose office it was to wait on the said prisoner, whose 
table is to be supplied by the governor.” 

Du Jonca’s diary records the death of the prisoner in the 
following terms : — 

“Monday, 19th November 1703. The unknown prisoner, 
wbc> always wore a black velvet mask, and whom M. de Saint- 
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Mars brought with him from the ties Sainte-Marguerite, and 
whom he had so long in diarge, felt slightly unwell yesterday on 
coming back from mass. He died to>day at lo p.m. without 
having a serious illness, indeed it could not have been slighter. 
M. Guiraut, our chaplain, confessed him yesterday, but as his 
death was quite unexpected he did not receive the last sacra- 
ments, although the chaplain was able to exhort him up to the 
moment of his death. He was buried on Tuesday the 20th 
November at 4 p.m. in the burial-ground of St. PauFs, our parish 
church. The funeral expenses amounted to 40 livres.” 

His name and age were withheld from the priests of the 
parish. The entry made in the parish register, which Pfere 
Griffet also gives, is in the following words : — 

“On the 19th November 1703, Marchiali, aged about forty- 
five, died in the Bastille, whose body was buried in the grave- 
yard of Saint-Paul’s, his parish, on the 20th instant, in the 
presence of M. Rosarges and of M. Reilh, Surgeon-Major of 
the Bastille. 

“ {Signed) Rosarges. 

“Reilh. ” 

As soon as he was dead everything belonging to him, without 
exception, was burned; such as his linen, clothes, bed and 
bedding, rugs, chairs, and even the doors of the room he 
occupied. His service of plate was melted down, the walls of 
his room were scoured and whitewashed, the very floor was 
renewed, from fear of his having hidden a note under it, or left 
some mark by which he could be recognised. 

Pfere Griffet did not agree with the opinions of either 
Lagrange-Chancel or Sainte-Foix, but seemed to incline tO' 
wards the theory set forth in the M^tnoires de Perse^ against 
which no irrefutable objections had been advanced. He con- 
cluded by saying that before arriving at any decision as to who 
the prisoner really was, it would be necessary to ascertain the 
exact date of his arrival at Pignerol. 

Sainte-Foix hastened to reply, upholding the soundness of 
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the views he had advanced. He procured from Arras a copy 
of an entry in the registers of the Cathedral Chapter, stating 
that Louis xiv had written with his own hand to the said 
Chapter that they were to admit to burial the body of the 
Comte de Vermandois, who had died in the city of Courtrai ; 
that he desired that the deceased should be interred in the 
centre of the choir, in the vault in which lay the remains of 
Elisabeth, Comtesse de Vermandois, wife of Philip of Alsace, 
Comte de Flanders, who had died in 1182. It is not to be sup> 
posed that Louis xiv would have chosen a family vault in which 
to bury a log of wood. 

Sainte-Foix was, however, not acquainted with the letter of 
Barbdzieux, dated the 13th August 1691, to which we have 
already referred, as a proof that the prisoner was not the Comte 
de Vermandois ; it is equally a proof that he was not the Duke 
of Monmouth, as Sainte-Foix maintained; for sentence was 
passed on the Duke of Monmouth in 1685, so that it could not 
be of him either that Barbdzieux wrote in 1691, “ The prisoner 
whom you have had in charge for twenty years^ 

In the very year in which Sainte-Foix began to flatter himself 
that his theory was successfully established, Baron Heiss brought 
a new one forward, in a letter dated “Phalsburg, 28th June 
1770,” and addressed to the Journal Encyclophdique, It was 
accompanied by a letter translated from the Italian which 
appeared in Xhe Histoire Abrkgee de V Europe by Jacques Bernard, 
published by Claude Jordan, Leyden, 1685-87, in detached 
sheets. This letter stated (August 1687, article Mantoue) that 
the Duke of Mantua being desirous to sell his capital, Casale, 
to the King of France, had been dissuaded therefrom by his 
secretary, and induced to join the other princes of Italy in their 
endeavours to thwart the ambitious schemes of Louis xiv. The 
Marquis dArcy, French ambassador to the court of Savoy, 
having been informed of the secretary's influence, distinguished 
him by all kinds of civilities, asked him frequently to table, and 
at last invited him to join a large hunting party two or three 
leagues outside Turin. They set out together, but at a short 
dis^ce from the city were surrounded by a dozen horsemen, 

II. — ^2 
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who carried off the secretary, disguised him, put a mask on him, 
and took him to Pignerol, He was not kept long in this fortress, 
as it was too near the Italian frontier, and although he was care- 
fully guarded it was feared that the walls would speak ; so he 
was transferred to the ties Sainte-Marguerite, where he is at 
present in the custody of M, de Saint-Mars, 

This theory, of which much was heard later, did not at first 
excite much attention. What is certain is that the Duke of 
Mantua’s secretary, by name Matthioli, was arrested in 1679 
through the agency of Abb^ d’Estrade and M. de Catinat, and 
taken with the utmost secrecy to Pignerol, where he was im- 
prisoned and placed in charge of M. de Saint-Mars. He must 
not, however, be confounded with the Man in the Iron Mask. 

Catinat says of Matthioli in a letter to Louvois ; “ No one 
knows the name of this knave 

Louvois writes to Saint-Mars : “ I admire your patience in 
waiting for an order to treat such a rogue as he deserves, when 
he treats you with disrespect.” 

Saint-Mars replies to the minister : “ I have charged Blain- 
villiers to show him a cudgel and tell him that with its aid we 
can make the fro ward meek.” 

Again Louvois writes ; “ The clothes of such people must be 
made to last three or four years.” 

This cannot have been the nameless prisoner who was treated 
with such consideration, before whom Louvois stood bare- 
headed, who was supplied with fine linen and lace, and 
so on. 

Altogether, we gather from the correspondence of Saint-Mars 
that the unhappy man alluded to above was confined along 
with a mad Jacobin, and at last became mad himself, and 
succumbed to his misery in 1686. 

Voltaire, who was probably the first to supply such inexhaust- 
ible food for controversy, kept silence and took no part in the 
discussions. But when all the theories had been presented to 
the public, he set about refuting them. He made himself very 
merry, in the seventh edition of Questions sur V Encyclopkdie 
disWmkes en forme de Dictionnaire (Geneva, 1791), over^ the 
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complaisance attributed to Louis xiv in acting as police-sergeant 
and gaoler for James ii, William iii, and Anne, with all of whom 
he was at war. Persisting still in taking 1661 or 1662 as the 
date when the incarceration of the masked prisoner began, he 
attacks the opinions advanced by Lagrange-Chancel and P^re 
Griffet, which they had drawn from the anonymous Mtmoires 
secrets pour servir d VHistoire de Perse, “ Having thus dissi- 
pated sd\ these illusions,” he says, “ let us now consider who the 
masked prisoner was, and how old he was when he died. It is 
evident that if he was never allowed to walk in the courtyard 
of the Bastille or to see a physician without his mask^ it must 
have been lest his too striking resemblance to someone should 
be remarked ; he could show his tongue but not his face. As 
regards his age, he himself told the apothecary at the Bastille, 
a few days before his death, that he thought he was about sixty ; 
this I have often heard from a son-in-law to this apothecary, 
M. Marsoban, surgeon to Marshal Richelieu, and afterwards to 
the regent, the Due d’Orl^ans. The writer of this article knows 
perhaps more on this subject than P^re Griffet. But he has 
said his say.” 

This article in the Questions on the Encyclopcedia was followed 
by some remarks from the pen of the publisher, which are also, 
however, attributed by the publishers of Kelh to Voltaire 
himself. The publisher, who sometimes calls himself the author, 
puts aside without refutation all the theories advanced, includ- 
ing that of Baron Heiss, and says he has come to the conclusion 
that the Iron Mask was, without doubt, a brother and an elder 
brother of Louis xiv, by a lover of the queen. Anne of Austria 
had come to persuade herself that hers alone was the fault 
which had deprived Louis xiv of an heir, but the birth of the 
Iron Mask undeceived her. The cardinal, to whom she con- 
fided her secret, cleverly arranged to bring the king and queen, 
who had long lived apart, together again. A second son was 
the result of this reconciliation ; and the first child being 
removed in secret, Louis xiv remained in ignorance of the 
existence of his half-brother till after his majority. It was 
th^ policy of Louis xiv to affect a great respect for the royal 
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house, so he avoided much embarrassment to himself and a 
scandal affecting the memory of Anne of Austria by adopting 
the wise and just measure of burying alive the pledge of an 
adulterous love. He was thus enabled to avoid committing 
an act of cruelty, which a sovereign less conscientious and less 
magnanimous would have considered a necessity. 

After this declaration Voltaire made no further reference to 
the Iron Mask. This last version of the story upset that of 
Sainte-Foix. Voltaire having been initiated into the state secret 
by the Marquis de Richelieu, we may be permitted to suspect that 
being naturally indiscreet he published the truth from behind 
the shelter of a pseudonym, or at least gave a version which 
approached the truth, but later on, realising the dangerous 
significance of his words, he preserved for the future complete 
silence. 

We now approach the question whether the prince who 
thus became the Iron Mask was an illegitimate brother or 
a tvrin-brother of Louis xiv. The first was maintained by 
M. Quehtin-Crawfurd ; the second by Abb^ Soulavie in his 
Mkmoires du Marbchal Due de Richelieu (London, 1790). In 
1783 the Marquis de Luchet, in the Journal des Gens du Monde 
(voL iv. No. 23, p. 282, et seq.\ awarded to Buckingham the 
honour of the paternity in dispute. In support of this, he 
quoted the testimony of a lady of the house of Saint-Quentin 
who bad been a mistress of the minister Barbdzieux, and who 
died at Chartres about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
She had declared publicly that Louis xiv had consigned his 
elder brother to perpetual imprisonment, and that the mask 
was necessitated by the close resemblance of the two brothers 
to each other. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who came to France in 1625, in 
order to escort Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis xiii, to EnglLid, 
where she was to marry the Prince of Wales, made no secret 
of his ardent love for the queen, and it is almost certain 
that she was not insensible to his passion. An anonymous 
pamphlet. La Conftrence du Cardinal Mazarin avec le Gazetier 
(Brussels, 1649), says that she was infatuated about hiin,^and 
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allowed him to visit her in her room. She even permitted 
him to take off and keep one of her gloves, and his vanity 
leading him to show his spoil, the king heard of it, and was 
vastly offended. An anecdote, the truth of which no one 
has ever denied, relates that one day Buckingham spoke to the 
queen with such passion in the presence of her lady-in-waiting, 
the Marquise de Senecey, that the latter exclaimed, “ Be silent, 
sir, you cannot speak thus to the Queen of France!” Ac- 
cording to this version, the Man in the Iron Mask must have 
been born at latest in 1637, but the mention of any such 
date would destroy the possibility of Buckingham’s paternity, 
for he was assassinated at Portsmouth on September 2nd, 
1628. 

After the taking of the Bastille the masked prisoner became 
the fashionable topic of discussion, and one heard of nothing else. 
On the 13th of August 1789 it was announced in an article in a 
journal called Loisirs d*un Patriote frangais^ which was after- 
wards published anonymously as a pamphlet, that the publisher 
had seen, among other documents found in the Bastille, a card 
bearing the unintelligible number “ 64389000,” and the follow- 
ing note : “ Fouquet, arriving from Les lies Sainte-Marguerite 
in an iron mask.” To this there was, it was said, a double 
signature, viz. “ XXX,” superimposed on the name “ Kersadion.” 
The journalist was of opinion that Fouquet had succeeded in 
making his escape, but had been retaken and condemned 
to pass for dead, and to wear a mask henceforward, as a 
punishment for his attempted evasion. This tale made some 
impression, for it was remembered that in the Supplement to 
the Siicle de Louis XIV it was stated that Chamillart had said 
that “ the Iron Mask was a man who knew all the secrets of 
M. Fouquet.” But the existence of this card was never proved, 
and we cannot accept the story on the unsupported word of an 
anonymous writer. 

From the time that restrictions on the press were removed, 
hardly a day passed without the appearance of some new 
pamj>hlet on the Iron Mask. Louis Dutens, in Correspondence 
^T'^tno T7Xn^ of Tlarnn 
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house, so he avoided much embarrassment to himself and a 
scandal affecting the memory of Anne of Austria by adopting 
the wise and just measure of burying alive the pledge of an 
adulterous love. He was thus enabled to avoid committing 
an act of oruelty, which a sovereign less conscientious and less 
magnanimous would have considered a necessity. 

After this declaration Voltaire made no further reference to 
the Iron Mask. This last version of the story upset that of 
Sainte-Foix. Voltaire having been initiated into the state secret 
by the Marquis de Richelieu, we may be permitted to suspect that 
being naturally indiscreet he published the truth from behind 
the shelter of a pseudonym, or at least gave a version which 
approached the truth, but later on, realising the dangerous 
significance of his words, he preserved for the future complete 
silence. 

We now approach the question whether the prince who 
thus became the Iron Mask was an illegitimate brother or 
a twin-brother of Louis xiv. The first was maintained by 
M. Quentin-Crawfurd ; the second by Abb^ Soulavie in his 
Mimoires du Marichal Due de Richelieu (London, 1790). In 
1783 the Marquis de Luchet, in the Journal des Gens du Monde 
(voL iv. No. 33, p. 282, et seq.), awarded to Buckingham the 
honour of the paternity in dispute. In support of this, he 
quoted the testimony of a lady of the house of Saint-Quentin 
who had been a mistress of the minister Barb^zieux, and who 
died at Chartres about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
She had declared publicly that Louis xiv had consigned his 
elder brother to perpetual imprisonment, and that the mask 
was necessitated by the close resemblance of the two brothers 
to each other. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who came to France in 1625, in 
order to escort Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis xiii, to England, 
where she was to marry the Prince of Wales, made no secret 
of his ardent love for the queen, and it is almost certain 
that she was not insensible to his passion. An anonymous 
pamphlet, La Conftrence du Cardinal Mazarin avec le Gazetier 
(Brussels, 1649), ^ 7 ^ infatuated about him,^d 
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allowed him to visit her in her room. She even permitted 
him to take off and keep one of her gloves, and his vanity 
leading him to show his spoil, the king heard of it, and was 
vastly offended. An anecdote, the truth of which no one 
has ever denied, relates that one day Buckingham spoke to the 
queen with such passion in the presence of her lady-in-waiting, 
the Marquise de Senecey, that the latter exclaimed, “ Be silent, 
sir, you cannot speak thus to the Queen of France 1 ” Ac- 
cording to this version, the Man in the Iron Mask must have 
been bom at latest in 1637, but the mention of any such 
date would destroy the possibility of Buckingham’s paternity, 
for he was assassinated at Portsmouth on September 2nd, 
1628. 

After the taking of the Bastille the masked prisoner became 
the fashionable topic of discussion, and one heard of nothing else. 
On the 13th of August 1789 it was announced in an article in a 
journal called Loisirs d'un Patriate franfais^ which was after- 
wards published anonymously as a pamphlet, that the publisher 
had seen, among other documents found in the Bastille, a card 
bearing the unintelligible number “ 64389000,” and the follow- 
ing note : “ Fouquet, arriving from Les lies Sainte-Marguerite 
in an iron mask.” To this there was, it was said, a double 
signature, viz. ” XXX,” superimposed on the name “ Kersadion.” 
The journalist was of opinion that Fouquet had succeeded in 
making his escape, but had been retaken and condemned 
to pass for dead, and to wear a mask henceforward, as a 
punishment for his attempted evasion. This tale made some 
impression, for it was remembered that in the Supplement to 
the Sihle de Louis XIV it was stated that Chamillart had said 
that “ the Iron Mask was a man who knew all the secrets of 
M. Fouquet.” But the existence of this card was never proved, 
and we cannot accept the story on the unsupported word of an 
anonymous writer. 

From the time that restrictions on the press were removed, 
hardly a day passed without the appearance of some new 
pany)hlet on the Iron Mask. Louis Dutens, in Correspondence 
interuptee (izmo, 1789), revived the theory of Baron Heiss, 
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supporting it by new and curious facts. He proved that Louis xtv 
had really ordered one of the Duke of Mantua’s ministers to 
be carried off and imprisoned in Pignerol. Dutens gave the 
name of the victim as Girolamo Magni. He also quoted from 
a memorandum which by the wish of the Marquis de Castellane 
was drawn up by a certain Souchon, probably the man whom 
Papon questioned in 1778. This Souchon was the son of a 
man who had belonged to the Free Company maintained in 
the islands in the time of Saint-Mars, and was seventy-nine 
years old. This memorandum gives a detailed account of 
the abduction of a minister in 1679, who is styled a “minister 
of the Empire,” and his arrival as a masked prisoner at the 
islands, and states that he died there in captivity nine years 
after he was carried off. 

Dutens thus divests the episode of the element of the marvel- 
lous with which Voltaire had surrounded it. He called to his 
aid the testimony of the Due de Choiseul, who, having in vain 
attempted to worm the secret of the Iron Mask out of 
Louis XV, begged Madame de Pompadour to try her hand, and 
was told by her that the prisoner was the minister of an Italian 
prince. At the same time that Dutens wrote, “ There is no 
fact in history better established than the fact that the Man 
in the Iron Mask was a minister of the Duke of Mantua who 
was carried off from Turin,” M. Quentin-Crawfurd was main- 
taining that the prisoner was a son of Anne of Austria ; while a 
few years earlier Bouche, a lawyer, in his Essai sur VHistoire 
de Provence {2 vols. 4to, 1785), had regarded this story as a 
fable invented by Voltaire, and had convinced himself that 
the prisoner was a woman. As we see, discussion threw no 
light on the subject, and instead of being dissipated, the con- 
fusion became ever “ worse confounded.” 

In 1790 the Mkmoires du Markchal de Richelieu appeared. 
He had left his note-books, his library, and his correspondence 
to Soulavie. The Mkmoires are undoubtedly authentic, and 
have, if not certainty, at least a strong moral presumption in 
their favour, and gained the belief of men holding diverse 
opinions. But before placing under the eyes of our readers 
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extracts from them relating to the Iron Mask, let us refresh 
our memory by recalling two theories which had not stood 
the test of thorough investigation. 

According to some MS. notes left by M. de Bonac, French 
ambassador at Constantinople in 1724, ^he Armenian Patriarch 
Arwedicks, a mortal enemy of our Churcn and the instigator of 
the terrible persecutions to which the Roman Catholics were 
subjected, was carried off into exile at the request of the Jesuits 
by a French vessel, and confined in a prison whence there was no 
escape. This prison was the fortress of Sainte-Marguerite, and 
from there he was taken to the Bastille^ where he died. The 
Turkish Government continually clamoured for his release till 
1723, but the French Government persistently denied having 
taken any part in the abduction. 

Even if it were not a matter of history that Arwedicks went 
over to the Roman Catholic Church and died a free man in 
Paris, as may be seen by an inspection of the certificate of his 
death preserved among the archives in the Foreign Office, one 
sentence from the note-book of M. de Bonac would be sufficient 
to annihilate this theory. M. de Bonac says that the Patriarch 
was carried off, while M. de Feriol, who succeeded M. de 
Chiteauneuf in 1 699, was ambassador at Constantinople. Now 
it was in 1698 that Saint-Mars arrived at the Bastille with his 
masked prisoner. 

Several English scholars have sided with Gibbon in thinking 
that the Man in the Iron Mask might possibly have been 
Henry, the second son of Oliver Cromwell, who was held as a 
hostage by Louis xiv. 

By an odd coincidence the second son of the Lord Protector 
does entirely disappear from the page of history in 1659; we 
know nothing of where he afterwards lived nor when he died. 
But why should he be a prisoner of state in France, while his 
elder brother Richard was permitted to live there quite openly? 
In the absence of all proof, we cannot attach the least import- 
ance to this explanation of the mystery. 

We now come to the promised extracts from the Mkmoires du 
Mkrkhal de Richelieu \ — 
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*' Under the late king there was a time when every class of 
society was asking who the famous personage really was who 
went by the name of the Iron Mask, but I noticed that this 
curiosity abated somewhat after his arrival at the Bastille with 
Saint-Mars, when it began to be reported that orders had been 
given to kill him should he let his name be known. Saint- 
Mars also let it be understood that whoever found out the 
secret would share the same fate. This threat to murder both 
the prisoner and those who showed too much curiosity about 
him made such an impression, that during the lifetime of the 
late king people only spoke of the mystery below their breath. 
The anonymous author of Les Mkmoires de Perse^ which were 
published in Holland fifteen years after the death of Louis xiv, 
was the first who dared to speak publicly of the prisoner and 
relate some anecdotes about him. 

“ Since the publication of that work, liberty of speech and 
the freedom of the press have made great strides, and the shade 
of Louis XIV having lost its terrors, the case of the Iron Mask is 
freely discussed, and yet even now, at the end of my life and 
seventy years after the death of the king, people are still asking 
who the Man in the Iron Mask really was. 

“This question was one I put to the adorable princess, 
beloved of the regent, who inspired in return only aversion and 
respect, all her love being given to me. As everyone was 
persuaded that the regent knew the name, the course of life, 
and the cause of the imprisonment of the masked prisoner, I, 
being more venturesome in my curiosity than others, tried 
through my princess to fathom the secret. She had hitherto 
constantly repulsed the advances of the Due d*Orl^ans, but as 
the ardour of his passion was thereby in no wise abated, the 
least glimpse of hope would be sufficient to induce him to 
grant her everything she asked ; I persuaded her, therefore, to 
let him understand that if he would allow her to read the 
Mkmoires du Masque which were in his possession his dearest 
desires would be fulfilled. 

“ The Due d’Orl^ans had never been known to reveal any 
secret of state, being unspeakably circumspect, and having been 
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ttftmed to keep every confidence inviolable by his preceptor 
Dubois, so I felt quite certain that even the princess would 
fail in her efforts to get a sight of the memoranda in his 
possession relative to the birth and rank of the masked 
prisoner ; but what cannot love, and such an ardent love, induce 
a man to do ? 

“To reward her goodness the regent gave the documents into 
her hands, and she forwarded them to me next day, enclosed 
in a note written in cipher, which, according to the laws of 
historical writing, I reproduce in its entirety, vouching for its 
authenticity ; for the princess always employed a cipher when 
she used the language of gallantry, and this note told me what 
treaty she had had to sign in order that she might obtain the 
documents, and the duke the desire of his heart. The details 
are not admissible in serious history, but, borrowing the modest 
language of the patriarchal time, I may say that if Jacob, before 
he obtained possession of the best beloved of Laban*s daughters, 
was obliged to pay the price twice over, the regent drove a 
better bargain than the patriarch. The note and the memor- 
andum were as follows ; — 
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“‘Narrative of the Birth and Education of the 
Unfortunate Prince who was Separated from 
THE World by Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin 
and Imprisoned by Order of Louis XIV. 

“ * Drawn up by the Governor of this Prince on his deathbed, 

“ * The unfortunate prince whom I brought up and had in 
charge till almost the end of my life was bom on the 5th Sep- 
tember 1638 at 8.30 o’clock in the evening, while the king was 
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at supper. His brother, who is now on the throne, was bom 
at noon while the king was at dinner, but whereas his birth 
was splendid and public, that of his brother was sad and 
secret ; for the king being informed by the midwife that the 
queen was about to give birth to a second child, ordered 
die chancellor, the midwife, the chief almoner, the queen’s 
confessor, and myself to stay in her room to be witnesses of 
whatever happened, and of his course of action should a second 
child be bom. 

“ ‘ For a long time already it had been foretold to the king 
that his wife would give birth to two sons, and some days 
before, certain shepherds had arrived in Paris, saying they were 
divinely inspired, so that it was said in Paris that if two 
dauphins were born it would be the greatest misfortune which 
could happen to the State. The Archbishop of Paris 
summoned these soothsayers before him, and ordered them to 
be imprisoned in Saint>Lazare, because the populace was 
becoming excited about them — a circumstance which filled the 
king with care, as he foresaw much trouble to his kingdom. 
What had been predicted by the soothsayers happened, whether 
they had really been warned by the constellations, or whether 
Providence by whom His Majesty had been warned of the 
calamities which might happen to France interposed. The 
king had sent a messenger to the cardinal to tell him of this 
prophecy, and the cardinal had replied that the matter must be 
considered, that the birth of two dauphins was not impossible, 
and should such a case arrive, the second must be carefully 
hidden away, lest in the future desiring to be king he should 
fight against his brother in support of a new branch of the 
royal house, and come at last to reign. 

“ * The king in his suspense felt very uncomfortable, and as 
the queen began to utter cries we feared a second confinement 
We sent to inform the king, who was almost overcome by the 
thought that he was about to become the father of two 
dauphins. He said to the Bishop of Meaux, whom he had 
sent for to minister to the queen, “ Do not quit my wife till she 
is safe ; I am in mortal terror.” Immediately after he sdm- 
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moned us all, the Bishop of Meaux, die chancellor M. Honorat, 
Dame Peronbte the midwife, and myself, and said to us in 
presence of the queen, so that she could hear, that we would 
answer to him with our heads if we made known the birth of a 
second dauphin; that it was his will that the fact should 
remain a state secret, to prevent the misfortunes which would 
else happen, the Salic Law not having declared to whom the 
inheritance of the kingdom should come in case two eldest 
sons were bom to any of the kings. 

“ ‘ What had been foretold happened : the queen, while the 
king was at supper, gave birth to a second dauphin, more 
dainty and more beautiful than the first, but who wept and 
wailed unceasingly, as if he regretted to take up that life in 
which he was afterwards to endure such suffering. The 
chancellor drew up the report of this wonderful birth, without 
parallel in our history ; but His Majesty not being pleased with 
its form, burned it in our presence, and the chancellor had to 
write and rewrite till His Majesty was satisfied. The almoner 
remonstrated, saying it would be impossible to hide the birth 
of a prince, but the king returned that he had reasons of state 
for all he did. 

“‘Afterwards the king made us register our oath, the 
chancellor signing it first, then the queen’s confessor, and I 
last. The oath was also signed by the surgeon and midwife 
who attended on the queen, and the king attached this 
document to the report, taking both away with him, and I 
never heard any more of either. I remember that His 
Majesty consulted with the chancellor as to the form of the 
oath, and that he spoke for a long time in an undertone to the 
cardinal : after which the last-bom child was given into the 
charge of the midwife, and as they were always afraid she 
would babble about his birth, she has told me that they often 
threatened her with death should she ever mention it : we were 
also forbidden to speak, even to each other, of the child whose 
birth we had witnessed. 

“ ‘ Not one of us has as yet violated his oath ; for His 
Majesty dreaded nothing so much as a civil war brought about by 
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the two children bom together, and the cardinal, who afterwards 
got the care of the second child into his hands, kept that fear 
alive. The king also commanded us to examine the unfortu- 
nate prince minutely ; he had a wart above the left elbow, a mole 
on the right side of his neck, and a tiny wart on his right thigh ; 
for His Majesty was determined, and rightly so, that in case of 
the decease of the first-bom, the royal infant whom he was en- 
tmsting to our care should take his place ; wherefore he required 
our sign-manual to the report of the birth, to which a small 
royal seal was attached in our presence, and we all signed it 
after His Majesty, according as he commanded. As to the 
shepherds who had foretold the double birth, never did I hear 
another word of them, but neither did I inquire. The cardinal 
who took the mysterious infant in charge probably got them 
out of the country. 

“‘All through the infancy of the second prince Dame 
Peronfete treated him as if he were her own child, giving out 
that his father was a great nobleman ; for everyone saw by the 
care she lavished on him and the expense she went to, that 
although unacknowledged he was the cherished son of rich 
parents, and well cared for. 

“ ‘ When the prince began to grow up, Cardinal Mazarin, who 
succeeded Cardinal Richelieu in the charge of the princess 
education, gave him into my hands to bring up in a manner 
worthy of a king^s son, but in secret. Dame Peronbte continued 
in his service till her death, and was very much attached to him, 
and he still more to her. The prince was instructed in my 
house in Burgundy, with all the care due to the son and brother 
of a king. 

“ ‘ I had several conversations with the queen mother during 
the troubles in France, and Her Majesty always seemed to fear 
that if the existence of the prince should be discovered during 
the lifetime of his brother, the young king, malcontents would 
make it a pretext for rebellion, because many medical men 
hold that the last-born of twins is in reality the elder, and if so, 
he was king by right, while many others have a different 
opinion. 
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‘ In spite of this dread, the queen could never bring herself 
to destroy the written evidence of his birth, because in case of 
the death of the young king she intended to have his twin- 
brother proclaimed She told me often that the written proofs 
were in her strong box. 

“ ‘ I gave the ill-starred prince such an education as I should 
have liked to receive myself, and no acknowledged son of a 
king ever had a better. The only thing for which I have to 
reproach myself is that, without intending it, I caused him great 
unhappiness ; for when he was nineteen years old he had a 
burning desire to know who he was, and as he saw that I was 
determined to be silent, growing more firm the more he 
tormented me with questions, he made up his mind hence- 
forward to disguise his curiosity and to make me think that he 
believed himself a love-child of my own. He began to call 
me ‘ father,* although when we were alone I often assured him 
that he was mistaken ; but at length I gave up combating this 
belief, which he perhaps only feigned to make me speak, and 
allowed him to think he was my son, contradicting him no 
more ; but while he continued to dwell on this subject he was 
meantime making every effort to find out who he really was. 
Two years passed thus, when, through an unfortunate piece of 
forgetfulness on my part, for which I greatly blame myself, he 
became acquainted with the truth. He knew that the king had 
lately sent me several messengers, and once having carelessly 
forgotten to lock up a casket containing letters from the queen 
and the cardinals, he read part and divined the rest through his 
natural intelligence; and later confessed to me that he had 
carried off the letter which told most explicitly of his birth. 

“ ‘ I can recall that from this time on, his manner to me 
showed no longer that respect for me in which I had brought 
him up, but became hectoring and rude, and that I could not 
imagine the reason of the change, for I never found out that he 
had searched my papers, and he never revealed to me how he 
got at the casket, whether he was aided by some workmen 
whom he did not wish to betray, or had employed other 
m^ans. 
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** * One day, however, he unguardedly asked me to show him 
the portraits of the late and the present king. I answered 
that those that existed were so poor that I was waiting till 
better ones were taken before having them in my house. 

“ * This answer, which did not satisfy him, called forth the 
request to be allowed to go to Dijon. I found out afterwards 
that he wanted to see a portrait of the king which was there, 
and to get to the court, which was just then at Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz, because of the approaching marriage with the infanta ; 
so that he might compare himself with his brother and see if 
there were any resemblance between them. Having knowledge 
of his plan, I never let him out of my sight. 

“ ‘ The young prince was at this time as beautiful as Cupid, 
and through the intervention of Cupid himself he succeeded 
in getting hold of a portrait of his brother. One of the upper 
servants of the house, a young girl, had taken his fancy, and 
he lavished such caresses on her and inspired her with so 
much love, that although the whole household was strictly 
forbidden to give him anything without my permission, she 
procured him a portrait of the king. The unhappy prince saw 
the likeness at once, indeed no one could help seeing it, for 
the one portrait would serve equally well for either brother, 
and the sight produced such a fit of fury that he came to me 
crying out, “There is my brother, and this tells me who I 
am 1 ** holding out a letter from Cardinal Mazarin which he 
had stolen from me, and making a great commotion in my 
house. 

“ * The dread lest the prince should escape and succeed in 
appearing at the marriage of his brother made me so uneasy, 
that I sent off a messenger to the king to tell him that my 
casket had been opened, and asking for instructions. The 
king sent back word through the cardinal that we were both 
to be shut up till further orders, and that the prince was to be 
made to understand that the cause of our common misfortune 
was his absurd claim. I have since shared his prison, but I 
believe that a decree of release has arrived from my heavenly 
Judge, and for my soul’s health and for my ward’s sake I m?ke 
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this declaration, that he may know what measures to take in 
order to put an end to his ignominious estate should the king 
die without children. Can any oath imposed under threats 
oblige one to be silent about such incredible events, which it 
is nevertheless necessary that posterity should know?*” 

Such were the contents of the historical document given by 
the regent to the princess, and it suggests a crowd of questions. 
Who was the prince’s governor? Was he a Burgundian? 
Was he simply a landed proprietor, with some property and 
a country house in Burgundy? How far was his estate from 
Dijon ? He must have been a man of note, for he enjoyed 
the most intimate confidence at the court of Louis xiii, either 
by virtue of his office or because he was a favourite of the 
king, the queen, and Cardinal Richelieu. Can we learn from 
the list of the nobles of Burgundy what member of their body 
disappeared from public life along with a young ward whom he 
had brought up in his own house just after the marriage of 
Louis XIV? Why did he not attach his signature to the 
declaration, which appears to be a hundred years old? Did 
he dictate it when so near death that he had not strength to 
sign it? How did it find its way out of prison? And so 
forth. 

There is no answer to all these questions, and I, for my 
part, cannot undertake to affirm that the document is genuine. 
Abb^ Soulavie relates that he one day “ pressed the marshal 
for an answer to some questions on the matter, asking, 
amongst other things, if it were not true that the prisoner was an 
elder brother of Louis xiv bom without the knowledge of 
Louis XIII. The marshal appeared very much embarrassed, 
and although he did not entirely refuse to answer, what he said 
was not very explanatory. He averred that this important 
personage was neither the illegitimate brother of Louis xiv, 
nor the Duke of Monmouth, nor the Comte de Vermandois, 
nor the Due de Beaufort, and so on, as so many writers had 
asserted.” He called all their writings mere inventions, but 
ad^ed that almost every one of them had got hold of some 
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tme incidents, as for instance the order to kill the prisoner 
should he make himself known. Finally he acknowledged 
that he knew the state secret, and used the following words : 
“ AU that I can tell you, abbd, is, that when the prisoner died 
at the beginning of the century, at a very advanced age, he 
had ceased to be of such importance as when, at the beginning 
of his reign, Louis xiv shut him u^for weighty reasons ofstate,^^ 

The above was written down under the eyes of the marshal, 
and when Abb^ Soulavie entreated him to say something 
further which, while not actually revealing the secret, would 
yet satisfy his questioner’s curiosity, the marshal answered, 
“ Read M. de Voltaire’s latest writings on the subject, especially 
his concluding words, and reflect on them.” 

With the exception of Dulaure, all the critics have treated 
Soulavie’s narrative with the most profound contempt, and we 
must confess that if it was an invention it was a monstrous 
one, and that the concoction of the famous note in cipher was 
abominable. “ Such was the great secret ; in order to find it 
out, I had to allow myself 5, 12, 17, 15, 14, i, three times 
by 8, 3.” But unfortunately for those who would defend the 
morals of Mademoiselle de Valois, it would be difficult to 
traduce the character of herself, her lover, and her father, 
for what one knows of the trio justifies one in believing that 
the more infamous the conduct imputed to them, the more 
likely it is to be true. We cannot see the force of the objection 
that Louvois would not have written in the following terms to 
Saint>Mars in 1687 about a bastard son of Anne of Austria: 

I see no objection to your removing Chevalier de Th^zut 
from the prison in which he is confined, and putting your 
prisoner there till the one you are preparing for him is ready 
to receive him.” And we cannot understand those who ask 
if Saint-Mars, following the example of the minister, would 
have said of a prince “ Until he is installed in the prison which 
is being prepared for him here, which has a chapel adjoining ” ? 
Why should he have expressed himself otherwise? Does it 
evidence an abatement of consideration to call a prisoner a 
prisoner, and his prison a prison ? 
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A certain M. de Saint-Mihiel published an 8vo volume in 
1791, at Strasbourg and Paris, entitled Le vkritable homnu^ 
dit au Masque de fer^ ouvrage dans lequel on fait connaitre^ sur 
preuves incontestables^ d qui le dUbre infortunk dut le jour^ 
quand et ou il naquit. The wording of the title will give an 
idea of the bizarre and barbarous jargon in which the whole 
book is written. It would be difficult to imagine the vanity 
and self-satisfaction which inspire this new reader of riddles. 
If he had found the philosopher’s stone, or made a discovery 
which would transform the world, he could not exhibit more 
pride and pleasure. All things considered, the “ incontestable 
proofs ” of his theory do not decide the question definitely, 
or place it above all attempts at refutation, any more than 
does the evidence on which the other theories which preceded 
and followed his rest. But what he lacks before all other 
things is the talent for arranging and using his materials. 
With the most ordinary skill he might have evolved a theory 
which would have defied criticism at least as successfully as 
the others, and he might have supported it by proofs, which if 
not incontestable (for no one has produced such), had at least 
moral presumption in their favour, which has great weight in 
such a mysterious and obscure affair, in trying to explain, which 
one can never leave on one side, the respect shown by Louvois 
to the prisoner, to whom he always spoke standing and with 
uncovered head. 

According to M. de Saint-Mihiel, the Man in the Iron Mask 
was a legitimate son of Anne of Austria and Mazarin^ 

He avers that Mazarin was only a deacon, and not a priest, 
when he became cardinal, having never taken priest’s orders, 
according to the testimony of the Princess Palatine, consort 
of Philip I, Due d’Orldans, and that it was therefore possible 
for him to marry, and that he did marry, Anne of Austria in 
secret. 

“Old Madame Beauvais, principal woman of the bed- 
chamber to the queen mother, knew of this ridiculous marriage, 
and as the price of her secrecy obliged the queen to comply 

II. —23 
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with all her whims. To this circumstance the prindpal bed- 
chamber women owe the extensive privileges accorded them 
ever since in this country ” ( Letter of the Duchesse d*Orl6ans, 
13th September 1713). 

“ The queen mother, consort of Louis xiii, had done worse 
than simply to fall in love with Mazarin, she had married him, 
for he had never been an ordained priest, he had only taken 
deacon’s orders. If he had been a priest his marriage would 
have been impossible. He grew terribly tired of the good 
queen mother, and did not live happily with her, which was 
only what he deserved for making such a marriage ” (Letter 
of the Duchesse d’Orl^ans, 2nd November 1717). 

“ She (the queen mother) was quite easy in her conscience 
about Cardinal Mazarin ; he was not in priest’s orders, and so 
could marry. The secret passage by which he reached the 
queen’s rooms every evening still exists in the Palais Royal ” 
(Letter of the Duchesse d’Orl^ans, 2nd July 1719). 

“ The queen’s manner of conducting affairs is influenced by 
the passion which dominates her. When she and the cardinal 
converse together, their ardent love for each other is betrayed 
by their looks and gestures ; it is plain to see that when obliged 
to part for a time they do it with great reluctance. If what 
people say is true, that they are properly married, and that 
their union has been blessed by P^re Vincent the missioner, 
there is no harm in all that goes on between them, either in 
public or in private ” {RequUe civile contre la Conclusion de la 
Paix, 1649). 

The Man in the Iron Mask told the apothecary in the 
Bastille that he thought he was about sixty years of age 
(Questions sur P Encyclopidie), Thus he must have been born 
in 1 644, just at the time when Anne of Austria was invested 
with the royal power, though it was really exercised by 
Mazarin. 

Can we find any incident recorded in history which lends 
support to the supposition that Anne of Austria had a son 
whose birth was kept as secret as her marriage to Mazarin ? 
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“In 1644, Anne of Austria being dissatisfied with her 
apartments in the Louvre, moved to the Palais Royal, which 
had been left to the king by Richelieu. Shortly after taking 
up residence there she was very ill with a severe attack of 
jaundice, which was caused, in the opinion of the doctors, 
by worry, anxiety, and overwork, and which pulled her down 
greatly” (Mkmoire de Madame de Motteville^ 4 vols. 12 mo, 
vol. i. p. 194). 

“ This anxiety, caused by the pressure of public business, 
was most probably only dwelt on as a pretext for a pretended 
attack of illness. Anne of Austria had no cause for worry and 
anxiety till 1649. She did not begin to complain of the des- 
potism of Mazarin till towards the end of 1645 ” {Ibid,^ vol. i. 
pp. 272, 273). 

“ She went frequently to the theatre during her first year of 
widowhood, but took care to hide herself from view in her 
box” {Ibid,, vol. i. p. 342). 

Abb6 Soulavie, in vol. vi. of the Mkmoires de Richelieu, 
published in 1793, controverted the opinions of M. de Saint- 
Mihiel, and again advanced those which he had published 
some time before, supporting them by a new array of reasons. 

The fruitlessness of research in the archives of the Bastille, 
and the importance of the political events which were 
happening, diverted the attention of the public for some years 
from this subject. In the year 1800, however, the Magazin 
encyclopedique published (vol. vi. p. 472) an article entitled 
Memoires sur les Probllmes historiques, et la Mtthode de les 
rksoudre appliquke d celui qui concerne V Homme au Masque de 
Fer, signed C. D. O., in which the author maintained that the 
prisoner was the first minister of the Duke of Mantua, and 
says his name was Girolamo Magni. 

In the same year an octavo volume of 142 pages was 
produced by M. Roux-Fazillac. It bore the title Recherches 
historiques et critiques sur V Homme au Masque de Fer, dod 
resultent des Notions certaines sur ce prisonnier. These re- 
searches brought to light a secret correspondence relative to 
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certain n^otiations and intrigues, and to the abduction of a 
secretary of the Duke of Mantua whose name was Matthioli, 
and not Girolamo Magni. 

In 1802 an octavo pamphlet containing 1 1 pages, of which 
the author was perhaps Baron Lervi^re, but which was 
signed Reth, was published It took the form of a letter to 
General Jourdan, and was dated from Turin, and gave many 
details about Matthioli and his family. It was entitled 
VMtable Clef de PHistoire de P Homme au Masque de Fer, It 
proved that the secretary of the Duke of Mantua was carried 
off, masked, and imprisoned, by order of Louis xiv in 1679, 
but it did not succeed in establishing as an undoubted fact 
that the secretary and the Man in the Iron Mask were one and 
the same person. 

It may be remembered that M. Crawfurd writing in 1798 
had said in his Histoire de la Bastille (8vo, 474 pages), “ I 
cannot doubt that the Man in the Iron Mask was the son of 
Anne of Austria, but am unable to decide whether he was a 
twin-brother of Louis xiv or was born while the king and 
queen lived apart, or during her widowhood.” M, Crawfurd, 
in his Melanges d*Histoire et de Littkrature tirks <Pun 
Portefeuille (quarto 1809, octavo 1817), demolished the theory 
advanced by Roux-Fazillac. 

In 1825, M. Delort discovered in the archives several 
letters relating to Mattioli, and published his Histoire de 
P Homme au Masque de Fer (8vo). This work was translated 
into English by George Agar-Ellis, and retranslated into 
French in 1830, under the title Histoire authentique du 
Prisonnier dFtat, connu sous le Nom de Masque de Fer, It is 
in this work that the suggestion is made that the captive was 
the second son of Oliver Cromwell. 

In 1826, M. de Taulfes wrote that, in his opinion, the 
masked prisoner was none other than the Armenian Patriarch. 
But six years later the great success of my drama at the 
Od^on converted nearly everyone to the version of which 
Soulavie was the chief exponent. The bibliophile Jacob is 
mistaken in asserting that 1 followed a tradition preserved in 
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the family of the Due de Choiseul; M. le Due de Bassano 
sent me a eopy made under his personal supervision of a 
doeument drawn up for Napoleon, eontaining the results of 
some researehes made by his orders on the subjeet of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. The original MS., as well as that of the 
Mimoires du Due de Richelieu^ were, the duke told me, kept at 
the Foreign Office. In 1834 the Journal of the Institut 
historique published a letter from M. Auguste Billiard, who 
stated that he had also made a copy of this document for 
the late Comte de Montalivet, Home Secretary under the 
Empire. 

M. Dufey (de TYonne) gave his Histoire de la Bastille to 
the world in the same year, and was inclined to believe that 
the prisoner was a son of Buckingham. 

Besides the many important personages on whom the 
famous mask had been placed, there was one whom every- 
one had forgotten, although his name had been put 
forward by the minister Chamillart : this was the celebrated 
Superintendent of Finance, Nicolas Fouquet. In 1837, Jacob, 
armed with documents and extracts, once more occupied 
himself with this Chinese puzzle on which so much ingenuity 
had been lavished, but of which no one had as yet got all 
the pieces into their places. Let us see if he succeeded 
better than his forerunners. 

The first feeling he awakes is one of surprise. It seems 
odd that he should again bring up the case of Fouquet, who 
was condemned to imprisonment for life in 1664, confined 
in Pignerol under the care of Saint-Mars, and whose death 
was announced (falsely according to Jacob) on March 23rd, 
1680. The first thing to look for in trying to get at the true 
history of the Mask is a sufficient reason of state to account 
for the persistent concealment of the prisoner’s features till his 
death ; and next, an explanation of the respect shown him by 
Louvois, whose attitude towards him would have been extra- 
ordinary in any age, but was doubly so during the reign of 
Louis XIV, whose courtiers would have been the last persons 
in^he world to render homage to the misfortunes of a man in 
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disgrace with their master. Whatever the real motive of the 
king’s anger against Fouquet may have been, whether Louis 
thought he arrogated to himself too much power, or aspired to 
rival his master in the hearts of some of the king’s mistresses, 
or even presumed to raise his eyes higher still, was not the 
utter ruin, the lifelong captivity, of his enemy enough to satiate 
the vengeance of the king? What could he desire more? 
Why should his anger, which seemed slaked in 1664, burst 
forth into hotter flames seventeen years later, and lead him to 
inflict a new punishment ? According to the bibliophile, the 
king being wearied by the continual petitions for pardon 
addressed to him by the superintendent’s family, ordered them 
to be told that he was dead, to rid himself of their supplica- 
tions. Colbert’s hatred, says he, was the immediate cause 
of Fouquet’s fall; but even if this hatred hastened the 
catastrophe, are we to suppose that it pursued the delinquent 
beyond the sentence, through the long years of captivity, and, 
renewing its energy, infected the minds of the king and 
his councillors? If that were so, how shall we explain the 
respect shown by Louvois? Colbert would not have stood 
uncovered before Fouquet in prison. Why should Colbert’s 
colleague have done so ? 

It must, however, be confessed that of all existing theories, 
this one, thanks to the unlimited learning and research of the 
bibliophile, has the greatest number of documents with the 
various interpretations thereof, the greatest profusion of dates, on 
its side. 

For it is certain — 

I St, that the precautions taken when Fouquet was sent to 
Pignerol resembled in every respect those employed later by 
the custodians of the Iron Mask, both at the lies Sainte- 
Marguerite and at the Bastille ; 

2nd, that the majority of the traditions relative to the 
masked prisoner might apply to Fouquet ; 

3rd, that the Iron Mask was first heard of immediately after 
the announcement of the death of Fouquet in 1680 ; 
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4th, that there exists no irrefragable proof that Fouquet’s 
death really occurred in the above year. 

The decree of the Court of Justice, dated 20th December 1664, 
banished Fouquet from the kingdom for life. “ But the king 
was of opinion that it would be dangerous to let the said 
Fouquet leave the country, in consideration of his intimate 
knowledge of the most important matters of state. Conse- 
quently the sentence of perpetual banishment was commuted 
into that of perpetual imprisonment {Recueil des defenses de 
M, Fouquet), The instructions signed by the king and 
remitted to Saint-Mars forbid him to permit Fouquet to hold 
any spoken or written communication with anyone whatsoever, 
or to leave his apartments for any cause, not even for exercise. 
The great mistrust felt by Louvois pervades all his letters to 
Saint-Mars. The precautions which he ordered to be kept up 
were quite as stringent as in the case of the Iron Mask. 

The report of the discovery of a shirt covered with writing, 
by a friar, which Abb^ Papon mentions, may perhaps be traced 
to the following extracts from two letters written by Louvois to 
Saint-Mars: “Your letter has come to hand with the new 
handkerchief on which M. Fouquet has written” (i8th Dec. 
1665); “You can tell him that if he continue to employ his 
table-linen as note-paper he must not be surprised if you refuse 
to supply him with any more” (21st Nov. 1667). 

Pbre Papon asserts that a valet who served the masked 
prisoner died in his masters room. Now the man who waited 
on Fouquet, and who like him was sentenced to lifelong 
imprisonment, died in February 1680 (see letter of Louvois 
to Saint-Mars, 12 th March 1680). Echoes of incidents which 
took place at Pignerol might have reached the lies Sainte- 
Marguerite when Saint-Mars transferred his “ former prisoner ” 
from one fortress to the other. The fine clothes and linen, 
the books, all those luxuries in fact that were lavished on the 
masked prisoner, were not withheld from Fouquet. The 
furniture of a second room at Pignerol cost over 1200 livres 
(sfte letters of Louvois, 12th Dec. 1665, and 22nd Feb. 1666). 
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It is also known that until the year 1680 Saint-Mars had 
only two important prisoners at Pignerol, Fouquet and Lauzun. 
However, his “ former prisoner of Pignerol,” according to Du 
Junca^s diary, must have reached the latter fortress before the 
end of August 1681, when Saint-Mars went to Exilles as 
governor. So that it was in the interval between the 23rd 
March 1680, the alleged date of Fouquet’s death, and the 
xst September 1681, that the Iron Mask appeared at Pignerol, 
and yet Saint-Mars took only two prisoners to Exilles. One of 
these was probably the Man in the Iron Mask ; the other, who 
must have been Matthioli, died before the year 1687, for when 
Saint-Mars took over the governorship in the month of 
January of that year of the lies Sainte-Marguerite he brought 
only one prisoner thither with him. “ I have taken such good 
measures to guard my prisoner that I can answer to you for 
his safety” (Lettres de Saint-Mars k Louvois, 20th January 
1687). 

In the correspondence of Louvois with Saint-Mars we find, 
it is true, mention of the death of Fouquet on March 23rd, 1680, 
but in his later correspondence Louvois never says “ the late 
M. Fouquet,” but speaks of him, as usual, as “ M. Fouquet ” 
simply. Most historians have given as a fact that Fouquet was 
interred in the same vault as his father in the chapel of Saint- 
Fran9ois de Sales in the convent church belonging to the 
Sisters of the Order of the Visitation-Sainte-Marie, founded in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century by Madame de Chantal. 
But proof to the contrary exists ; for the subterranean portion 
of St. Francis's chapel was closed in 1786, the last person 
interred there being Adelaide F^licit^ Brulard, with whom 
ended the house of Sillery. The convent was shut up in 1790, 
and the church given over to the Protestants in 1802 ; who 
continued to respect the tombs. In 1836 the Cathedral 
chapter of Bourges claimed the remains of one of their arch- 
bishops buried there in the time of the Sisters of Sainte-Marie. 
On this occasion all the coffins were examined and all the 
inscriptions carefully copied, but the name of Nicolas Fouquet 
is absent 
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Voltaire says in h\& Dictionnairepkiiosophique^ article ** Ana,” 
It is most remarkable that no one knows where the celebrated 
Fouquet was buried.” 

But in spite of all these coincidences, this carefully con- 
structed theory was wrecked on the same point on which the 
theory that the prisoner was either the Duke of Monmouth or 
the Comte de Vermandois came to grief, viz. a letter from 
Barbdzieux, dated 13th August 1691, in which occur the words, 
“The prisoner whom you have had in charge for 
TWENTY YEARS.” According to this testimony, which Jacob 
had successfully used against his predecessors, the prisoner 
referred to could not have been Fouquet, who completed his 
twenty-seventh year of captivity in 1691, if still alive. 

We have now impartially set before our readers all the 
opinions which have been held in regard to the solution of this 
formidable enigma. For ourselves, we hold the belief that the 
Man in the Iron Mask stood on the steps of the throne. 
Although the mystery cannot be said to be definitely cleared 
up, one thing stands out firmly established among the mass of 
conjecture we have collected together, and that is, that 
wherever the prisoner appeared he was ordered to wear a mask 
on pain of death. His features, therefore, might during half a 
century have brought about his recognition from one end of 
France to the other ; consequently, during the same space of 
time there existed in France a face resembling the prisoner’s 
known through all her provinces, even to her most secluded 
isle. 

Whose face could this be, if not that of Louis xiv, twin- 
brother of the Man in the Iron Mask ? 

To nullify this simple and natural conclusion strong evidence 
will be required. 

Our task has been limited to that of an examining judge at 
a trial, and we feel sure that our readers will not be sorry that 
we have left them to choose amid all the conflicting explana- 
tions of the puzzle. No consistent narrative that we might 
have concocted would, it seems to us, have been half as 
inferesting to them as to allow them to follow the devious paths 
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opened up by those who entered on the search for the heart 
of the mystery. Everything connected with the masked 
prisoner arouses the most vivid curiosity. And what end had 
we in view ? Was it not to denounce a crime and to brand 
the perpetrator thereof? The facts as they stand are sufficient 
for our object, and speak more eloquently than if used to adorn 
a tale or to prove an ingenious theory. 
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MURAT 

1815 

I 

TOULON 

O N the 1 8th June 1815, at the very moment when the 
destiny of Europe was being decided at Waterloo, a 
man dressed like a beggar was silently following the road from 
Toulon to Marseilles. 

Arrived at the entrance of the Gorge of Ollioulles, he halted 
on a little eminence from which he could see all the surround- 
ing country ; then either because he had reached the end of 
his journey, or because, before attempting that forbidding, 
sombre pass which is called the Thermopylae of Provence, he 
wished to enjoy the magnificent view which spread to the 
southern horizon a little longer, he went and sat down on 
the edge of the ditch which bordered the road, turning his 
back on the mountains which rise like an amphitheatre to the 
north of the town, and having at his feet a rich plain covered 
with tropical vegetation, exotics of a conservatory, trees and 
flowers quite unknown in any other part of France. 

Beyond this plain, glittering in the last rays of the sun, 
pale and motionless as a mirror lay the sea, and on the surface 
of the water glided one brig-of-war, which, taking advantage 
of a fresh land breeze, had all sails spread, and was bowling 
along rapidly, making for Italian seas. The beggar followed 
it eagerly with his eyes until it disappeared between the Cape 
of Gien and the first of the islands of Hy^res, then as the 
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white apparition vanished he sighed deeply, let his head fall 
into his hands, and remained motionless and absorbed in his 
reflections, until the tramplings of a cavalcade made him start ; 
he looked up, shook back his long black hair, as if he wished 
to get rid of the gloomy thoughts which were overwhelming 
him, and, looking at the entrance to the gorge from whence the 
noise came, he soon saw two riders appear, who were no doubt 
well known to him, for, drawing himself up to his full height, 
he let fall the stick he was carrying, and folding his arms he 
turned towards them. On their side the new-comers had 
hardly seen him before they halted, and the foremost dis- 
mounted, threw his bridle to his companion, and uncovering, 
though fifty paces from the man in rags, advanced respectfully 
towards him. The beggar allowed him to approach with an air 
of sombre dignity and without a single movement ; then, when 
he was quite near — 

“ Well, marshal, have you news for me ? ” said the beggar. 

“Yes, sire,” said the other sadly. 

“ And what are they ? ” 

“Such that I could wish it were anyone but myself to 
announce them to your Majesty ” 

“ So the Emperor refuses my services ! He forgets the 
victories of Aboukir, Eylau, and Moscow ? ” 

“No, sire; but he remembers the treaty of Naples, the 
taking of Reggio, and the declaration of war of the viceroy of 
Italy.” 

The beggar struck his forehead. 

“Yes, yes ! I daresay he thinks I deserve his reproaches, 
and yet it seems to me that he ought to remember that there 
are two men in me — the soldier whom he made his brother, and 
the brother whom he made a king. . . . Yes, as brother I have 
treated him ill — very ill, but as king, , upon my soul, I could not 
have acted differently. ... I had to choose between my sword 
and my crown, and between a regiment and a people. Listen, 
Brune : you do not know how it all happened. Tliere was an 
English fleet, the guns of which were growling in the port, 
there was a Neapolitan population howling in the streets.* If 
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I had been alone, I would have passed through the fleet with 
one boat, through the crowd with my sword alone, but I had 
a wife and children. Yet I hesitated ; the idea of being called 
traitor and deserter caused me to shed more tears than; the 
loss of my throne, or perhaps the death of those I love best, 
will ever wring from me. . . . And so he will have nothing 
more to do with me? He refuses me as general, captain, 
private ? Then what is left for me to do ? ” 

“ Sire, your Majesty must leave France immediately.” 

« And if I don’t obey?” 

“ My orders are to arrest you and deliver you up to a court- 
martial ! ” 

** Old comrade, you will not do that ? ” 

“ I shall do it, praying God to strike me dead in the moment 
I lay hands on you ! ” 

** That’s you all over, Brune. You have been able to remain 
a good, loyal fellow. He did not give you a kingdom, he did 
not encircle your brow with a band of iron which men call 
a crown and which drives one mad; he did not place you 
between your conscience and your family. So I must leave 
France, begin my vagabond life again, and say farewell to 
Toulon, which recalls so many memories to me ! See, Brune,” 
continued Murat, leaning on the arm of the marshal, “are 
not the pines yonder as fine as any at the Villa Pamfili, 
the palms as imposing as any at Cairo, the mountains as 
grand as any range in the Tyrol ? Look to your left, is not 
Cape Gien something like Castellamare and Sorrento — leaving 
out Vesuvius? And see, Saint-Mandrier at the farthest point 
of the gulf, is it not like my rock of Capri, which Lamarque 
juggled away so cleverly from that idiot of a Sir Hudson 
Lowe ? My God 1 and I must leave all this ! Is there no 
way of remaining on this little corner of French ground — tell 
me, Brune ! ” 

“ You’ll break my heart, sire ! ” answered the marshal. 

“ Well, we’ll say no more about it. What news ? ” 

“ The Emperor has left Paris to join the army. They must 
be ^hting now ” 
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“ Fighting now and I not there ! Oh, I feel I could have 
been of use to him on this battlefield. How I would have 
gloried in charging those miserable Prussians and dastardly 
English ! Brune, give me a passport, I’ll go at full speed, I’ll 
reach the army, I will make myself known to some colonel, 
I shall say, ‘ Give me your regiment.’ I’ll charge at its head, 
and if the Emperor does not clasp my hand to-night, I’ll blow 
my brains out, I swear I will. Do what I ask, Brune, and 
however it may end, my eternal gratitude will be yours ! ” 

“ I cannot, sire.” 

“ Well, well, say no more about it.” 

“And your Majesty is going to leave France?” 

“I don’t know. Obey your orders, marshal, and if you 
come across me again, have me arrested. That’s another way 
of doing something for me. Life is a heavy burden nowadays. 
He who will relieve me of it will be welcome. . . . Gk)od-bye, 
Brune.” 

He held out his hand to the marshal, who tried to kiss it ; 
but Murat opened his arms, the two old comrades held each 
other fast for a moment, with swelling hearts and eyes full of 
tears ; then at last they parted. Brune remounted his horse, 
Murat picked up his stick again, and the two men went away 
in opposite directions, one to meet his death by assassination 
at Avignon, the other to be shot at Pizzo. Meanwhile, like 
Richard iii, Napoleon was bartering his crown against a horse 
at Waterloo. 

After the interview that has just been related, Murat took 
refuge with his nephew, who was called Bonafoux, and who was 
captain of a frigate ; but this retreat could only be temporary, 
for the relationship would inevitably awake the suspicions of 
the authorities. In consequence, Bonafoux set about finding a 
more secret place of refuge for his uncle. He hit on one of 
his friends, an avocat, a man famed for his integrity, and that 
very evening Bonafoux went to see him. 

After chatting on general subjects, he asked his friend if he 
had not a house at the seaside, and receiving an affirmative 
answer, he invited himself to breakfast there the next day j the 
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proposal naturally enough was agreed to with pleasure. The 
next day at the appointed hour Bonafoux arrived at Bonette, 
which was the name of the country house where M. Marouin’s 
wife and daughter were staying. M. Marouin himself was kept 
by his work at Toulon. After the ordinary greetings, Bonafoux 
stepped to the window, beckoning to Marouin to rejoin him. 

** I thought,” he said uneasily, “ that your house was by the 
sea.” 

“We are hardly ten minutes’ walk from it.” 

“ But it is not in sight.” 

“ That hill prevents you from seeing it.” 

“ May we go for a stroll on the beach before breakfast is 
served ? ” 

“ By all means. Well, your horse is still saddled. I will 
order mine — I will come back for you.” 

Marouin went out. Bonafoux remained at the window, 
absorbed in his thoughts. The ladies of the house, occupied 
in preparations for the meal, did not observe, or did not 
appear to observe, his preoccupation. In five minutes 
Marouin came back. He was ready to start. The avocat 
and his friend mounted their horses and rode quickly down to 
the sea. On the beach the captain slackened his pace, and 
riding along the shore for about half an hour, he seemed to be 
examining the bearings of the coast with great attention. 
Marouin followed without inquiring into his investigations, 
which seemed natural enough for a naval officer. 

After about an hour the two men went back to the house. 

Marouin wished to have the horses unsaddled, but 
Bonafoux objected, saying that he must go back to Toulon 
immediately after lunch. Indeed, the coffee was hardly 
finished before he rose and took leave of his hosts. Marouin, 
called back to town by his work, mounted his horse too, and 
the two friends rode back to Toulon together. After riding 
along for ten minutes, Bonafoux went close to his companion 
and touched him on the thigh — 

“ Marouin,” he said, “ I have an important secret to confide 
to you.” 

II.— 24 
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** Speak, captain. After a father confessor, you know there 
is no one so discreet as a notary, and after a notary an 
avocat.” 

‘‘You can quite understand that I did not come to your 
country house just for the pleasure of the ride. A more 
important object, a serious responsibility, preoccupied me ; I 
have chosen you out of all my friends, believing that you were 
devoted enough to me to render me a great service.” 

“ You did well, captain.” 

“ Let us go straight to the point, as men who respect and 
trust each other should do. My uncle, King Joachim, is 
proscribed, he has taken refuge with me ; but he cannot remain 
there, for I am the first person they will suspect. Your house 
is in an isolated position, and consequently we could not find 
a better retreat for him. You must put it at our disposal until 
events enable the king to come to some decision.” 

“ It is at your service,” said Marouin. 

“ Right. My uncle shall sleep there to-night.” 

“But at least give me time to make some preparations 
worthy of my royal guest.” 

“My poor Marouin, you are giving yourself unnecessary 
trouble, and making a vexatious delay for us. King Joachim 
is no longer accustomed to palaces and courtiers ; he is only 
too happy nowadays to find a cottage with a friend in it; 
besides, I have let him know about it, so sure was I of your 
answer. He is counting on sleeping at your house to-night, 
and if I try to change his determination now he will see a 
refusal in what is only a postponement, and you will lose all 
the credit for your generous and noble action. There — ^it is 
agreed : to-night at ten at the Champs de Mars.” 

With these words the captain put his horse to a gallop and 
disappeared. Marouin turned his horse and went back to his 
country house to give the necessary orders for the reception 
of a stranger whose name he did not mention. 

At ten o^clock at night, as had been agreed, Marouin was 
on the Champs de Mars, then covered with Marshal Brune's 
field-artillery. No one had arrived yet. He walked up and 
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down between the gun-carriages until a functionary came to ask 
what he was doing. He was hard put to it to find an answer ; 
a man is hardly likely to be wandering about in an artillery park 
at ten o’clock at night for the mere pleasure of the tlnng. He 
asked to see the commanding officer. The officer came up : 
M. Marouin informed him that he was an avocat^ attached to 
the law courts ot Toulon, and told him that he had arranged to 
meet someone on the Champs de Mars, not knowing that it 
was prohibited, and that he was still waiting for that person. 
After this explanation, the officer authorised him to remain, and 
went back to his quarters. The sentinel, a faithful adherent to 
discipline, continued to pace up and down with his measured 
step, without troubling any more about the stranger’s presence. 

A few moments later a group of several persons appeared 
from the direction of Les Lices. The night was magnificent, 
and the moon brilliant. Marouin recognised Bonafoux, and 
went up to him. The captain at once took him by the hand 
and led him to the king, and speaking in turn to each of them — 

** Sire,” he said, “ here is the friend I told you of.” 

Then turning to Marouin — 

“ Here,” he said, ** is the King of Naples, exile and fugitive, 
whom I confide to your care. I do not speak of the possibility 
that some day he may get back his crown, that would deprive 
you of the credit of your fine action. . . . No'w, be his guide 
— we will follow at a distance. March 1 ” 

The king and the lawyer set out at once together. Murat 
was dressed in a blue coat — semi-military, semi-civil, buttoned 
to the throat ; he wore white trousers and top boots with spurs ; 
he had long hair, moustaches, and thick whiskers, which would 
reach round his neck. 

As they rode along he questioned his host about the situa- 
tion of his country house and the facility for reaching the sea 
in case of a surprise. Towards midnight the king and Marouin 
arrived at Bonette; the royal suite came up in about ten 
minutes ; it consisted of about thirty individuals. After par- 
taking of some light refreshment, this little troop, the last of the 
coilrt of the deposed king, retired to disperse in the town and 
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its environs, and Murat remained alone with the women, only 
keeping one valet named Leblanc. 

Murat stayed nearly a month in this retirement, spending all 
his time in answering the newspapers which accused him of 
treason to the Emperor. This accusation was his absorbing 
idea, a phantom, a spectre to him ; day and night he tried to 
shake it off, seeking in the difficult position in which he had 
found himself all the reasons which it might offer him for acting 
as he had acted. Meanwhile the terrible news of the defeat 
at Waterloo had spread abroad. The Emperor who had exiled 
him was an exile himself, and he was waiting at Rochefort, like 
Murat at Toulon, to hear what his enemies would decide against 
him. No one knows to this day what inward prompting 
Napoleon obeyed when, rejecting the counsels of General 
Lallemande and the devotion of Captain Bodin, he preferred 
England to America, and went like a modem Prometheus to 
be chained to the rock of St. Helena. 

We are going to relate the fortuitous circumstance which led 
Murat to the moat of Pizzo, then we will leave it to fatalists 
to draw from this strange story whatever philosophical deduc- 
tion may please them. We, as humble annalists, can only 
vouch for the tmth of the facts we have already related and 
of those which will follow. 

King Louis xviii remounted his throne, consequently Murat 
lost all hope of remaining in France ; he felt^^he was bound to go. 
His nephew Bonafoux fitted out a frigate for the United States 
under the name of Prince Rocca Romana. The whole suite 
went on board, and they began to carry on to the boat all the 
valuables which the exile had been able to save from the 
shipwreck of his kingdom. First a bag of gold weighing 
nearly a hundred pounds, a sword-sheath on which were the 
portraits of the king, the queen, and their children, the deeds 
of the civil estates of his family bound in velvet and adorned 
with his arms. Murat carried on his person a belt where some 
precious papers were concealed, with about a score of unmounted 
diamonds, which he estimated himself to be worth four millions. 

When all these preparations for departure were accomplished, 
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it was agreed that the next day, the ist of August, at five 
o’clock, a boat should fetch the king to the brig from a little 
bay, ten minutes* walk from the house where he was staying. 
The king spent the night making out a route for M. Marouin 
by which he could reach the queen, who was then in Austria, 
I think. 

It was finished just as it was time to leave, and on crossing 
the threshold of the hospitable house where he had found refuge 
he gave it to his host, slipped into a volume of a pocket 
edition of Voltaire. Below the story of Micromigas the king 
had written : ^ — 

“ Reassure yourself, dear Caroline ; although unhappy, I am 
free. I am departing, but I do not know whither I am bound. 
Wherever I may be my heart will be with you and my children. 

‘‘J. M.** 

Ten minutes later Murat and his host were waiting on the 
beach at Bonette for the boat which was to take them out to 
the ship. 

They waited until midday, and nothing appeared ; and yet on 
the horizon they could see the brig which was to be his refuge, 
unable to lie at anchor on account of the depth of water, sailing 
along the coast at the risk of giving the alarm to the sentinels. 

At midday the king, worn out with fatigue and the heat of 
the sun, was lying on the beach, when a servant arrived, bringing 
various refreshments, which Madame Marouin, being very un- 
easy, had sent at all hazards to her husband. The king took a 
glass of wine and water and ate an orange, and got up for a 
moment to see whether the boat he was expecting was nowhere 
visible on the vastness of the sea. There was not a boat in 
sight, only the brig tossing gracefully on the horizon, impatient 
to be off, like a horse awaiting its master. 

The king sighed and lay down again on the sand. The 
servant went back to Bonette with a message summoning 
M. Marouin’s brother to the beach. He arrived in a few minutes, 
• ^ The volume is still in the hands of M. Marouin, at Toulon. 
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and almost immediately afterwards galloped off at full speed to 
Toulon, in order to find out from M. Bonafoux why the boat 
had not been sent to the king. On reaching the captain’s 
house, he found it occupied by an armed force. They were 
making a search for Murat 

The messenger at last made his way through the tumult to 
the person he was in search of, and he heard that the boat had 
started at the appointed time, and that it must have gone astray 
in the creeks of Saint Louis and Sainte Marguerite. This was, 
in fact, exactly what had happened. 

By five o’clock M. Marouin had reported the news to his 
brother and the king. It was bad news. The king had no 
courage left to defend his life even by flight, he was in a state 
of prostration which sometimes overwhelms the strongest of 
men, incapable of making any plan for his own safety, and 
leaving M. Marouin to do the best he could. Just then a 
fisherman was coming into harbour singing. Marouin beckoned 
to him, and he came up. 

Marouin began by buying all the man’s fish ; then, when he 
had paid him with a few coins, he let some gold glitter before 
his eyes, and offered him three louis if he would take a passenger 
to the brig which was lying off the Croix-des-Signaux. The 
fisherman agreed to do it. This chance of escape gave back 
Murat all his strength ; he got up, embraced Marouin, and begged 
him to go to the queen with the volume of Voltaire. Then he 
sprang into the boat, which instantly left the shore. 

It was already some distance from the land when the king 
stopped the man who was rowing and signed to Marouin that 
he had forgotten something. On the beach lay a bag into 
which Murat had put a magnificent pair of pistols mounted 
with silver gilt which the queen had given him, and which he 
set great store on. As soon as he was within hearing he shouted 
his reason for returning to his host. Marouin seized the valise, 
and without waiting for Murat to land he threw it into the 
boat ; the bag flew open, and one of the pistols fell out. The 
fisherman only glanced once at the royal weapon, but it was 
enough to make him notice its richness and to arouse his 
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suspicions. Nevertheless, he went on rowing towards the frigate. 
M. Marouin seeing him disappear in the distance, left his 
brother on the beach, and bowing once more to the king, re- 
turned to the house to calm his wife’s anxieties and to take the 
repose of which he was in much need. 

Two hours later he was awakened. His house was to be 
searched in its turn by soldiers. They searched every nook 
and comer without finding a trace of the king. Just as they 
were getting desperate, the brother came in ; Marouin smiled 
at him, believing the king to be safe, but by the new-comer’s 
expression he saw that some fresh misfortune was in the wind. 
In the first moment’s respite given him by his visitors he went 
up to his brother. 

“ Well,” he said, ** I hope the king is on board ? ” 

“The king is fifty yards away, hidden in the outhouse.” 

“ Why did he come back ? ” 

“ The fisherman pretended he was afraid of a sudden squall, 
and refused to take him off to the brig.” 

“ The scoundrel ! ” 

The soldiers came in again. 

They spent the night in fruitless searching about the house 
and buildings ; several times they passed within a few steps of 
the king, and he could hear their threats and imprecations. 
At last, half an hour before dawn, they went away. Marouin 
watched them go, and when they were out of sight he ran to 
the king. He found him lying in a comer, a pistol clutched 
in each hand. The unhappy man had been overcome by 
fatigue and had fallen asleep. Marouin hesitated a moment 
to bring him back to his wandering, tormented life, but there 
was not a minute to lose. He woke him. 

They went down to the beach at once. A morning mist 
lay over the sea. They could not see anything two hundred 
yards ahead. They were obliged to wait. At last the first 
sunbeams began to pierce this nocturnal mist. It slowly 
dispersed, gliding over the sea as clouds move in the sky. 
The king’s hungry eye roved over the tossing waters before 
hijn, but he saw nothing, yet he could not banish the hope 
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that somewhere behind that moving curtain he would find his 
refuge. Little by little the horizon came into view; light 
wreaths of mist, like smoke, still floated about the surface of 
the water, and in each of them the king thought he recognised 
the white sails of his vessel The last gradually vanished, the 
sea was revealed in all its immensity, it was deserted. Not 
daring to delay any longer, the ship had sailed away in the 
night. 

“ So,” said the king, “ the die is cast. I will go to Corsica.” 

The same day Marshal Brune was assassinated at Avignon. 



II 


CORSICA 

O NCE more on the same beach at Bonette, in the same 
bay where he had awaited the boat in vain, still 
attended by his band of faithful followers, we find Murat on 
the 22nd August in the same year. It was no longer by 
Napoleon that he was threatened, it was by Louis xviii that 
he was proscribed; it was no longer the military loyalty of 
Marshal Brune who came with tears in his eyes to give notice 
of the orders he had received, but the ungrateful hatred of 
M. de Riviere, who had set a price ^ on the head of the man who 
had saved his own.^ M. de Riviere had indeed written to 
the ex-King of Naples advising him to abandon himself to the 
good faith and humanity of the King of France, but this vague 
invitation had not seemed sufficient guarantee to the outlaw, 
especially on the part of one who had allowed the assassination 
almost before his eyes of a man who carried a safe-conduct 
signed by himself. Murat knew of the massacre of the 
Mamelukes at Marseilles, the assassination of Brune at 
Avignon ; he had been warned the day before by the police of 
Toulon that a formal order for his arrest was out ; thus it was 
impossible that he should remain any longer in France. 
Corsica, with its hospitable towns, its friendly mountains, its 
impenetrable forests, was hardly fifty leagues distant ; he must 
reach Corsica, and wait in its towns, mountains, and forests 
until the crowned heads of Europe should decide the fate of 
the man they had called brother for seven years. 

At ten o^clock at night the king went down to the shore. 

* ^ 48,000 francs. • Conspiracy of Pichcgru. 
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The boat which was to take him across had not reached the 
rendezvous, but this time there was not the slightest fear that 
it would fail ; the bay had been reconnoitred during the day by 
three men devoted to the fallen fortunes of the king — Messieurs 
Blancard, Langlade, and Donadieu, all three naval officers, men 
of ability and warm heart, who had sworn by their own lives to 
convey Murat to Corsica, and who were in fact risking their lives 
in order to accomplish their promise. Murat saw the deserted 
shore without uneasiness, indeed this delay afforded him a few 
more moments of patriotic satisfaction. 

On this little patch of land, this strip of sand, the unhappy 
exile clung to his mother France, for once his foot touched the 
vessel which was to carry him away, his separation from 
France would be long, if not eternal. He started suddenly 
amidst these thoughts and sighed: he had just perceived a 
sail gliding over the waves like a phantom through the trans- 
parent darkness of the southern night. Then a sailor’s song was 
heard ; Murat recognised the appointed signal, and answered 
it by burning the priming of a pistol, and the boat immediately 
ran inshore; but as she drew three feet of water, she was 
obliged to stop ten or twelve feet from the beach ; two men 
dashed into the water and reached the beach, while a third 
remained crouching in the sternsheets wrapped in his boat- 
cloak. 

“Well, my good friends,” said the king, going towards 
Blancard and Langlade until he felt the waves wet his feet 
“ the moment is come, is it not ? The wind is favourable, the 
sea calm, we must get to sea.” 

“Yes,” answered Langlade, “yes, we must start; and yet 
perhaps it would be wiser to wait till to-morrow.” 

“Why?” asked Murat. 

Langlade did not answer, but turning towards the west, he 
raised his hand, and according to the habit of sailors, he whistled 
to call the wind. 

“ That’s no good,” said Donadieu, who had remained in the 
boat. “ Here are the first gusts ; you will have more than you 
know what to do with in a minute. . . . Take care, Langlade, 
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take care! Sometimes in calling the wind you wake up a 
storm.” 

Murat started, for he thought that this warning which rose 
from the sea had been given him by the spirit of the waters ; 
but the impression was a passing one, and he recovered himself 
in a moment 

“ All the better,” he said ; “ the more wind we have, the faster 
we shall go.” 

“Yes,” answered Langlade, “but God knows where it will 
take us if it goes on shifting like this.” 

“ Don’t start to-night, sire,” said Blancard, adding his voice 
to those of his two companions. 

“ But why not ? ” 

“ You see that bank of black cloud there, don’t you ? Well, 
at sunset it was hardly visible, now it covers a good part of the 
sky, in an hour there won’t be a star to be seen.” 

“ Are you afraid ? ” asked Murat. 

“ Afraid I ” answered Langlade. “ Of what ? Of the storm ? 
1 might as well ask if your Majesty is afraid of a cannon-ball. 
We have demurred solely on your account, sire ; do you think 
sea-dogs like ourselves would delay on account of the storm ? ” 

“ Then let us go ! ” cried Murat, with a sigh. 

“Good-bye, Marouin. . . . God alone can reward you for 
what you have done for me. I am at your orders, gentlemen. 

At these words the two sailors seized the king and hoisted 
him on to their shoulders, and carried him into the sea; in 
another moment he was on board. Langlade and Blancard 
sprang in behind him. Donadieu remained at the helm, the 
two other officers undertook the management of the boat, and 
began their work by unfurling the sails. Immediately the 
pinnace seemed to rouse herself like a horse at touch of the 
spur ; the sailors cast a careless glance back, and Murat feeling 
that they were sailing away, turned towards his host and called 
for a last time — 

“You have your route as far as Trieste. Do not forget my 
wife! . . . Good-bye — good-bye !” 

“God keep you, sire ! ” murmured Marouin. 
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And for some time, thanks to the white sail which gleamed 
through the darkness, he could follow with his eyes the boat 
which was rapidly disappearing ; at last it vanished altogether. 
Marouin lingered on the shore, though he could see nothing ; 
then he heard a cry, made faint by the distance ; it was Murat’s 
last adieu to France. 

When M. Marouin was telling me these details one evening 
on the very spot where it all happened, though twenty years 
had passed, he remembered clearly the slightest incidents of the 
embarkation that night From that moment he assured me 
that a presentiment of misfortune seized him ; he could* not tear 
himself away from the shore, and several times he longed to call 
the king back, but, like a man in a dream, he opened his mouth 
without being able to utter a sound. He was afraid of being 
thought foolish, and it was not until one o’clock — that is, two and 
a half hours after the departure of the boat — that he went home 
with a sad and heavy heart. 

The adventurous navigators had taken the course from 
Toulon to Bastia, and at first it seemed to the king that the 
sailors’ predictions were belied ; the wind, instead of getting up, 
fell little by little, and two hours after the departure the boat 
was rocking without moving forward or backward on the waves, 
which were sinking from moment to moment. Murat sadly 
watched the phosphorescent furrow trailing behind the little 
boat : he had nerved himself to face a storm, but not a dead calm, 
and without even interrogating his companions, of whose im- 
easiness he took no account, he lay down in the boat, wrapped 
in his cloak, closing his eyes as if he were asleep, and following 
the flow of his thoughts, which were far more tumultuous than 
that of the waters. Soon the two sailors, thinking him asleep, 
joined the pilot, and sitting down beside the helm, they began 
to consult together. 

“ You were wrong, Langlade,” said Donadieu, “ in choosing 
a craft like this, which is either too small or else too big ; in an 
open boat we can never weather a storm, and without oars we 
can never make any way in a calm.” 

“ ’Fore God ! I had no choice. I was obliged to take what 
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1 could get, and if it had not been the season for tunny-fishing 
I might not even have got this wretched pinnace, or rather 1 
should have had to go into the harbour to find it, and they 
keep such a sharp look-out that 1 might well have gone in 
without coming out again.” 

“ At least it is seaworthy,” said Blancard. 

“ Pardieu^ you know what nails and planks are when they 
have been soaked in sea-water for ten years. On any ordinary 
occasion, a man would rather not go in her from Marseilles to 
the Chfiteau d’lf, but on an occasion like this one would willingly 
go round the world in a nutshell.” 

“Hush!” said Donadieu. The sailors listened; a distant 
growl was heard, but it was so faint that only the experienced 
ear of a sailor could have distinguished it. 

“Yes, yes,” said Langlade, “it is a warning for those who 
have legs or wings to regain the homes and nests that they 
ought never to have left.” 

“ Are we far from the islands ? ” asked Donadieu quickly. 

“ About a mile off.” 

“ Steer for them.” 

“ What for ? ” asked Murat, looking up. 

“To put in there, sire, if we can.” 

“No, no,” cried Murat; “I will not land except in Corsica. 
1 will not leave France again. Besides, the sea is calm and the 
wind is getting up again ” 

“ Down with the sails ! ” shouted Donadieu. Instantly 
Langlade and Blancard jumped forward to carry out the order. 
The sail slid down the mast and fell in a heap in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“ What are you doing ? ” cried Murat. “ Do you forget that 
1 am king and that I command you ? ” 

“ Sire,” said Donadieu, “ there is a king more powerful than 
you — God ; there is a voice which drowns yours — the voice of 
the tempest : let us save your Majesty if possible, and demand 
nothing more of us.” 

Just then a flash of lightning quivered along the horizon, a 
clap of thunder nearer than the first one was heard, a light 
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foam a{^>eared on the surface of the water, and the boat 
trembled like a living thing. Murat began to understand that 
danger was approaching, then he got up smiling, threw his hat 
behind him, shook back his long hair, and breathed in the storm 
like the smell of powder — the soldier was ready for the battle. 

“ Sire,” said Donadieu, “ you have seen many a battle, but 
perhaps you have never watched a storm : if you are curious 
about it, cling to the mast, for you have a fine opportunity now.” 

« What ought I to do ? ” said Murat. “ Can I not help you 
in any way ? ” 

“ No, not Just now, sire ; later you will be useful at the 
pumps.” 

During this dialogue the storm had drawn near ; it rushed on 
the travellers like a war-horse, breathing out fire and wind 
through its nostrils, neighing like thunder, and scattering the 
foam of the waves beneath its feet. 

Donadieu turned the rudder, the boat yielded as if it under- 
stood the necessity for prompt obedience, and presented 
the poop to the shock of wind ; then the squall passed, leaving 
the sea quivering, and everything was calm again. The storm 
took breath, 

“ Will that gust be all ? ” asked Murat. 

“ No, your Majesty, that was the advance-guard only ; the 
body of the army will be up directly.” 

“ And are you not going to prepare for it ? ” asked the king 
gaily. 

“ What could we do ? ” said Donadieu. “ We have not an inch 
of canvas to catch the wind, and as long as we do not make too 
much water, we shall float like a cork. Look out — sire ! ” 

Indeed, a second hurricane was on its way, bringing rain and 
lightning ; it was swifter than the first. Donadieu endeavoured 
to repeat the same manoeuvre, but he could not turn before the 
wind struck the boat, the mast bent like a reed; the boat 
shipped a wave. 

“ To the pumps ! ” cried Donadieu. “ Sire, now is the moment 
to help us ” 

Blancard, Langlade, and Murat seized their hats and b^an 
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to bale out the boat The position of the four men was 
terrible — it lasted three hours. 

At. dawn the wind fell, but the sea was still high. They 
began to feel the need of food : all the provisions had been 
spoiled by sea-water, only the wine had been preserved from 
its contact. 

The king took a bottle and swallowed a little wine first, then 
he passed it to his companions, who drank in their turn : 
necessity had overcome etiquette. By chance Langlade had 
on him a few chocolates, which he offered to the king. Murat 
divided them into four equal parts, and forced his companions 
to take their shares ; then, when the meal was over, they steered 
for Corsica, but the boat had suffered so much that it was im- 
probable that it would reach Bastia. 

The whole day passed without making ten miles ; the boat 
was kept under the jib, as they dared not hoist the mainsail, 
and the wind was so variable that much time was lost in 
humouring its caprices. 

By evening the boat had drawn a considerable amount of 
water, it penetrated between the boards, the handkerchiefs of 
the crew served to plug up the leaks, and night, which was 
descending in mournful gloom, wrapped them a second time in 
darkness. Prostrated with fatigue, Murat fell asleep, Blancard 
and Langlade took their places beside Donadieu, and the three 
men, who seemed insensible to the calls of sleep and fatigue, 
watched over his slumbers. 

The night was calm enough apparently, but low grumblings 
were heard now and then. 

The three sailors looked at each other strangely and then at 
the king, who was sleeping at the bottom of the boat, his cloak 
soaked with sea-water, sleeping as soundly as he had slept on 
the sands of Egypt or the snows of Russia. 

Then one of them got up and went to the other end of the 
boat, whistling between his teeth a Provencal air ; then, after 
examining the sky, the waves, and the boat, he went back to his 
comrades and sat down, muttering, “ Impossible I Except by 
a miracle, we shall never make the land.” 
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The night passed through all its phases. At dawn there was 
a vessel in sight. 

** A sail I ” cried Donadieu, — “ a sail ! ” 

At this cry the king awoke ; and soon a little trading brig 
hove in sight, going from Corsica to Toulon. 

Donadieu steered for the brig, Blancard hoisted enough sail to 
work the boat, and Langlade ran to the prow and held up the 
king’s cloak on the end of a sort of harpoon. Soon the voyagers 
perceived that they had been sighted, the brig went about to 
approach them, and in ten minutes they found themselves 
within fifty yards of it. The captain appeared in the bows. 
Then the king hailed him and offered him a substantial reward 
if he would receive them on board and take them to Corsica. 
The captain listened to the proposal ; then immediately turning 
to the crew, he gave an order in an undertone which Donadieu 
could not hear, but which he understood probably by the 
gesture, for he instantly gave Langlade and Blancard the 
order to make away from the schooner. They obeyed with 
the unquestioning promptitude of sailors ; but the king stamped 
his foot. 

“What are you doing, Donadieu? What are you about? 
Don’t you see that she is coming up to us ? ” 

“ Yes — upon my soul — so she is. . . . Do as I say, Langlade ; 
ready, Blancard. Yes, she is coming upon us, and perhaps I 
was too late in seeing this. That’s all right — that’s all right : 
my part now.” 

Then he forced over the rudder, giving it so violent a jerk that 
the boat, forced to change her course suddenly, seemed to rear 
and plunge like a horse struggling against the curb ; finally she 
obeyed. A huge wave, raised by the giant bearing down on 
the pinnace, carried it on like a leaf, and the brig passed 
within a few feet of the stem. 

“Ah! . . . traitor!” cried the king, who had only just 
begun to realise the intention of the captain. At the 
same time, he pulled a pistol from his belt, crying “Board 
her! board her!” and tried to fire on the brig, but 
the powder was wet and would not catch. The king was 
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furious, and went on shouting “Board her! board 
her!” 

“•Yes, the wretch, or rather the imbecile,” said Donadieu, 
“ he took us for pirates, and wanted to sink us — as if we needed 
him to do that ! ” 

Indeed, a single glance at the boat showed that she was 
beginning to make water. 

The effort to escape which Donadieu had made had strained 
the boat terribly, and the water was pouring in by a number of 
leaks between the planks ; they had to begin again baling out 
with their hats, and went on at it for ten hours. Then for the 
second time Donadieu heard the consoling cry, “ A sail ! a 
sail 1 ” The king and his companions immediately left off baling ; 
they hoisted the sails again, and steered for the vessel which 
was coming towards them, and neglected to fight against the 
water, which was rising rapidly. 

From that time forth it was a question of time, of minutes, 
of seconds ; it was a question of reaching the ship before the 
boat foundered. 

The vessel, however, seemed to understand the desperate 
position of the men imploring help ; she was coming up at full 
speed. Langlade was the first to recognise her ; she was a 
Government felucca plying between Toulon and Bastia. Lan- 
glade was a friend of the captain, and he called his name with 
the penetrating voice of desperation, and he was heard. It was 
high time : the water kept on rising, and the king and his com- 
panions were already up to their knees ; the boat groaned in 
its death-strnggle ; it stood still, and began to go round and 
round. 

Just then two or three ropes thrown from the felucca fell 
upon the boat ; the king seized one, sprang forward, and reached 
the rope-ladder : he was saved. 

Blancard and Langlade immediately followed. Donadieu 
waited until the last, as was his duty, and as he put his foot 
on the ladder he felt the other boat begin to go under ; he 
turned round with all a sailoris calm, and saw the gulf open its 
jaws beneath him, and then the shattered boat capsized, and 
11.-25 
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immediately disappeared. Five seconds more, and the four 
men who were saved would have been lost beyond recall I ^ 

Murat had hardly gained the deck before a man came^d 
fell at his feet : it was a Mameluke whom he had taken to Egypt 
in former years, who had since married at Castellamare ; 
business affairs had taken him to Marseilles, where by a 
miracle he had escaped the massacre of his comrades, and in 
spite of his disguise and fatigue he had recognised his former 
master. 

His exclamations of joy prevented the king from keeping 
up his incognito. Then Senator Casabianca, Captain Oletta, 
a nephew of Prince Baciocchi, a staff-paymaster called Boerco, 
who were themselves fleeing from the massacres of the South, 
were all on board the vessel, and improvising a little court, they 
greeted the king with the title of “ your Majesty.” It had been 
a sudden embarkation, it brought about a swift change : he was 
no longer Murat the exile ; he was Joachim i, the King of Naples. 
The exile^s refuge disappeared with the foundered boat ; in its 
place Naples and its magnificent gulf appeared on the horizon 
like a marvellous mirage, and no doubt the primary idea of the 
fatal expedition of Calabria was originated in the first days of 
exultation which followed those hours of anguish. The king, 
however, still uncertain of the welcome which awaited him in 
Corsica, took the name of the Count of Campo Melle, and it 
was under this name that he landed at Bastia on the 25 th 
August. But this precaution was useless ; three days after his 
arrival, not a soul but knew of his presence in the town. 

Crowds gathered at once, and cries of “ Long live Joachim ! ” 
were heard, and the king, fearing to disturb the public peace, 
left Bastia the same evening with his three companions and his 
Mameluke. Two hours later he arrived at Viscovato, and 
knocked at the door of General Franceschetti, who had been 
in his service during his whole reign, and who, leaving Naples 

^ These details are well known to the people of Toulon, and I have heard 
them myself a score of times during the two stays that I made in that town 
during 1834 and 1835. Some of the people who related them had them Erst- 
hand from Langlade and Donadieu themselves. 
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at the same time as the king, had gone to Corsica with his wife, 
to live with his father-in-law, M. Colonna Cicaldi. 

I}e was in the middle of supper when a servant told him 
that a stranger was asking to speak to him : he went out, and 
found Murat wrapped in a military greatcoat, a sailor’s cap 
drawn down on his head, his beard grown long, and wearing 
a soldier’s trousers, boots, and gaiters. 

The general stood still in amazement ; Murat fixed his great 
dark eyes on him, and then, folding his arms — 

“ Franceschetti,” said he, “ have you room at your table for 
your general, who is hungry ? Have you a shelter under your 
roof for your king, who is an exile ? ” 

Franceschetti looked astonished as he recognised Joachim, 
and could only answer 'him by falling on his knees and kissing 
his hand. From that moment the general’s house was at 
Murat’s disposal. 

The news of the king’s arrival had hardly been handed about 
the neighbourhood before officers of all ranks hastened to 
Viscovato, veterans who had fought under him, Corsican hunters 
who were attracted by his adventurous character; in a few 
days the general’s house was turned into a palace, the village 
into a royal capital, the island into a kingdom. 

Strange rumours were heard concerning Murat’s intentions. 
An army of nine hundred men helped to give them some 
amount of confirmation. It was then that Blancard, Donadieu, 
and Langlade took leave of him ; Murat wished to keep them, 
but they had been vowed to the rescue of the exile, not to the 
fortunes of the king. 

We have related how Murat had met one of his former 
Mamelukes, a man called Othello, on board the Bastia mail- 
boat Othello had followed him to Viscovato, and the ex-King 
of Naples considered how to make use of him. Family 
relations recalled him naturally to Castellamare, and Murat 
ordered him to return there, entrusting to him letters for 
persons on whose devotion he could depend. Othello started, 
and reached his father-in-law’s safely, and thought he could 
confide in him ; but the latter was horror-struck, and alarmed the 
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police, who made a descent on Othello one night, and seized 
the letters. 

The next day each man to whom a letter was addressed 
was arrested and ordered to answer Murat as if all was well, 
and to point out Salerno as the best place for disembarking : 
five out of seven were dastards enough to obey; the two 
remaining, who were two Spanish brothers, absolutely refused ; 
they were thrown into a dungeon. 

However, on the 17th September, Murat left Viscovato; 
General Franceschetti and several Corsican officers served as 
escort ; he took the road to Ajaccio by Cotone, the mountains of 
Serra and Bosco, Venaco and Vivaro, by the gorges of the forest 
of Vezzanovo and Bogognone ; he was received and feted like a 
king everywhere, and at the gates of the towns he was met by 
deputations who made him speeches and saluted him with the 
title of “ Majesty ” ; at last, on the 23rd September, he arrived at 
Ajaccio. The whole population awaited him outside the walls, 
and his entry into the town was a triumphal procession ; he was 
taken to the inn which had been fixed upon beforehand by 
the quartermasters. It was enough to turn the head of a 
man less impressionable than Murat ; as for him, he was 
intoxicated with it. As he went into the inn he held out his 
hand to Franceschetti. 

“ You see,” he said, “ what the Neapolitans will do for me 
by the way the Corsicans receive me.” 

It was the first mention which had escaped him of his 
plans for the future, and from that very day he began to give 
orders for his departure. 

They collected ten little feluccas : a Maltese, named Barbara, 
former captain of a frigate of the Neapolitan navy, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the expedition ; two hundred and fifty 
men were recruited and ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for the first signal. 

Murat was only waiting for the answers to Othello’s letters ; 
they arrived on the afternoon of the 28th. Murat invited all 
his officers to a grand dinner, and ordered double pay and 
double rations to the men. 
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The king was at dessert when the arrival of M. Maceroni 
was announced to him : he was the envoy of the foreign powers 
who^brought Murat the answer which he had been awaiting so 
long at Toulon. Murat left the table and went into another 
room. M. Maceroni introduced himself as charged with 
an official mission, and handed the king the Emperor of 
Austria’s ultimatum. It was couched in the following terms : — 

“Monsieur Maceroni is authorised by these presents to 
announce to King Joachim that His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria will afford him shelter in his States on the following 
terms : 

“ I. The king is to take a private name. The queen having 
adopted that of Lipano, it is proposed that the king should 
do likewise. 

“ 2. It will be permitted to the king to choose a town in 
Bohemia, Moravia, or the Tyrol, as a place of residence. He 
could even inhabit a country house in one of these same 
provinces without inconvenience. 

“ 3. The king is to give his word of honour to His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty that he will never leave the States of 
Austria without the express permission of the Emperor, 
and that he is to live like a private gentleman of distinc- 
tion, but submitting to the laws in force in the States of 
Austria. 

“In attestation whereof, and to guard against abuse, the 
undersigned has received the order of the Emperor to sign the 
present declaration. 

“ {Signed) Prince of Metternich 
** Paris, ist Sept , 1815 ” 

Murat smiled as he finished reading, then he signed to 
M. Maceroni to follow him. 

He led him on to the terrace of the house, which looked over 
the whole town, and over which a banner floated as it might on 
a royal castle. From thence they could see Ajaccio, all gay 
and illuminated, the port with its little fleet, and the streets 
crowded with people, as if it were a fSte-day. 
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Hardly had the crowd set eyes on Murat before a universal 
cry arose, “ Long live Joachim, brother of Napoleon ! Long live 
the King of Naples ! ” Murat bowed, and the shouts ^ere 
redoubled, and the garrison band played the national airs. 

M. Maceroni did not know how to believe his own eyes 
and ears. 

When the king had enjoyed his astonishment, he invited him 
to go down to the drawing-room. His staff were there, all 
in full uniform : one might have been at Caserte or at Capo 
di Monte. At last, after a moment’s hesitation, Maceroni 
approached Murat. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ what is my answer to be to His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria ? ” 

“ Sir,” answered Murat, with the lofty dignity which sat so 
well on his fine face, “ tell my brother Francis what you have 
seen and heard, and add that I am setting out this very night 
to reconquer my kingdom of Naples.” 



in 


PIZZO 

T he letters which had made Murat resolve to leave 
Corsica had been brought to him by a Calabrian 
named Luidgi. He had presented himself to the king as the 
envoy of the Arab, Othello, who had been thrown into prison 
in Naples, as we have related, as well as the seven recipients 
of the letters. 

The answers, written by the head of the Neapolitan police, 
indicated the port of Salerno as the best place for Joachim to 
land; for King Ferdinand had assembled three thousand 
Austrian troops at that point, not daring to trust the Nea- 
politan soldiers, who cherished a brilliant and enthusiastic 
memory of Murat. 

Accordingly the flotilla was directed for the Gulf of Salerno, 
but within sight of the island of Capri a violent storm broke 
over it, and drove it as far as Paola, a little seaport situated 
ten miles from Cosenza. Consequently the vessels were 
anchored for the night of the 5th of October in a little indenta- 
tion of the coast not worthy of the name of a roadstead. The 
king, to remove all suspicion from the coastguards and the 
Sicilian scorridori^ ordered that all lights should be extinguished 
and I that the vessels should tack about during the night; but 
towards one o’clock such a violent land-wind sprang up that 
the expedition was driven out to sea, so that on the 6th at 
dawn the king’s vessel was alone. 

During the morning they overhauled Captain Cicconi’s 
felucca, and the two ships dropped anchor at four o’clock in 

^ Small vessels fitted up as ships<of>war. 
t91 
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sight of Santo-Lucido. In the evening the king commanded 
Ottoviani, a staff officer, to go ashore and reconnoitre. 
Luidgi offered to accompany him. Murat accepted ‘his 
services. So Ottoviani and his guide went ashore, whilst 
Cicconi and his felucca put out to sea in search of the rest of 
the fleet. 

Towards eleven o’clock at night the lieutenant of the watch 
descried a man in the waves swimming to the vessel. As 
soon as he was within hearing the lieutenant hailed him. 
The swimmer immediately made himself known : it was Luidgi. 
They put out the boat, and he came on board. Then he 
told them that Ottoviani had been arrested, and he had only 
escaped himself by jumping into the sea. Murat’s first idea 
was to go to the rescue of Ottoviani ; but Luidgi made the king 
realise the danger and uselessness of such an attempt ; never- 
theless, Joachim remained agitated and irresolute until two 
o’clock in the morning. 

At last he gave the order to put out to sea again. During 
the manoeuvre which effected this a sailor fell overboard and 
disappeared before they had time to help him. Decidedly 
these were ill omens. 

On the morning of the 7th two vessels were in sight. The 
king gave the order to prepare for action, but Barbara recog- 
nised them as Cicconi’s felucca and Courrand’s lugger, which 
had joined each other and were keeping each other company. 
They hoisted the necessary signals, and the two captains 
brought up their vessels alongside the admiral’s. 

While they were deliberating as to what route to follow, a 
boat came up to Murat’s vessel. Captain Pemice was on 
board with a lieutenant. They came to ask the king’s per- 
mission to board his ship, not wishing to remain on Courrand’s, 
for in their opinion he was a traitor. 

Murat sent to fetch him, and in spite of his protestations he 
was made to descend into a boat with fifty men, and the boat 
was moored to the vessel. The order was carried out at once, 
and the little squadron advanced, coasting along the shores of 
Calabria without losing sight of them ; but at ten o'clock in 
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the evening, just as they came abreast of the Gulf of Santa- 
Eufemia, Captain Courrand cut the rope which moored his 
boat to the vessel, and rowed away from the fleet. 

Murat had thrown himself on to his bed without undressing ; 
they brought him the news. 

He rushed up to the deck, and arrived in time to see the 
boat, which was fleeing in the direction of Corsica, grow small 
and vanish in the distance. He remained motionless, not 
uttering a cry, giving no signs of rage ; he only sighed and let 
his head fall on his breast : it was one more leaf falling from 
the exhausted tree of his hopes. 

General Franceschetti profited by this hour of discourage- 
ment to advise him not to land in Calabria, and to go direct 
to Trieste, in order to claim from Austria the refuge which 
had been offered. 

The king was going through one of those periods of extreme 
exhaustion, of mortal depression, when courage quite gives 
way : he refused flatly at first, and then at last agreed to do it. 

Just then the general perceived a sailor lying on some coils 
of ropes, within hearing of all they said ; he interrupted himself, 
and pointed him out to Murat. 

The latter got up, went to see the man, and recognised Luidgi ; 
overcome with exhaustion, he had fallen asleep on deck. 
The king satisfied himself that the sleep was genuine, and 
besides he had full confidence in the man. The conversation, 
which had been interrupted for a moment, was renewed : it 
was agreed that without saying anything about the new plans, 
they would clear Cape Spartivento and enter the Adriatic; 
then the king and the general went below again to the lower 
deck. 

The next day, the 8th October, they found themselves 
abreast of Pizzo, when Joachim, questioned by Barbara as to 
what he proposed to do, gave the order to steer for Messina, 
Barbara answered that he was ready to obey, but that they were 
in need of food and water ; consequently he offered to go on 
board Cicconi’s vessel and to land with him to get stores. The 
king agreed ; Barbara asked for the passports which he had 
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received from the allied powers, in order, he said, not to be 
molested by the local authorities. 

These documents were too important for Murat to c6nsent 
to part with them ; perhaps the king was beginning to suspect : 
he refused. Barbara insisted: Murat ordered him to land 
without the papers ; Barbara flatly refused. 

The king, accustomed to being obeyed, raised his riding- 
whip to strike the Maltese, but, changing his resolution, he 
ordered the soldiers to prepare their arms, the officers to put 
on full uniform ; he himself set the example. The disembark- 
ation was decided upon, and Pizzo was to become the Golfe 
Juan of the new Napoleon. 

Consequently the vessels were steered for land. The king 
got down into a boat with twenty-eight soldiers and three 
servants, amongst whom was Luidgi. As they drew near the 
shore General Franceschetti made a movement as if to land, 
but Murat stopped him. 

“ It is for me to land first,” he said, and he sprang on shore. 

He was dressed in a general’s coat, white breeches and 
riding-boots, a belt carrying two pistols, a gold-embroidered hat 
with a cockade fastened in with a clasp made of fourteen 
brilliants, and lastly he carried under his arm the banner round 
which he hoped to rally his partisans. The town clock of 
Pizzo struck ten. Murat went straight up to the town, from 
which he was hardly a hundred yards distant. He followed 
the wide stone staircase which led up to it. 

It was Sunday. Mass was about to be celebrated, and the 
whole population had assembled in the Great Square when he 
arrived. No one recognised him, and everyone gazed with 
astonishment at the fine officer. Presently he saw amongst 
the peasants a former sergeant of his who had served in his 
guard at Naples. He walked straight up to him and put his 
hand on the man’s shoulder. 

“ Tavella,” he said, “ don’t you recognise me ? ” But as the 
man made no answer — 

** I am Joachim Murat, I am your king,” he said. ** Yours 
be the honour to shout ‘ Long live Joachim ! ’ first.” 
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Murat’s suite instantly made the air ring with acclamations, 
but the Calabrians remained silent, and not one of his comrades 
took bp the cry for which the king himself had given the signal ; 
on the contrary, a low murmur ran through the crowd. Murat 
well understood this forerunner of the storm. 

“Well,” he said to Tavella, “if you won’t cry ‘Long live 
Joachim I ’ you can at least fetch me a horse, and from sergeant 
I will promote you to be captain.” 

Tarella walked away without answering, but instead of carrying 
out the king’s behest, went into his house, and did not appear 
again. 

In the meantime the people were massing together without 
evincing any of the sympathy that the king had hoped for. 
He felt that he was lost if he did not act instantly. 

“To Monteleone ! ” he cried, springing forward towards the 
road which led to that town. 

“ To Monteleone ! ” shouted his officers and men, as they 
followed him. 

And the crowd, persistently silent, opened to let them pass. 

But they had hardly left the square before a great disturb- 
ance broke out. A man named Giorgio Pellegrino came out 
of his house with a gun and crossed the square, shouting, 
“To your arms ! ” 

He knew that Captain Trenta Capelli commanding the 
Cosenza garrison was just then in Pizzo, and he was going to 
warn him. 

The cry “ To arms ! ” had more effect on the crowd than the 
cry “ Long live Joachim 1 ” 

Every Calabrian possesses a gun, and each one ran to fetch 
his, and when Trenta Capelli and Giorgio Pellegrino came back 
to the square they found nearly two hundred armed men there. 

They placed themselves at the head of the column, and 
hastened forward in pursuit of the king ; they came up with 
him about ten minutes from the square, where the bridge is 
nowadays. Seeing them, Murat stopped and waited for them. 

Trenta Capelli advanced, sword in hand, towards the king. 

“Sir,” said the latter, “will you exchange your captain’s 
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epaulettes for a generaVs? Cry ‘Long live Joachim f’ and 
follow me with these brave fellows to Monteleone.” 

“ Sire,” said Trenta Capelli, “ we are the faithful subjetits of 
King Ferdinand, and we come to fight you, and not to bear you 
company. Give yourself up, if you would prevent bloodshed.” 

Murat looked at the captain with an expression which it 
would be impossible to describe; then, without deigning to 
answer, he signed to Capelli to move away, while his other hand 
went to his pistol. Giorgio Pellegrino perceived the move- 
ment. 

“Down, captain, down!” he cried. The captain obeyed. 
Immediately a bullet whistled over his head and brushed past 
Murat’s head. 

“ Fire ! ” commanded Franceschetti. 

“ Down with your arms ! ” cried Murat. 

Waving his handkerchief in his right hand, he made a step 
towards the peasants, but at the same moment a number of 
shots were fired, an officer and two or three men fell In a 
case like this, when blood has begun to flow, there is no 
stopping it. Murat knew this fatal truth, and his course of 
action was rapidly decided on. Before him he had five hundred 
armed men, and behind him a precipice thirty feet high : he 
sprang from the jagged rock on which he was standing, and 
alighting on the sand, jumped up safe and sound. General 
Franceschetti and his aide-de-camp Campana were able to 
accomplish the jump in the same way, and all three went 
rapidly down to the sea through the little wood which lay 
within a hundred yards of the shore, and wjiich hid them 
for a few moments from their enemies. 

As they came out of the wood a fresh discharge greeted 
them, bullets whistled round them, but no one was hit, and the 
three fugitives went on down to the beach. 

It was only then that the king perceived that the boat which 
had brought them to land had gone off again. The three ships 
which composed the fleet, far from remaining to guard his land- 
ing, were sailing away at full speed into the open sea. 

The Maltese, Barbara, was going off not only with Murat’s 
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fortune, but with his hopes likewise, his salvation, his very life. 
They could not believe in such treachery, and the king took it 
for sqpae manoeuvre of seamanship, and seeing a fishing-boat 
drawn up on the beach on some nets, he called to his two 
companions, Launch that boat I ” 

They all began to push it down to the sea with the energy 
of despair, the strength of agony. 

No one had dared to leap from the rock in pursuit of them ; 
their enemies, forced to make a detour, left them a few moments 
of liberty. 

But soon shouts were heard: Giorgio Pellegrino, Trenta 
Capelli, followed by the whole population of Pizzo, rushed out 
about a hundred and fifty paces from where Murat, Franceschetti, 
and Campana were straining themselves to make the boat glide 
down the sand. 

These cries were immediately followed by a volley. Campana 
fell, with a bullet through his heart. 

The boat, however, was launched. Franceschetti sprang into 
it, Murat was about to follow, but he had not observed that 
the spurs of his riding-boots had caught in the meshes of the 
net The boat, yielding to the push he gave it, glided away, 
and the king fell head foremost, with his feet on land and his 
face in the water. Before he had time to pick himself up, the 
populace had fallen on him : in one instant they had torn away 
his epaulettes, his banner, and his coat, and would have tom 
him to bits himself, had not Giorgio Pellegrino and Trenta 
Capelli taken him under their protection, and giving him an 
arm on each side, defended him in their turn against the 
people. ThuWie crossed the square as a prisoner where an 
hour before he had walked as a king. 

His captors took him to the castle : he was pushed into the 
common prison, the door was shut upon him, and the king 
found himself among thieves and murderers, who, not knowing 
him, took him for a companion in crime, and greeted him with 
foul language and hoots of derision. 

A quarter of an hour later the door of the gaol opened and 
Commander Mattel came in: he found Murat standing with 
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head proudly erect and folded arms. There was an expression 
of indefinable loftiness in this half-naked man whose face was 
stained with blood and bespattered with mud. Mattel ^wed 
before him. 

** Commander,” said Murat, recognising his rank by his 
epaulettes, *Mook round you and tell me whether this is a 
prison for a king.” 

Then a strange thing happened : the criminals, who, believing 
Murat their accomplice, had welcomed him with vociferations 
and laughter, now bent before his royal majesty, which had not 
overawed Pellegrino and Trenta Capelli, and retired silently to 
the depths of their dungeon. 

Misfortune had invested Murat with a new power. 

Commander Mattei murmured some excuse, and invited 
Murat to follow him to a room that he had had prepared for 
him ; but before going out, Murat put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a handful of gold and let it fall in a shower in 
the midst of the gaol. 

“ See,” he said, turning towards the prisoners, “ it shall not 
be said that you have received a visit from a king, prisoner 
and crownless as he is, without having received largesse.” 

“ Long live Joachim ! ” cried the prisoners. 

Murat smiled bitterly. Those same words repeated by the 
same number of voices an hour before in the public square, 
instead of resounding in the prison, would have made him King 
of Naples. 

The most important events proceed sometimes from such 
mere trifles, that it seems as if God and the devil must throw 
dice for the life or death of men, for the rise ori^fell of empires. 

Murat followed Commander Mattei : he led him to a little 
room which the porter had put at his disposal. Mattei was 
going to retire when Murat called him back. 

“ Commander,” he said, “ I want a scented bath.” 

“ Sire, it will be difficult to obtain.” 

“ Here are fifty ducats ; let someone buy all the eau de 
Cologne that can be obtained. Ah — ^and let some tailors be 
sent to me,” 
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It will be impossible to find anyone here capable of making 
anything but a peasant’s clothes.” 

“ Send someone to Monteleone to fetch them from there.” 

The commander bowed and went out. 

Murat was in his bath when the Cavaliere Alcala was 
announced, a General and Governor of the town. He had 
sent damask coverlets, curtains, and arm-chairs. Murat was 
touched by this attention, and it gave him fresh composure. 
At two o’clock the same day General Nunziante arrived 
from Santa-Tropea with three thousand men. Murat greeted 
his old acquaintance with pleasure ; but at the first word the 
king perceived that he was before his judge, and that he had 
not come for the purpose of making a visit, but to make an 
official inquiry. 

Murat contented himself with stating that he had been on his 
way from Corsica to Trieste with a passport from the Emperor 
of Austria when stormy weather and lack of provisions had forced 
him to put into Pizzo. All other questions Murat met with a 
stubborn silence ; then at last, wearied by his importunity — 

“General,” he said, “can you lend me some clothes after 
my bath ? ” 

The general understood that he could expect no more in- 
formation, and, bowing to the king, he went out. Ten minutes 
later, a complete uniform was brought to Murat ; he put it on 
immediately, asked for a pen and ink, wrote to the commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian troops at Naples, to the English 
ambassador, and to his wife, to tell them of his detention at Pizzo. 
These letters written, he got up and paced his room for some 
time in eviden^gitation j at last, needing fresh air, he opened 
the window. There was a view of the very beach where he 
had been captured. 

Two men were digging a hole in the sand at the foot of the 
little redoubt. Murat watched them mechanically. When the 
two men had finished, they went into a neighbouring house and 
soon came out, bearing a corpse in their arms. 

The king searched his memory, and indeed it seemed to him 
that in the midst of that terrible scene he had seen someone 
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fell, but who it was he no longer remembered. The corpse 
was quite without covering, but by the long black hair and 
youthful outlines the king recognised Campana, the ^de-de- 
camp he had always loved best. 

This scene, watched from a prison window in the twilight, 
this solitary burial on the shore, in the sand, moved Murat more 
deeply than his own fate. Great tears filled his eyes and fell 
silently down the leonine face. At that moment General 
Nunziante came in and surprised him with outstretched arms 
and face bathed with tears. Murat heard him enter and turned 
round, and seeing the old soldier’s surprise — 

“ Yes, general,” he said, “ I weep ; I weep for that boy, just 
twenty-four, entrusted to me by his parents, whose death I have 
brought about. I weep for that vast, brilliant future which is 
buried in an unknown grave, in an enemy’s country, on a hostile 
shore. Oh, Campana ! Campana 1 if ever I am king again, I 
will raise you a royal tomb.” 

The general had had dinner served in an adjacent room. 
Murat followed him and sat down to table, but he could not eat. 
The sight which he had just witnessed had made him heart- 
broken, and yet without a line on his brow that man had been 
through the battles of Aboukir, Eylau, and Moscow ! After 
dinner, Murat went into his room again, gave his various letters 
to General Nunziante, and begged to be left alone. The general 
went away. 

Murat paced round his room several times, walking with long 
steps, and pausing from time to time before the window, but 
without opening it. 

At last he overcame a deep reluctance, pu*-liis hand on the 
bolt and drew the lattice towards him. 

It was a calm, clear night : one could see the whole shore. 
He looked for Campana’s grave. Two dogs scratching the sand 
showed him the spot. 

The king shut the window violently, and without undressing 
threw himself onto his bed. At last, fearing that his agitation 
would be attributed to personal alarm, he undressed and went 
to bed, to sleep, or seem to sleep all night 
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On the morning of the 9th the tailors whom Murat had asked 
for arrived. He ordered a great many clothes, taking the trouble 
to explain all the details suggested by his fastidious taste. He 
was thus employed when General Nunziante came in. He 
listened sadly to the king’s commands. He had just received 
telegraphic despatches ordering him to try the King of Naples 
by court-martial as a public enemy. But he found the king so 
confident, so tranquil, almost cheerful indeed, that he had not 
the heart to announce his trial to him, and took upon himself 
to delay the opening of operations until he received written in- 
structions. These arrived on the evening of the 12th. They 
were couched in the following terms ; — 

“Naples, October % 1815 

“ Ferdinand, by the grace of God, etc. . . . wills and decrees 
the following : — 

“ Art. I. General Murat is to be tried by court-martial, the 
members whereof are to be nominated by our Minister of War, 

“Art. 2. Only half an hour is to be accorded to the con- 
demned for the exercises of religion. 

“ {Signed) Ferdinand ” 

Another despatch from the minister contained the names of 
the members of the commission. They were : — 

Giuseppe Fosculo, adjutant, commander-in-chief of the staff, 
president. 

Laffaello Scalfaro, chief of the legion of Lower Calabria. 

Latereo Natalf^eutenant-colonel of the Royal Marines. 

Gennaro Lanzetta, lieutenant-colonel of the Engineers. 

W. T., captain of Artillery. 

Francois de Veng^, ditto. 

Francesco Martellari, lieutenant of Artillery. 

Francesco Froio, lieutenant in the 3rd regiment of the line. 

Giovanni della Camera, Public Prosecutor to the Criminal 
Courts of Lower Calabria. 

Francesco Papavassi, registrar, 

n. — ,?6 
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The commission assembled that night. 

On the 13th October, at six o’clock in the morning, Captain 
Stratti came into the king’s prison ; he was sound psleep. 
Stratti was going away again, when he stumbled against a chair ; 
the noise awoke Murat 

What do you want with me, captain ? ” asked the king. 

Stratti tried to speak, but his voice failed him. 

“ Ah ha 1 ” said Murat, “ you must have had news from 
Naples.” 

“Yes, sire,” muttered Stratti. 

“ What are they ? ” said Murat. 

“ Your trial, sire.” 

“ And by whose order will sentence be pronounced, if you 
please? Where will they find peers to judge me? If they 
consider me as a king, I must have a tribunal of kings ; if I 
am a marshal of France, I must have a court of marshals ; if I 
am a general, and that is the least I can be, I must have a 
jury of generals.” 

“ Sire, you are declared a public enemy, and as such you are 
liable to be judged by court-martial : it is the law which you 
instituted yourself for rebels.” 

“ That law was made for brigands, and not for crowned heads, 
sir,” said Murat scornfully. “ I am ready ; let them butcher me 
if they like. I did not think King Ferdinand capable of such 
an action.” 

“ Sire, will you not hear the names of your judges ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I will. It must be a curious list. Read it ; I am 
listening.” 

Captain Stratti read out the names that wt'^fiave enumerated. 
Murat listened with a disdainful smile. 

“ Ah,” he said, as the captain finished, “ it seems that every 
precaution has been taken.” 

“ How, sire ? ” 

“ Yes. Don’t you know that all these men, with the exception 
of Francesco Froio, the reporter, owe their promotion to me ? 
They will be afraid of being accused of sparing me out of gratitude, 
and save one voice, perhaps, the sentence will be unanimous.” 
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*‘Sire, suppose you were to appear before the court, to 
plead your own cause ? ” 

** Silence, sir, silence ! ” said Murat. “ I could not officially 
recognise the judges you have named without tearing too 
many pages of history. Such a tribunal is quite incompetent ; 
I should be disgraced if 1 appeared before it I know 1 
could not save my life, let me at least preserve my royal 
dignity.” 

At this moment Lieutenant Francesco Froio came in to 
interrogate the prisoner, asking his name, his age, and his 
nationality. Hearing these questions, Murat rose with an ex- 
pression of sublime dignity. 

“ I am Joachim Napoleon, King of the Two Sicilies,” he 
answered, “ and I order you to leave me.” 

The registrar obeyed. 

Then Murat partially dressed himself, and asked Stratti if he 
could write a farewell to his wife and children. The Captain 
no longer able to speak, answered by an affirmative sign ; then 
Joachim sat down to the table and wrote this letter : — 

1 “ Dear Caroline of my Heart, — The fatal moment has 
come ; I am to suffer the death penalty. In an hour you 
will be a widow, our children will be fatherless : remember 
me ; never forget my memory. I die innocent ; my life is taken 
from me unjustly. 

“ Good-bye, Achille ; good-bye, Laetitia ; good-bye, Lucien ; 
good-bye, Louise. 

“ Show yourselves worthy of me ; I leave you in a world and 
in a kingdom fto of my enemies. Show yourselves superior 
to adversity, and remember never to think yourselves better 
than you are, remembering what you have been. 

“Farewell. I bless you all. Never curse my memory. 
Remember that the worst pang of my agony is in dying far 
from my children, far from my wife, without a friend to close 
my eyes. Farewell, my own Caroline. Farewell, my children. 

^ We can guarantee the authenticity of this letter, having copied it our> 
selves at Pizso, from the Cavaliere Alcala’s copy of the origin. 
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I send you my blessing, my most tender tears, my last kisses. 
FareweU, farewell Never forget your unhappy father, 

“Joachim Muiuit 

*‘Pizzo, Of/. 13, 1815” 

Then he cut off a lock of his hair and put it in his letter. 
Just then General Nunziante came in ; Murat went to him and 
held out his hand. 

“ General,” he said, “ you are a father, you are a husband, 
one day you will know what it is to part from your wife and 
sons. Swear to me that this letter shall be delivered.” 

“ On my epaulettes,” said the general, ^ wiping his eyes. 

“Come, come, courage, general,” said Murat; “we are 
soldiers, we know how to face death. One favour — you will 
let me give the order to fire, will you not ? ” 

The general signed acquiescence : just then the registrar 
came in with the king^s sentence in his hand. 

Murat guessed what it was. 

“ Read, sir,” he said coldly ; “ I am listening.” 

The registrar obeyed. Murat was right. 

The sentence of death had been carried with only one 
dissentient voice. 

When the reading was finished, the king turned again to 
Nunziante. 

“ General,” he said, “ believe that I distinguish in my mind 
the instrument which strikes me and the hand that wields 
that instrument. I should never have thought that Ferdinand 
would have had me shot like a dog; he does not hesitate 
apparently before such infamy. Very well.^'^We will say no 
more about it. I have challenged my judges, but not my exe- 
cutioners. What time have you fixed for my execution ? ” 

“ Will you fix it yourself, sire ? ” said the general. 

Murat pulled out a watch on which there was a portrait of 
his wife ; by chance he turned up the portrait, and not the face 
of the watch ; he gazed at it tenderly. 

“See, general,” he said, showing it to Nunziante; “it 
' Madame Murat never received this letter. 
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is a portrait of the queen. You know her; is it not like 
her?” 

The general turned away his head. Murat sighed and put 
away the watch. 

“ Well, sire,” said the registrar, ** what time have you fixed ? ” 

“ Ah yes,” said Murat, smiling, “ I forgot why I took out my 
watch when I saw Caroline’s portrait.” 

Then he looked at his watch again, but this time at its face. 

“ Well, it shall be at four o’clock, if you like ; it is past three 
o’clock. I ask for fifty minutes. Is that too much, sir?” 

The registrar bowed and went out The general was about 
to follow him, 

“ Shall I never see you again, Nunziante ? ” said Murat. 

**My orders are to be present at your death, sire, but I 
cannot do it” 

“ Very well, general. I will dispense with your presence at 
the last moment, but I should like to say farewell once more 
and to embrace you.” 

“ I will be near, sire.” 

“ Thank you. Now leave me alone.” 

“ Sire, there are two priests here.” 

Murat made an impatient movement. 

“Will you receive them ? ” continued the general. 

“ Yes ; bring them in.” 

The general went out. A moment later, two priests appeared 
in the doorway. One of them was called Francesco Pellegrino, 
uncle of the man who had caused the king’s death ; the other 
was Don Antonio Masdea. 

“ What do you^ant here ? ” asked Murat. 

“ We come to ask you if you are dying a Christian ? ” 

“ I am dying as a soldier. Leave me.” 

Don Francesco Pellegrino retired. No doubt he felt ill at 
ease before Joachim. But Antonio Masdea remained at the 
door. 

“ Did you not hear me ? ” asked the king. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the old man ; “ but permit me, sire, 
to hope that it was not your last word to me. It is not the 
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first time that I see you or beg something of you. 1 have 
already had occasion to ask a favour of you.” 

“ What was that ? ” e* 

“When your Majesty came to Pizzo in i8io, I asked you 
for 25,000 francs to enable us to finish our church. Your 
Majesty sent me 40,000 francs.” 

“ I must have foreseen that I should be buried there,” said 
Murat, smiling. 

“ Ah, sire, I should like to think that you did not refuse my 
second boon any more than my first. Sire, I entreat you on 
my knees.” 

The old man fell at Murat’s feet. 

“ Die as a Christian 1 ” 

“ That would give you pleasure, then, would it ? ” said the 
king. 

“ Sire, I would give the few short days remaining to me if 
God would grant that His Holy Spirit should fall upon you in 
your last hour.” 

“Well,” said Murat, “hear my confession. I accuse 
myself of having been disobedient to my parents as a child. 
Since I reached manhood I have done nothing to reproach 
myself with.” 

“ Sire, will you give me an attestation that you die in the 
Christian faith ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Murat. 

And he took a pen and wrote : “ I, Joachim Murat, die a 
Christian, believing in the Holy Catholic Church, Apostolic 
and Roman.” 

He signed it. 

“Now, father,” continued the king, “if you have a third 
favour to ask of me, make haste, for in half an hour it will be 
too late.” 

Indeed, the castle clock was striking half-past three. The 
priest signed that he had finished. 

“ Then leave me alone,” said Murat ; and the old man went 
out. 

Murat paced his room for a few moments, then he sat down 
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on his bed and let his head fall into his hands. Doubtless, 
during the quarter of an hour he remained thus absorbed in 
his thoughts, he saw his whole life pass before him, from the 
inn where he had started to the palace he had reached; no 
doubt his adventurous career unrolled itself before him like 
some golden dream, some brilliant fiction, some tale from the 
Arabian Nights, 

His life had gleamed athwart the storm like a rainbow, and 
like a rainbow’s, its two extremities were lost in clouds — the 
clouds of birth and death. At last he roused himself from this 
inward contemplation, and lifted a pale but tranquil face. Then 
he went to the glass and arranged his hair. His strange 
characteristics never left him. The affianced of Death, he was 
adorning himself to meet his bride. 

Four o’clock struck. 

Murat went to the door himself and opened it. 

General Nunziante was waiting for him. 

** Thank you, general,” said Murat. “ You have kept your 
word. Kiss me, and go at once, if you like.” 

The general threw himself into the king’s arms, weeping, 
and utterly unable to speak. 

“ Courage,” said Murat. “You see / am calm.” It was this 
very calmness which broke the general’s heart. He dashed 
out of the corridor, and left the castle, running like a madman. 

Then the king walked out into the courtyard. 

Everything was ready for the execution. 

Nine men and a corporal were ranged before the door of the 
council chamber. Opposite them was a wall twelve feet high. 
Three feet a#t%r from the wall was a stone block: Murat 
mounted it, thus raising himself about a foot above the soldiers 
who were to execute him. Then he took out his watch, kissed 
his wife’s portrait, and fixing his eyes on it, gave the order to 
fire. At the word of command five out of the nine men fired : 
Murat remained standing. The soldiers had been ashamed to 
fire on their king, and had aimed over his head. That moment 
perhaps displayed most gloriously the lion>like courage which 
was Murat’s special attribute. His face never changed, he 
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did not move a muscle ; only gazing at the soldiers with an 
expression of mingled bitterness and gratitude, he said — 

“ Thank you, my friends. Since sooner or later you Yfill be 
obliged to aim true, do not prolong my death-agonies. All I 
ask you is to aim at the heart and spare the face. Now ” 

With the same voice, the same calm, the same expression, 
he repeated the fatal words one after another, without lagging, 
without hastening, as if he were giving an accustomed 
command ; but this time, happier than the first, at the word 
•‘Firel^* he fell pierced by eight bullets, without a sigh, 
without a movement, still holding the watch ^ in his left hand. 

The soldiers took up the body and laid it on the bed where 
ten minutes before he had been sitting, and the captain put 
a guard at the door. 

In the evening a man presented himself, asking to go into 
the death-chamber : the sentinel refused to let him in, and he 
demanded an interview with the governor of the prison. 
Led before him, he produced an order. The commander read 
it with surprise and disgust, but after reading it he led the man 
to the door where he had been refused entrance. 

“ Pass the Signor Luidgi,” he said to the sentinel. 

Ten minutes had hardly elapsed before he came out again, 
holding a bloodstained handkerchief containing something to 
which the sentinel could not give a name. 

An hour later, the carpenter brought the coffin which was to 
contain the king^s remains. The workman entered the room, 
but instantly called the sentinel in a voice of indescribable terror. 

The sentinel half opened the door to see what had caused 
the man’s panic. 

The carpenter pointed to a headless corpse ! 

At the death of King Ferdinand, that head, preserved in spirits 
of wine, was found in a secret cupboard in his bedroom. 

A week after the execution of Pizzo everyone had received 
his reward: Trenta Capelli was made a colonel. General 
Nunziante a marquis, and Luidgi died from the effects of 
poison. 

^ Madame Murat recovered this watch at the price of 200 louis. 
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KARL-LUDWIG SAND 

1819 

O N the 22nd of March 1819, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, a young man, some twenty-three or twenty- 
four years old, wearing the dress of a German student, which con- 
sists of a short frock-coat with silk braiding, tight trousers, and 
high boots, paused upon a little eminence that stands upon the 
road between Kaiserthal and Mannheim, at about three-quarters 
of the distance from the former town, and commands a view of 
the latter, Mannheim is seen rising calm and smiling amid 
gardens which once were ramparts, and which now surround 
and embrace it like a girdle of foliage and flowers. Having 
reached this spot, he lifted his cap, above the peak of which 
were embroidered three interlaced oak leaves in silver, and 
uncovering his brow, stood bareheaded for a moment to feel the 
fresh air that rose from the valley of the Neckar. At first sight 
his irregular features produced a strange impression ; but before 
long the pallor of his face, deeply marked by smallpox, the 
infinite gentleness of his eyes, and the elegant framework of his 
long and flowing black hair, which grew in an admirable curve 
around a broad, high forehead, attracted towards him that 
emotion of sad sympathy to which we yield without inquiring 
its reason or dreaming of resistance. Though it was still early, 
he seemed already to have come some distance, for his boots 
were covered with dust; but no doubt he was nearing his 
destination, for, letting his cap drop, and hooking into his belt 
his long pipe, that inseparable companion of the German 
Bursch^ he drew from his pocket a little note-book, and wrote 
in it with a pencil : ** Left Wanheim at flve in the morning, 
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came in sight of Mannheim at a quarter-past nine.” Then 
putting his note-book back into his pocket, he stood motionless 
for a moment, his lips moving as though in mental piayer, 
picked up his hat, and walked on again with a firm step towards 
Mannheim. 

This young student was Karl-Ludwig Sand, who was coming 
from Jena, by way of Frankfort and Darmstadt, in order to 
assassinate Kotzebue. 

Now, as we are about to set before our readers one of those 
terrible actions for the true appreciation of which the conscience 
is the sole judge, they must allow us to make them fully ac- 
quainted with him whom kings regarded as an assassin, judges 
as a fanatic, and the youth of Germany as a hero. Charles 
Louis Sand was born on the 5th of October 1795 at Wonsiedel, 
in the Fichtel Waldj he was the youngest son of Godfrey 
Christopher Sand, first president and councillor of justice to 
the King of Prussia, and of Dorothea Jane Wilhelmina Schapf, 
his wife. Besides two elder brothers, George, who entered 
upon a commercial career at St. Gall, and Fritz, who was an 
advocate in the Berlin court of appeal, he had an elder sister 
named Caroline, and a younger sister called Julia. 

While still in the cradle he had been attacked by smallpox 
of the most malignant type. The virus having spread through 
all his body, laid bare his ribs, and almost ate away his skull. 
For several months he lay between life and death ; but life at 
last gained the upper hand. He remained weak and sickly, 
however, up to his seventh year, at which time a brain fever 
attacked him, and again put his life in danger. As a compensa- 
tion, however, this fever, when it left him, kerned to carry 
away with it all vestiges of his former illness. From that 
moment his health and strength came into existence; but 
during these two long illnesses his education had remained 
very backward, and it was not until the age of eight that he 
could begin his elementary studies ; moreover, his physical 
sufferings having retarded his intellectual development, he 
needed to work twice as hard as others to reach the same result. 

Seeing the efforts that young Sand made, even while still 
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quite a child, to conquer the defects of his organisation, 
Professor Salfranck, a learned and distinguished man, rector of 
the Jlof gymnasium,^ conceived such an affection for him, that 
when, at a later time, he was appointed director of the 
gymnasium at Ratisbon, he could not part from his pupil, and 
took him with him. In this town, and at the age of eleven years, 
he gave the first proof of his courage and humanity. One day, 
when he was walking with some young friends, he heard cries 
for help, and ran in that direction : a little boy, eight or nine 
years old, had just fallen into a pond. Sand immediately, 
without regarding his best clothes, of which, however, he was 
very proud, sprang into the water, and, after unheard-of efforts 
for a child of his age, succeeded in bringing the drowning boy 
to land. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen. Sand, who had become 
more active, skilful, and determined than many of his elders, 
often amused himself by giving battle to the lads of the town 
and of the neighbouring villages. The theatre of these childish 
conflicts, which in their pale innocence reflected the great 
battles that were at that time steeping Germany in blood, was 
generally a plain extending from the town of Wonsiedel to the 
mountain of St. Catherine, which had ruins at its top, and amid 
the ruins a tower in excellent preservation. Sand, who was 
one of the most eager fighters, seeing that his side had several 
times been defeated on account of its numerical inferiority, 
resolved, in order to make up for this drawback, to fortify the 
tower of St. Catherine, and to retire into it at the next battle, if 
its issue proved unfavourable to him. He communicated this 
plan to his db.^panions, who received it with enthusiasm. A 
week was spent, accordingly, in collecting all possible weapons 
of defence in the tower and in repairing its doors and stairs. 
These preparations were made so secretly that the army of the 
enemy had no knowledge of them. 

Sunday came : the holidays were the days of battle. Whether 
because the boys were ashamed of having been beaten last time, 
or for some other reason, the band to which Sand belonged was 
^ Translator’s note. — “ G)rmnasium” in German means ** college.” 
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even weaker than usual. Sure, however, of a means of retreat, 
he accepted battle, notwithstanding. The struggle was not a 
long one ; the one party was too weak in numbers to Tf^ake 
a prolonged resistance, and began to retire in the best order 
that could be maintained to St. Catherine’s tower, which was 
reached before much damage had been felt. Having arrived 
there, some of the combatants ascended to the ramparts, and 
while the others defended themselves at the foot of the wall, 
began to shower stones and pebbles upon the conquerors. 
The latter, surprised at the new method of defence which was 
now for the first time adopted, retreated a little ; the rest of 
the defenders took advantage of the moment to retire into the 
fortress and shut the door. Great was the astonishment on 
the part of the besiegers : they had always seen that door 
broken down, and lo ! all at once it was presenting to them a 
barrier which preserved the besieged from their blows. Three 
or four went off to find instruments with which to break it 
down, and meanwhile the rest of the attacking force kept the 
garrison blockaded. 

At the end of half an hour the messengers returned, not only 
with levers and picks, but also with a considerable reinforce- 
ment composed of lads from the village to which they had been 
to fetch tools. Then began the assault : Sand and his com- 
panions defended themselves desperately; but it was soon 
evident that, unless help came, the garrison would be forced to 
capitulate. It was proposed that they should draw lots, and 
that one of the besieged should be chosen, who in spite of the 
danger should leave the tower, make his way as best he might 
through the enemy’s army, and go to summon tfet other lads of 
Wonsiedel, who had faint-heartedly remained at home. The tale 
of the peril in which their comrades actually were, the disgrace of 
a surrender, which would fall upon all of them, would no doubt 
overcome their indolence and induce them to make a diversion 
that would allow the garrison to attempt a sortie. This sugges- 
tion was adopted ; but instead of leaving the decision to chance. 
Sand proposed himself as the messenger. As everybody knew 
his courage, his skill, and his lightness of foot, the proposition 
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was unanimously accepted, and the new Decius prepared to 
execute his act of devotion. The deed was not free from 
danger : there were but two means of egress, one by way of 
the door, which would lead to the fugitive’s falling immediately 
into the hands of the enemy ; the other by jumping from a 
rampart so high that the enemy had not set a guard there. 
Sand without a moment’s hesitation went to the rampart, where, 
always religious, even in his childish pleasures, he made a short 
prayer ; then, without fear, without hesitation, with a confidence 
that was almost superhuman, he sprang to the ground: the 
distance was twenty-two feet. Sand flew instantly to Wonsiedel, 
and reached it, although the enemy had despatched their best 
runners in pursuit. Then the garrison, seeing the success of 
their enterprise, took fresh courage, and united their efforts 
against the besiegers, hoping everything from Sand’s eloquence, 
which gave him a great influence over his young companions. 
And, indeed, in half an hour he was seen reappearing at the 
head of some thirty boys of his own age, armed with slings and 
crossbows. The besiegers, on the point of being attacked 
before and behind, recognised the disadvantage of their position 
and retreated. The victory remained with Sand’s party, and all 
the honours of the day were his. 

We have related this anecdote in detail, that our readers may 
understand from the character of the child what was that of the 
man. Besides, we shall see him develop, always calm and 
superior amid small events as amid large ones. 

About the same time Sand escaped almost miraculously from 
two dangers. One day a hod full of plaster fell from a scaffold 
and broke at^hs feet. Another day the Prince of Coburg, who 
during the King of Prussia’s stay at the baths of Alexander, 
was living in the house of Sand’s parents, was galloping home 
with four horses when he came suddenly upon young Karl in a 
gateway ; he could not escape either on the right or the left, 
without running the risk of being crushed between the wall and 
the wheels, and the coachman could not, when going at such a 
pace, hold in his horses : Sand flung himself on his face, and 
the carriage passed over him without his receiving so much as 
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a single scratch either from the horses or the wheels. From 
that moment many people regarded him as predestined, and 
said that the hand of God was upon him. ^ 

Meanwhile political events were developing themselves 
around the boy, and their seriousness made him a man before 
the age of manhood. Napoleon weighed upon Germany like 
another Sennacherib. Staps had tried to play the part of 
Mutius Scsevola, and had died a martyr. Sand was at Hof at 
that time, and was a student of the gymnasium of which his 
good tutor Salfranck was the head. He learned that the man 
whom he regarded as the antichrist was to come and review 
the troops in that town ; he left it at once and went home to 
his parents, who asked him for what reason he had left the 
gymnasium. 

“Because I could not have been in the same town with 
NapHDleon,” he answered, “ without trying to kill him, and I do 
not feel my hand strong enough for that yet.” 

This happened in 1809 ; Sand was fourteen years old. Peace, 
which was signed on the 15 th of October, gave Germany some 
respite, and allowed the young fanatic to resume his studies 
without being distracted by political considerations; but in 
18 1 1 he was occupied by them again, when he learned that the 
gymnasium was to be dissolved and its place taken by a primary 
school. To this the rector Salfranck was appointed as a teacher, 
but instead of the thousand florins which his former appoint- 
ment brought him, the new one was worth only five hundred. 
Karl could not remain in a primary school where he could not 
continue his education ; he wrote to his mother to announce 
this event and to tell her with what equanimity old German 
philosopher had borne it. Here is the answer of Sand^s mother ; 
it will serve to show the character of the woman whose mighty 
heart never belied itself in the midst of the severest suffering ; 
the answer bears the stamp of that German mysticism of which 
we have no idea in France ; — 

“My dear Karl, — You could not have given me a more 
grievous piece of news than that of the event which has just 
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fallen upon your tutor and father by adoption ; nevertheless, 
terrible though it may be, do not doubt that he will resign 
himself to it, in order to give to the virtue of his pupils a great 
example of that submission which every subject owes to the 
king whom God has set over him. Furthermore, be well 
assured that in this world there is no other upright and well 
calculated policy than that which grows out of the old precept, 
‘ Honour God, be just and fear not.’ And reflect also that 
when injustice against the worthy becomes crying, the public 
voice makes itself heard, and uplifts those who are cast down. 

“ But if, contrary to all probability, this did not happen, — if 
God should impose this sublime probation upon the virtue of 
our friend, if the world were to disown him and Providence 
were to become to that degree his debtor, — yet in that case 
there are, believe me, supreme compensations : all the things 
and all the events that occur around us and that act upon us 
are but machines set in motion by a Higher Hand, so as to 
complete our education for a higher world, in which alone we 
shall take our true place. Apply yourself, therefore, my dear 
child, to watch over yourself unceasingly and always, so that 
you may not take great and fine isolated actions for real virtue, 
and may be ready every moment to do all that your duty may 
require of you. Fundamentally nothing is great, you see, and 
nothing small, when things are looked at apart from one 
another, and it is only the putting of things together that 
produces the unity of evil or of good. 

“ Moreover, God only sends the trial to the heart where He 
has put strength, and the manner in which you tell me that 
your master hSs borne the misfortune that has befallen him is 
a fresh proof of this great and eternal truth. You must form 
yourself upon him, my dear child, and if you are obliged to 
leave Hof for Bamberg you must resign yourself to it courage- 
ously. Man has three educations : that which he receives from 
his parents, that which circumstances impose upon him, and 
lastly that which he gives himself ; if that misfortune should 
occur, pray to God that you may yourself worthily complete that 
last education, the most important of all. 

II. — ^27 
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“ I will give you as an example the life and conduct of my 
father, of whom you have not heard very much, for he died 
before you were bom, but whose mind and likeness are repro- 
duced in you only among all your brothers and sisters. The 
disastrous fire which reduced his native town to ashes destroyed 
his fortune and that of his relatives ; grief at having lost every- 
thing — for the fire broke out in the next house to his— cost his 
father his life; and while his mother, who for six years had 
been stretched on a bed of pain where horrible convulsions held 
her fast, supported her three little girls by the needlework that 
she did in the intervals of suffering, he went as a mere clerk 
into one of the leading mercantile houses of Augsburg, where 
his lively and yet even temper made him welcome ; there he 
learned a calling, for which, however, he was not naturally 
adapted, and came back to the home of his birth with a pure 
and stainless heart, in order to be the support of his mother 
and his sisters. 

“ A man can do much when he wishes to do much : join 
your efforts to my prayers, and leave the rest in the hands 
of God.’* 

The prediction of this Puritan woman was fulfilled : a little 
time afterwards rector Salfranck was appointed professor at 
Richembourg, whither Sand followed him ; it was there that the 
events of 1813 found him. In the month of March he wrote 
to his mother : — 

“ I can scarcely, dear mother, express to you how calm and 
happy I begin to feel since I am permitted tb believe in the 
enfranchisement of my country, of which I hear on every side 
as being so near at hand, — of that country which, in my faith in 
God, I see beforehand free and mighty, that country for whose 
happiness I would undergo the greatest sufferings, and even 
death. Take strength for this crisis. If by chance it should 
reach our good province, lift your eyes to the Almighty, then 
carry them back to beautiful rich nature. The goodness 
of God which preserved and protected so many men 
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during the disastrous Thirty Years' War can do and will do 
now what it could and did then. As for me, 1 believe and 
hopd!” 

Leipzig came to justify Sand's presentiments ; then the year 
1814 arrived, and he thought Germany free. 

On the 10th of December in the same year he left Richem- 
bourg with this certificate from his masters ; — 

** Karl Sand belongs to the small number of those elect young 
men who are distinguished at once by the gifts of the mind and 
the faculties of the soul ; in application and work he surpasses 
all his fellow-students, and this fact explains his rapid progress 
in all the philosophical and philological sciences ; in mathe- 
matics only there are still some further studies which he might 
pursue. The most affectionate wishes of his teacher follow him 
on his departure. J. A. Keyn 

“ Rector^ and master of the first class 

“Richembourg, Sept, 15, 1814” 

But it was really the parents of Sand, and in particular his 
mother, who had prepared the fertile soil in which his teachers 
had sowed the seeds of learning; Sand knew this well, for 
at the moment of setting out for the university of Tubingen, 
where he was about to complete the theological studies necessary 
for becoming a pastor, as he desired to do, he wrote to 
them : — 

“ I confess ^hat, like all my brothers and sisters, I owe to 
you that beautiful and great part of my education which I have 
seen to be lacking to most of those around me. Heaven alone 
can reward you by a conviction of having so nobly and grandly 
fulfilled your parental duties, amid many others." 

After having paid a visit to his brother at St. Gall, Sand 
reached Tubingen, to which he had been principally attracted 
by the reputation of Eschenmayer ; he spent that winter quietly, 
and no other incident befell than his admission into an associa- 
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tion of Burschen^ called the Teutonia \ then came Easter of 
1815, and with it the terrible news that Napoleon had landed 
in the Gulf of Juan. Immediately all the youth of Germany 
able to bear arms gathered once more around the banners of 
1813 and 1814. Sand followed the general example ; but the 
action, which in others was an effect of enthusiasm, was in him 
the result of calm and deliberate resolution. He wrote to 
Wonsiedel on this occasion : — 

** April 2,2^ 1813 

** My dear Parents, — Until now you have found me sub- 
missive to your parental lessons and to the advice of my 
excellent masters; until now I have made efforts to render 
myself worthy of the education that God has sent me through 
you, and have applied myself to become capable of spreading 
the word of the Lord through my native land ; and for this 
reason I can to-day declare to you sincerely the decision that 
I have taken, assured that as tender and affectionate parents 
you will calm yourselves, and as German parents and patriots 
you will rather praise my resolution than seek to turn me from it. 

“ The country calls once more for help, and this time the call 
is addressed to me too, for now I have courage and strength. 
It cost me a great inward struggle, believe me, to abstain when 
in 1813 she gave her first cry, and only the conviction held 
me back that thousands of others were then fighting and 
conquering for Germany, while I had to live for the peaceful 
calling to which I was destined. Now it is a question of 
preserving our newly re-established liberty, which in so many 
places has already brought in so rich a harvest. The all- 
powerful and merciful Lord reserves for us this great trial, which 
will certainly be the last ; it is for us, therefore, to show that we 
are worthy of the supreme gift which He has given us, and 
capable of upholding it with strength and firmness. 

“ The danger of the country has never been so great as it is 
now, that is why, among the youth of Germany, the strong 
should support the wavering, that all may rise together. Our 
brave brothers in the north are already assembling from aU 
parts under their banners ; the State of Wurtemburg is pro- 
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claiming a general levy, and volunteers are coming in from 
every quarter, asking to die for their country. I consider it 
my <^ty, too, to fight for my country and for all the dear ones 
whom I love. If I were not profoundly convinced of this truth, 
I should not communicate my resolution to you ; but my family 
is one that has a really German heart, and that would consider 
me as a coward and an unworthy son if I did not follow this 
impulse. I certainly feel the greatness of the sacrifice ; it costs 
me something, believe me, to leave my beautiful studies and 
go to put myself under the orders of vulgar, uneducated people, 
but this only increases my courage in going to secure the 
liberty of my brothers; moreover, when once that liberty is 
secured, if God deigns to allow, I will return to carry them His 
word. 

“ I take leave, therefore, for a time of you, my most worthy 
parents, of my brothers, my sisters, and all who are dear to me. 
As, after mature deliberation, it seems the most suitable thing 
for me to serve with the Bavarians, I shall get myself enrolled, 
for as long as the war may last, with a company of that nation. 
Farewell, then ; live happily ; far away from you as I shall be, I 
shall follow your pious exhortations. In this new track I shall 
still, I hope, remain pure before God, and I shall always try to 
walk in the path that rises above the things of earth and leads 
to those of heaven, and perhaps in this career the bliss of saving 
some souls from their fall may be reserved for me. 

“Your dear image will always be about me; I will always 
have the Lord before my eyes and in my heart, so that I may 
endure joyfully the pains and fatigues of this holy war. Include 
me in your prayers ; God will send you the hope of better times 
to help you in bearing the unhappy time in which we now are. 
We cannot see one another again soon, unless we conquer ; and 
if we should be conquered (which God forbid !), then my last 
wish, which I pray you, I conjure you, to fulfil, my last and 
supreme wish would be that you, my dear and deserving German 
relatives, should leave an enslaved country for some other not 
yet under the yoke. 

” But why should we thus sadden one another’s hearts ? Is 
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not our cause just and holy, and is not God just and holy ? 
How then should we not be victors ? You see that sometimes 
I doubt, so, in your letters, which I am impatiently expecting, 
have pity on me and do not alarm my soul, for in any case we 
shall meet again in another country, and that one will always 
be free and happy. 

“ I am, until death, your dutiful and grateful son, 

“ Karl Sand ” 

These two lines of Komer’s were written as a postscript : — 

“ Perchance above our foemen lying dead 
We may behold the star of liberty.” 

With this farewell to his parents, and with Komer’s poems 
on his lips. Sand gave up his books, and on the loth of May 
we find him in arms among the volunteer chasseurs enrolled 
under the command of Major Falkenhausen, who was at that 
time at Mannheim ; here he found his second brother, who had 
preceded him, and they underwent all their drill together. 

Though Sand was not accustomed to great bodily fatigues, 
he endured those of the campaign with surprising strength, 
refusing all the alleviations that his superiors tried to offer him ; 
for he would allow no one to outdo him in the trouble that he 
took for the good of the country. On the march he invariably 
shared anything that he possessed fraternally with his comrades, 
helping those who were weaker than himself to carry their 
burdens, and, at once priest and soldier, sustaining them by his 
words when he was powerless to do anything more. 

On the i8th of June, at eight o^clock in the evening, he arrived 
upon the field of battle at Waterloo. On the 14th of July he 
entered Paris. 

On the 1 8th of December 1815, Karl Sand and his brother 
were back at Wonsiedel, to the great joy of their family. He 
spent the Christmas holidays and the end of the year with them, 
but his ardour for his new vocation did not allow him to remain 
longer, and on the 7 th of January he reached Erlangen. Then, 
to make up for lost time, he resolved to subject his day to fixed 
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and uniform rules, and to write down every evening what he 
had done since the morning. It is by the help of this journal 
that we are able to follow the young enthusiast, not only in all 
the actions of his life, but also in all the thoughts of his mind 
and all the hesitations of his conscience. In it we find his 
whole self, simple to naivete, enthusiastic to madness, gentle 
even to weakness towards others, severe even to asceticism 
towards himself. One of his great griefs was the expense that 
his education occasioned to his parents, and every useless and 
costly pleasure left a remorse in his heart. Thus, on the 9th 
of February 1816, he wrote : — 

“ I meant to go and visit my parents. Accordingly I went 
to the CommerS’haus, and there I was much amused. N. and 
T. began upon me with the everlasting jokes about Wonsiedel ; 
that went on until eleven o’clock. But afterwards N. and T. 
began to torment me to go to the wine-shop ; I refused as long 
as I could. But as, at last, they seemed to think that it was 
from contempt of them that I would not go and drink a glass 
of Rhine wine with them, I did not dare resist longer. Un- 
fortunately, they did not stop at Braunberger ; and while my 
glass was still half full, N. ordered a bottle of champagne. 
When the first had disappeared, T. ordered a second ; then, 
even before this second bottle was drunk, both of them ordered 
a third in my name and in spite of me. I returned home quite 
giddy, and threw myself on the sofa, where I slept for about an 
hour, and only went to bed afterwards. 

“ Thus passed this shameful day, in which I have not thought 
enough of my kind and worthy parents, who are leading a poor 
and hard life, and in which I suffered myself to be led away by 
the example of people who have money into spending four 
florins — an expenditure which was useless, and which would have 
kept the whole family for two days. Pardon me, my God, 
pardon me, I beseech Thee, and receive the vow that I make 
never to fall into the same fault again. In future I will live even 
more abstemiously than I usually do, so as to repair the fatal 
traces in my poor cash-box of my extravagance, and not to be 
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obliged to ask money of my mother before the day when she 
thinks of sending me some herself.” 

Then, at the very time when the poor young man reproaches 
himself as if with a crime with having spent four florins, one of 
his cousins, a widow, dies and leaves three orphan children. 
He runs immediately to carry the first consolations to the un- 
happy little creatures, entreats his mother to take charge of the 
youngest, and overjoyed at her answer, thanks her thus : — 

“ For the very keen joy that you have given me by your 
letter, and for the very dear tone in which your soul speaks to 
me, bless you, O my mother ! As I might have hoped and 
been sure, you have taken little Julius, and that fills me afresh 
with the deepest gratitude towards you, the rather that, in my 
constant trust in your goodness, I had already in her lifetime 
given our good little cousin the promise that you are fulfilling 
for me after her death.” 

About March, Sand, though he did not fall ill, had an indis- 
position that obliged him to go and take the waters ; his mother 
happened at the time to be at the ironworks of Redwitz, some 
twelve or fifteen miles from Wonsiedel, where the mineral 
springs are found. Sand established himself there with his 
mother, and notwithstanding his desire to avoid interrupting his 
work, the time taken up by baths, by invitations to dinners, 
and even by the walks which his health required, disturbed 
the regularity of his usual existence and awakened his 
remorse. Thus we find these lines written in his journal for 
April 13th : — *• 

“Life, without some high aim towards which all thoughts 
and actions tend, is an empty desert : my day yesterday is a 
proof of this ; I spent it with my own people, and that, of course, 
was a great pleasure to me ; but how did I spend it ? In con- 
tinual eating, so that when I wanted to work I could do nothing 
worth doing. Full of indolence and slackness, I dragged 
myself into the company of two or three sets of people, and 
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came from them in the same state of mind as I went to 
them.” 

Fof these expeditions Sand made use of a little chestnut 
horse which belonged to his brother, and of which he was very 
fond. This little horse had been bought with great difficulty ; 
for, as we have said, the whole family was poor. The following 
note, in relation to the animal, will give an idea of Sand^s 
simplicity of heart : — 

“ jgM April 

“ To-day I have been very happy at the ironworks, and very 
industrious beside my kind mother. In the evening I came 
home on the little chestnut. Since the day before yesterday, 
when he got a strain and hurt his foot, he has been very restive 
and very touchy, and when he got home he refused his food. 
I thought at first that he did not fancy his fodder, and gave him 
some pieces of sugar and sticks of cinnamon, which he likes 
very much ; he tasted them, but would not eat them. The 
poor little beast seems to have some other internal indisposi- 
tion besides his injured foot. If by ill luck he were to become 
foundered or ill, everybody, even my parents, would throw the 
blame on me, and yet I have been very careful and considerate 
of him. My God, my Lord, Thou who canst do things both 
great and small, remove from me this misfortune, and let him 
recover as quickly as possible. If, however. Thou hast willed 
otherwise, and if this fresh trouble is to fall upon us, I will try 
to bear it with courage, and as the expiation of some sin. 
Meanwhile, O my God, I leave this matter in Thy hands, as I 
leave my life ^d my soul.” 

On the 20th of April he wrote : — 

“ The little horse is well ; God has helped me.” 

German manners and customs are so different from ours, and 
contrasts occur so frequently in the same man, on the other 
side of the Rhine, that anything less than all the quotations 
which we have given would have been insufficient to place 
before our readers a true idea of that character made up of 
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artlessness and reason, childishness and strength, depression 
and enthusiasm, material details and poetic ideas, which 
renders Sand a man incomprehensible to us. We will now 
continue the portrait, which still wants a few finishing toifches. 

When he returned to Erlangen, after the completion of his 
“ cure,” Sand read Faust for the first time. At first he was 
amazed at that work, which seemed to him an orgy of genius ; 
then, when he had entirely finished it, he reconsidered his first 
impression, and wrote : — 

“ 4/A May, 

“ Oh, horrible struggle of man and devil 1 What Mephis- 
topheles is in me I feel for the first time in this hour, and I 
feel it, O God, with consternation ! 

“ About eleven at night I finished reading the tragedy, and I 
felt and saw the fiend in myself, so that by midnight, amid my 
tears and despair, I was at last frightened at myself.” 

Sand was falling by degrees into a deep melancholy, from 
which nothing could rouse him except his desire to purify and 
preach morality to the students around him. To anyone who 
knows university life such a task will seem superhuman. Sand, 
however, was not discouraged, and if he could not gain an 
influence over everyone, he at least succeeded in forming 
around him a considerable circle of the most intelligent and 
the best ; nevertheless, in the midst of these apostolic labours 
strange longings for death would overcome him ; he seemed to 
recall heaven and want to return to it ; he called these tempta- 
tions “ homesickness for the souFs country.” 

His favourite authors were Lessing, SchilleiP, Herder, and 
Goethe ; after re-reading the two last for the twentieth time, 
this is what he wrote ; — 

** Good and evil touch each other ; the woes of the young 
Werther and Weisslingen’s seduction are almost the same 
story ; no matter, we must not judge between what is good and 
what is evil in others ; for that is what God will do. I have 
just been spending much time over this thought, and have 
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become convinced that in no circumstances ought we to allow 
ourselves to seek for the devil in others, and that we have no 
right to judge ; the only creature over whom we have received 
the j^ower to judge and condemn is ourself, and that gives us 
enough constant care, business, and trouble. 

“ I have again to-day felt a profound desire to quit this world 
and enter a higher world ; but this desire is rather dejection 
than strength, a lassitude than an upsoaring.” 

The year i8i6 was spent by Sand in these pious attempts 
upon his young comrades, in this ceaseless self-examination, and 
in the perpetual battle which he waged with the desire for death 
that pursued him ; every day he had deeper doubts of himself, 
and on the ist of January 1817 he wrote this prayer in his 
diary : — 

“ Grant to me, O Lord, to me whom Thou hast endowed, in 
sending me on earth, with free will, the grace that in this year 
which we are now beginning I may never relax this constant 
attention, and not shamefully give up the examination of my 
conscience which I have hitherto made. Give me strength to 
increase the attention which I turn upon my own life, and to 
diminish that which I turn upon the life of others ; strengthen 
my will that it may become powerful to command the desires 
of the body and the waverings of the soul ; give me a pious 
conscience entirely devoted to Thy celestial kingdom, that I 
may always belong to Thee, or after failing, may be able to 
return to Thee.” 

Sand was right in praying to God for the year 1817, and his 
fears were a presentiment : the skies of Germany, lightened by 
Leipzig and Waterloo, were once more darkened ; to the 
colossal and universal despotism of Napoleon succeeded the 
individual oppression of those little princes who made up the 
Germanic Diet, and all that the nations had gained by over- 
throwing the giant was to be governed by dwarfs. This was 
the time when secret societies were organised throughout 
Germany ; let us say a few words about them, for the history 
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that we are writing is not only that of individuals, but also that 
of nations, and every time that occasion presents itself we will 
give our little picture a wide horizon. ^ 

The secret societies of Germany, of which, without knowing 
them, we have all heard, seem, when we follow them up, like rivers, 
to originate in some sort of affiliation to those famous clubs of 
the illuminks and the freemasons which made so much stir in 
France at the close of the eighteenth century. At the time of 
the revolution of *89 these different philosophical, political, and 
religious sects enthusiastically accepted the republican doctrines, 
and the successes of our first generals have often been attributed 
to the secret efforts of the members. When Bonaparte, who 
was acquainted with these groups, and was even said to have 
belonged to them, exchanged his general’s uniform for an 
emperor’s cloak, all of them, considering him as a renegade 
and traitor, not only rose against him at home, but tried to 
raise enemies against him abroad ; as they addressed themselves 
to noble and generous passions, they found a response, and 
princes to whom their results might be profitable seemed for a 
moment to encourage them. Among others, Prince Louis of 
Prussia was grandmaster of one of these societies. 

The attempted murder by Staps, to which we have already 
referred, was one of the thunderclaps of the storm ; but its 
morrow brought the peace of Vienna, and the degradation of 
Austria was the death-blow of the old Germanic organisation. 
These societies, which had received a mortal wound in 1806 
and were now controlled by the French police, instead of 
continuing to meet in public, were forced to seek new members 
in the dark. In 1811 several agents of these focieties were 
arrested in Berlin, but the Prussian authorities, following secret 
orders of Queen Louisa, actually protected them, so that they 
were easily able to deceive the French police about their inten- 
tions. About February 1815 the disasters of the French army 
revived the courage of these societies, for it was seen that God 
was helping their cause: the students in particular joined 
enthusiastically in the new attempts that were now begun; 
many colleges enrolled themselves almost entire, and chose 
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their principals and professors as captains ; the poet Komer, 
killed on the i8th of October at Leipzig, was the hero of this 
campaign. 

The triumph of this nation^ movement, which twice carried 
the Prussian army — largely composed of volunteers — to Paris, 
was followed, when the treaties of 1815 and the new Germanic 
constitution were made known, by a terrible reaction in 
Germany. All these young men who, exiled by their princes, 
had risen in the name of liberty, soon perceived that they had 
been used as tools to establish European despotism; they 
wished to claim the promises that had been made, but the 
policy of Talleyrand and Mettemich weighed on them, and 
repressing them at the first words that they uttered, compelled 
them to shelter their discontent and their hopes in the 
universities, which, enjoying a kind of constitution of their 
own, more easily escaped the investigations made by the spies 
of the Holy Alliance; but, repressed as they were, these 
societies continued nevertheless to exist, and kept up com- 
munications by means of travelling students, who, bearing verbal 
messages, traversed Germany under the pretence of botanising, 
and, passing from mountain to mountain, sowed broadcast 
those luminous and hopeful words of which peoples are always 
greedy and kings always fear. 

We have seen that Sand, carried away by the general move- 
ment, had gone through the campaign of 1815 as a volunteer, 
although he was then only nineteen years old. On his return, 
he, like others, had found his golden hopes deceived, and it 
is from this period that we find his journal assuming the tone 
of mysticism and sadness which our readers must have remarked 
in^'it. He soon entered one of these associations, the Teutonia ; 
and from that moment, regarding the great cause which he had 
taken up as a religious one, he attempted to make the con- 
spirators worthy of their enterprise, and thus arose his attempts 
to inculcate moral doctrines, in which he succeeded with some, 
but failed with the majority. Sand had succeeded, however, 
in forming around him a certain circle of Puritans, composed 
of about sixty to eighty students, all belonging to the group 
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of the Burschenschafi which continued its political and religious 
course despite all the jeers of the opposing group — the Land- 
manschaft. One of his friends called Dittmar and he®were 
pretty much the chiefs, and although no election had given 
them their authority, they exercised so much influence upon 
what was decided that in any particular case their fellow-adepts 
were sure spontaneously to obey any impulse that they might 
choose to impart. The meetings of the Burscken took place 
upon a little hill crowned by a ruined castle, which was situated 
at some distance from Erlangen, and which Sand and Dittmar 
had called the Ruttli, in memory of the spot where Walter 
Fiirst, Melchthal, and Stauffachcr had made their vow to deliver 
their country; there, under the pretence of students* games, 
while they built up a new house with the ruined fragments, 
they passed alternately from symbol to action and from action 
to symbol. 

Meanwhile the association was making such advances 
throughout Germany that not only the princes and kings of 
the German confederation, but also the great European powers, 
began to be uneasy. France sent agents to bring home reports, 
Russia paid agents on the spot, and the persecutions that 
touched a professor and exasperated a whole university often 
arose from a note sent by the Cabinet of the Tuileries or of 
St. Petersburg. 

It was amid the events that began thus that Sand, after 
commending himself to the protection of God, began the year 
1817, in the sad mood in which we have just seen him, and 
in which he was kept rather by a disgust for things as they were 
than by a disgust for life. On the 8th of May, preyed upon 
by this melancholy, which he cannot conquer, and which comes 
from the disappointment of all his political hopes, he writes 
in his diary : — 

“ I still find it impossible to set seriously to work, and this 
idle temper, this humour of hypochondria which casts its black 
veil over everything in life, continues and grows in spite of the 
moral activity which I imposed on myself yesterday.** 
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In the holidays, fearing to burden his parents with any 
additional expense, he will not go home, and prefers to make 
a walking tour with his friends. No doubt this tour, in 
addition to its recreative side, had a political aim. Be that 
as it may, Sand^s diary, during the period of the journey, shows 
nothing but the names of the towns through which he passed. 
That we may have a notion of Sand*s dutifulness to his parents, 
it should be said that he did not set out until he had obtained 
his mother’s permission. On their return. Sand, Dittmar, 
and their friends the Burschen^ found their Ruttli sacked 
by their enemies of the Landmannschaft \ the house that 
they had built was demolished and its fragments dispersed. 
Sand took this event for an omen, and was greatly depressed 
by it. 

“ It seems to me, O my God ! ” he says in his journal, “ that 
everything swims and turns around me. My soul grows darker 
and darker \ my moral strength grows less instead of greater ; 
I work and cannot achieve ; walk towards my aim and do not 
reach it ; exhaust myself, and do nothing great. The days of 
life flee one after another ; cares and uneasiness increase ; I see 
no haven anywhere for our sacred German cause. The end 
will be that we shall fall, for I myself waver. O Lord and 
Father ! protect me, save me, and lead me to that land from 
which we are for ever driven back by the indifference of 
wavering spirits.” 

About this time a terrible event struck Sand to the heart : 
his friend Dittmar was drowned. This is what he wrote in his 
diary on the very morning of the occurrence : — 

“ Oh, almighty God ! What is going to become of me ? 
For the last fortnight I have been drawn into disorder, and have 
not been able to compel myself to look fixedly either backward 
or forward in my life, so that from the 4th of June up to the 
present hour my journal has remained empty. Yet every day 
I might have had occasion to praise Thee, O my God, but 
my soul is in anguish. Lord, do not turn from me ; the more 
are the obstacles the more need is there of strength.” 
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In the evening he added these few words to the lines that 
he had written in the morning : — 

“ Desolation, despair, and death over my friend, over m^ very 
deeply loved Dittmar.” 

This letter which he wrote to his family contains the account 
of the tragic event : — 

“ You know that when my best friends. A., C., and Z., were 
gone, I became particularly intimate with my well-beloved 
Dittmar of Anspach ; Dittmar, that is to say a true and worthy 
German, an evangelical Christian, something more, in short, 
than a man ! An angelic soul, always turned toward the good, 
serene, pious, and ready for action ; he had come to live in a 
room next to mine in Professor Grunler’s house ; we loved each 
other, upheld each other in our efforts, and, well or ill, bore our 
good or evil fortune in common. On this last spring evening, 
after having worked in his room and having strengthened our- 
selves anew to resist all the torments of life and to advance 
towards the aim that we desired to attain, we went, about seven 
in the evening, to the baths of Redwitz. A very black storm 
was rising in the sky, but only as yet appeared on the horizon. 
E., who was with us, proposed to go home, but Dittmar persisted, 
saying that the canal was but a few steps away. God permitted 
that it should not be I who replied w^ith these fatal words. So 
we went on. The sunset was splendid : I see it still ; its violet 
clouds all fringed with gold, for I remember the smallest details 
of that evening. 

“ Dittmar went down first ; he was the only '5ne of us who 
knew how to swim ; so he walked before us to show us the depth. 
The water was about up to our chests, and he, who preceded 
us, was up to his shoulders, when he warned us not to go 
farther, because he was ceasing to feel the bottom. He 
immediately gave up his footing and began to swim, but scarcely 
had he made ten strokes when, having reached the place where 
the river separates into two branches, he uttered a cry, and as 
he was trying to get a foothold, disappeared. We ran at once 
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to the bank, hoping to be able to help him more easily ; but 
we had neither poles nor ropes within reach, and, as I have 
told you, neither of us could swim. Then we called for help 
witff all our might. At that moment Dittmar reappeared, and 
by an unheard-of effort seized the end of a willow branch that 
was hanging over the water ; but the branch was not strong 
enough to resist, and our friend sank again, as though he had been 
struck by apoplexy. Can you imagine the state in which we were, 
we his friends, bending over the river, our fixed and haggard 
eyes trying to pierce its depths ? My God, my God ! how was 
it we did not go mad ? 

“ A great crowd, however, had run up at our cries. For two 
hours they sought for him with boats and drag-hooks ; and at 
last they succeeded in drawing his body from the gulf. Yester- 
day we bore it solemnly to the field of rest. 

“ Thus with the end of this spring has begun the serious 
summer of my life. I greeted it in a grave and melancholy 
mood, and you behold me now, if not consoled, at least 
strengthened by religion, which, thanks to the merits of Christ, 
gives me the assurance of meeting my friend in heaven, from 
the heights of which he will inspire me with strength to support 
the trials of this life ; and now I do not desire anything more 
except to know you free from all anxiety in regard to me.” 

Instead of serving to unite the two groups of students in a 
common grief, this accident, on the contrary, did but intensify 
their hatred of each other. Among the first persons who ran 
up at the cries of Sand and his companion was a member of the 
Landmannscfihft who could swim, but instead of going to 
Ditt mar’s assistance he exclaimed, “ It seems that we shall get 
rid of one of these dogs of Burschen ; thank God ! ” Notwith- 
standing this manifestation of hatred, which, indeed, might be 
that of an individual and not of the whole body, the Burschen 
invited their enemies to be present at Dittmar’s funeral. A 
brutal refusal, and a threat to disturb the ceremony by insults 
to the corpse, formed their sole reply. The Burschen then 
warned the authorities, who took suitable measures, and all 
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Dittmar’s friends followed his coffin sword in hand. ^Beholding 
this calm but resolute demonstration, the Landmannschaft did 
not dare to carry out their threat, and contented themsejves 
with insulting the procession by laughs and songs. 

Sand wrote in his journal ; — 

“ Dittmar is a great loss to all of us, and particularly to me ; he 
gave me the overflow of his strength and life ; he stopped, as 
it were, with an embankment, the part of my character that is 
irresolute and undecided. From him it is that I have learned 
not to dread the approaching storm, and to know how to fight 
and die.” 

Some days after the funeral Sand had a quarrel about 
Dittmar with one of his former friends, who had passed over 
from the Burschen to the Landmannschaft^ and who had made 
himself conspicuous at the time of the funeral by his indecent 
hilarity. It was decided that they should fight the next day, and 
on the same day Sand wrote in his journal : — 

“ To-morrow I am to fight with P. G. ; yet Thou knowest, O 
my God, what great friends we formerly were, except for a 
certain mistrust with which his coldness always inspired me \ 
but on this occasion his odious conduct has caused me to 
descend from the tenderest pity to the profoundest hatred. 

“ My God, do not withdraw Thy hand either from him or 
from me, since we are both fighting like men ! Judge only by 
our two causes, and give the victory to that which is the more 
just. If Thou shouldst call me before Thy supreme tribunal, I 
know very well that I should appear burdened v^ith an eternal 
malediction ; and indeed it is not upon myself that I reckon 
but upon the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ Come what may, be praised and blessed, O my God ! 

“ My dear parents, brothers, and friends, I commend you to 
the protection of God.” 

Sand waited in vain for two hours next day : his adversary 
did not come to the meeting-place. 

The loss of Dittmar, however, by no means produced the 
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result upon Sand that might have been expected, and that he 
himself seems to indicate in the regrets he expressed for him. 
Deprived of that strong soul upon which he rested, Sand 
understood that it was his task by redoubled energy to make 
the death of Dittmar less fatal to his party. And indeed he 
continued singly the work of drawing in recruits which they 
had been carrying on together, and the patriotic conspiracy was 
not for a moment impeded. 

The holidays came, and Sand left Erlangen to return no 
more. From Wonsiedel he was to proceed to Jena, in order to 
complete his theological studies there. After some days spent 
with his family, and indicated in his journal as happy. Sand 
went to his new place of abode, where he arrived some time 
before the festival of the Wartburg. This festival, established 
to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, was 
regarded as a solemnity throughout Germany, and although the 
princes well knew that it was a centre for the annual renewal 
of affiliation to the various societies, they dared not forbid it. 
Indeed, the manifesto of the Teutonic Association was exhibited 
at this festival and signed by more than two thousand deputies 
from different universities of Germany. This was a day of joy 
for Sand ; for he found in the midst of new friends a great 
number of old ones. 

The Government, however, which had not dared to attack 
the Association by force, resolved to undermine it by opinion. 
M. de Stauren published a terrible document, attacking the 
societies, and founded, it was said, upon information furnished 
by Kotzebue. • This publication made a great stir, not only at 
Jena, but throughout all Germany. Here is the trace of this 
event that we find in Sand^s journal : — 


November 

" To-day, after working with much ease and assiduity, I went 
out about four with E. As we crossed the market-place 
we heard Kotzebue’s new and venomous insult read. By what 
a fury that man is possessed against the Burschen and against 
all who love Germany ! ” 
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Thus for the first time and in these terms Sand^s journal 
presents the name of the man whom, eighteen months later, he 
was to slay. o 

On the 29 th, in the evening, Sand writes again : — 

“ To-morrow I shall set out courageously and joyfully from this 
place for a pilgrimage to Wonsiedel ; there I shall find my 
large-hearted mother and my tender sister Julia; there I shall 
cool my head and warm my heart. Probably I shall be present 
at my good Fritz’s marriage with Louisa, and at the baptism of 
my very dear Durchmith’s first-born. God, O my Father, as 
Thou hast been with me during my sad course, be with me still 
on my happy road.” 

This journey did in fact greatly cheer Sand. Since DittmaPs 
death his attacks of hypochondria had disappeared. While 
Dittmar lived he might die ; Dittmar being dead, it was his 
part to live. 

On the nth of December he left Wonsiedel, to return to 
Jena, and on the 31st of the same month he wrote this prayer 
in his journal : — 

merciful Saviour! I began this year with prayer, and 
in these last days I have been subject to distraction and ill- 
disposed. When I look backward, I find, alas I that I have not 
become better ; but I have entered more profoundly into life, 
and, should occasion present, I now feel strength to act. 

“ It is because Thou hast always been with me. Lord, even 
when I was not with Thee.” 

If our readers have followed with some attention the different 
extracts from the journal that we have placed before them, they 
must have seen Sand’s resolution gradually growing stronger 
and his brain becoming excited. From the beginning of the 
year 1818, one feels his view, which long was timid and 
wandering, taking in a wider horizon and fixing itself on a 
nobler aim. He is no longer ambitious of the pastor’s simple 
life or of the narrow influence which he might gain in a little 
community, and which, in his juvenile modesty, had seemed 
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the height of good fortune and happiness ; it is now his native 
land, his German people, nay, all humanity, which he embraces 
in his gigantic plans of political regeneration. Thus, on the 
fi3^eaf of his journal for the year i8i8, he writes ; — 

“ Lord, let me strengthen myself in the idea that I have con- 
ceived of the deliverance of humanity by the holy sacrifice of 
Thy Son. Grant that I may be a Christ for Germany, and that, 
like and through Jesus, I may be strong and patient in suffering.** 

But the anti-republican pamphlets of Kotzebue increased in 
number and gained a fatal influence upon the minds of rulers. 
Nearly all the persons who were attacked in these pamphlets 
were known and esteemed at Jena; and it may easily be 
comprehended what effects were produced by such insults upon 
these young heads and noble hearts, which carried conviction 
to the point of blindness and enthusiasm to that of fanaticism. 

Thus, here is what Sand wrote in his diary on the 5 th of 
May : — 

“ Lord, what causes this melancholy anguish which has again 
taken possession of me ? But a firm and constant will surmounts 
everything, and the idea of the country gives joy and courage to 
the saddest and the weakest. When I think of that, I am always 
amazed that there is none among us found courageous enough 
to drive a knife into the breast of Kotzebue or of any other 
traitor.** 

Still dominated by the same thought, he continues thus on 
the 1 8th of May : — 

“ A man is nothing in comparison with a nation ; he is a 
unity compared with millions, a minute compared with a 
century. A man, whom nothing precedes and nothing follows, 
is bom, lives, and dies in a longer or shorter time, which, 
relatively to eternity, hardly equals the duration of a lightning 
flash. A nation, on the contrary, is immortal.** 

From time to time, however, amid these thoughts that bear 
the impress of that political fatality which was driving him 
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towards the deed of bloodshed, the kindly and joyous youth 
reappears. On the 24th of June he writes to his mother : — 

I have received your long and beautiful letter, accompaifled 
by the very complete and well-chosen outfit which you send 
me. The sight of this fine linen gave me back one of the joys 
of my childhood. These are fresh benefits. My prayers never 
remain unfulfilled, and I have continual cause to thank you and 
God. I receive, all at once, shirts, two pairs of fine sheets, a 
present of your work, and of Julia’s and Caroline’s work, 
dainties and sweetmeats, so that I am still jumping with joy 
and I turned three times on my heels when I opened the little 
parcel Receive the thanks of my heart, and share, as giver, 
in the joy of him who has received. 

“To-day, however, is a serious day, the last day of spring 
and the anniversary of that on which I lost my noble and 
good Dittmar. I am a prey to a thousand different and con- 
fused feelings ; but I have only two passions left in me which 
remain upright and like two pillars of brass support this whole 
chaos — the thought of God and the love of my country.” 

During all this time Sand’s life remains apparently calm 
and equal ; the inward storm is calmed ; he rejoices in his 
application to work and his cheerful temper. However, from 
time to time, he makes great complaints to himself of his 
propensity to love dainty food, which he does not always 
find it possible to conquer. Then, in his self-contempt, he calls 
himself “ fig-stomach ” or “ cake-stomach.” But amid all this 
the religious and political exaltation continues. He makes 
a propagandist journey with his friends to Leipzig, to Wittem- 
berg, and to Berlin, and visits all the battlefields near to the road 
that he follows. On the i8th of October he is back at Jena, 
where he resumes his studies with more application than ever. 
It is among such university studies that the year 1818 closes 
for him, and we should hardly suspect the terrible resolution 
which he has taken, were it not that we find in his journal this 
last note, dated the 31st of December : — 
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finish the last day of this year i8i8, then, in a serious 
and solemn mood, and I have decided that the Christmas 
feast which has just gone by will be the last Christmas feast 
theft I shall celebrate. If anything is to come of our efforts, if 
the cause of humanity is to assume the upper hand in our 
country, if in this faithless epoch any noble feelings can spring 
up afresh and make way, it can only happen if the wretch, the 
traitor, the seducer of youth, the infamous Kotzebue, falls ! I 
am fully convinced of this, and until I have accomplished the 
work upon which I have resolved, I shall have no rest. Lord, 
Thou who knowest that I have devoted my life to this great 
action, I only need, now that it is fixed in my mind, to beg of 
Thee true firmness and courage of soul.” 

Here Sand’s diary ends; he had begun it to strengthen 
himself ; he had reached his aim ; he needed nothing more. 
From this moment he was occupied by nothing but this single 
idea, and he continued slowly to mature the plan in his head 
in order to familiarise himself with its execution ; but all the 
impressions arising from this thought remained in his own 
mind, and none was manifested on the surface. To everyone 
else he was the same ; but for some little time past, a complete 
and unaltered serenity, accompanied by a visible and cheerful 
return of inclination towards life, had been noticed in him. 
He had made no change in the hours or the duration of his 
studies ; but he had begun to attend the anatomical classes 
very assiduously. One day he was seen to give even more 
than his customary attention to a lesson in which the professor 
was demonstrating the various functions of the heart ; he 
examined with the greatest care the place occupied by it in the 
chest, asking to have some of the demonstrations repeated two 
or three times, and when he went out, questioning some of the 
young men who were following the medical courses, about the 
susceptibility of the organ, which cannot receive ever so slight 
a blow without death ensuing from that blow : all this with so 
perfect an indifference and calmness that no one about him 
conceived any suspicion. 
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Another day, A S., one of his friends, came into his room. 
Sand, who had heard him coming up, was standing by the 
table, with a paper-knife in his hand, waiting for him ; dir^tly 
the visitor came in. Sand flung himself upon him, struck nim 
lightly on the forehead, and then, as he put up his hands to ward 
off the blow, struck him rather more violently in the chest ; 
then, satisfied with his experiment, said — 

“You see, when you want to kill a man, that is the way to 
do it ; you threaten the face, he puts up his hands, and while 
he does so you thrust a dagger into his heart.” 

The two young men laughed heartily over this murderous 
demonstration, and A. S. related it that evening at the wine- 
shop as one of the peculiarities of character that were common 
in his friend. After the event, the pantomime explained itself. 

The month of March arrived. Sand became day by day 
calmer, more affectionate, and kinder ; it might be thought that 
in the moment of leaving his friends for ever he wished to 
leave them an ineffaceable remembrance of him. At last he 
announced that on account of several family affairs he was 
about to undertake a little journey, and set about all his 
preparations with his usual care, but with a serenity never 
previously seen in him. Up to that time he had continued to 
work as usual, not relaxing for an instant ; for there was a 
possibility that Kotzebue might die or be killed by somebody 
else before the term that Sand had fixed to himself, and in that 
case he did not wish to have lost time. On the 7 th of March 
he invited all his friends to spend the evening with him, and 
announced his departure for the next day but one, the 9th. 
All of them then proposed to him to escort him for some leagues, 
but Sand refused ; he feared lest this demonstration, innocent 
though it were, might compromise them later on. He set 
forth alone, therefore, after having hired his lodgings for 
another half-year, in order to obviate any suspicion, and went 
by way of Erfurt and Eisenach, in order to visit the Wart burg. 
From that place he went to Frankfort, where he slept on the 
17th, and on the morrow he continued his journey by way of 
Darmstadt. At last, on the 23rd, at nine in the morning, he 
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arrived at the top of the little hill where we found him at the 
beginning of this narrative. Throughout the journey he had 
been the amiable and happy young man whom no one could 
see ^thout liking. 

Having reached Mannheim, he took a room at the Weinberg, 
and wrote his name as “ Henry ” in the visitors* list. He imme- 
diately inquired where Kotzebue lived. The councillor dwelt 
near the church of the Jesuits ; his house was at the comer of 
a street, and though Sand’s informants could not tell him 
exactly the letter, they assured him it was not possible to 
mistake the house. ^ 

Sand went at once to Kotzebue’s house : it was about ten 
o’clock ; he was told that the councillor went to walk for an 
hour or two every morning in the park of Mannheim. Sand 
inquired about the path in which he generally walked, and 
about the clothes he wore, for never having seen him he could 
only recognise him by the description. Kotzebue chanced to 
take another path. Sand walked about the park for an hour, 
but seeing no one who corresponded to the description given 
him, went back to the house. Kotzebue had come in, but was 
at breakfast and could not see him. 

Sand went back to the Weinberg, and sat down to the midday 
table d^hdtCy where he dined with an appearance of such calm- 
ness, and even of such happiness, that his conversation, which 
was now lively, now simple, and now dignified, was remarked 
by everybody. At five in the afternoon he returned a third 
time to the house of Kotzebue, who was giving a great dinner 
that day; but orders had been given to admit Sand. He 
was shown irfto a little room opening out of the anteroom, and 
a moment after, Kotzebue came in. 

Sand then performed the drama which he had rehearsed 
upon his friend A. S. Kotzebue, finding his face threatened, 
put his hands up to it, and left his breast exposed ; Sand at 
once stabbed him to the heart; Kotzebue gave one cry, 
staggered, and fell back into an arm-chair : he was dead. 

At the cry a little girl of six years old ran in, one of those charm- 
^ At Mannheim houses are marked by letters, not by numbers. 
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ing German children, with the faces of cherubs, blue-eyed, with 
long flowing hair. She flung herself upon the body of Kotzebue, 
calling her father with piercing cries. Sand, standing at the 
door, could not endure this sight, and without going farther, he 
thrust the dagger, still covered with Kotzebue’s blood, up to 
the hilt into his own breast. Then, seeing to his surprise 
that notwithstanding the terrible wound he had just given 
himself he did not feel the approach of death, and not wishing 
to fall alive into the hands of the servants who were running 
in, he rushed to the staircase. The persons who were invited 
were just coming in; they, seeing a young man, pale and 
bleeding and with a knife in his breast, uttered loud cries, and 
stood aside, instead of stopping him. Sand therefore passed 
down the staircase and reached the street door ; ten paces off, 
a patrol was passing, on the way to relieve the sentinels at the 
castle ; Sand thought these men had been summoned by the 
cries that followed him ; he threw himself on his knees in the 
middle of the street, and said, “ Father, receive my soul I ” 

Then, drawing the knife from the wound, he gave himself a 
second blow below the former, and fell insensible. 

Sand was carried to the hospital and guarded with the 
utmost strictness ; the wounds were serious, but, thanks to the 
skill of the physicians who were called in, were not mortal ; 
one of them even healed eventually ; but as to the second, the 
blade having gone between the costal pleura and the pulmonary 
pleura, an effusion of blood occurred between the two layers, so 
that, instead of closing the wound, it was kept carefully open, in 
order that the blood extravasated during the night might be drawn 
off every morning by means of a pump, as it done in the 
operation for empysemia. Notwithstanding these cares. Sand 
was for three months between life and death. 

When, on the 26th of March, the news of Kotzebue’s assassina- 
tion came from Mannheim to Jena, the academic senate caused 
Sand’s room to be opened, and found two letters — one addressed 
to his friends of the Burschenschaft^ in which he declared that 
he no longer belonged to their society, since he did not wish 
that their brotherhood should include a man about to die on 
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the scaffold. The other letter, which bore this superscription, 
“ To my nearest and dearest,” was an exact account of what he 
meant to do, and of the motives which had made him deter- 
mine^pon this act. Though the letter is a little long, it is so 
solemn and so antique in spirit, that we do not hesitate to 
present it in its entirety to our readers : — 

“ To all my own 

“ Loyal and eternally cherished souls ; 

“Why. add still further to your sadness? I asked myself, 
and I hesitated to write to you ; but my silence would have 
wounded the religion of the heart ; and the deeper a grief the 
more it needs, before it can be blotted out, to drain to the 
dregs its cup of bitterness. Forth from my agonised breast, 
then ; forth, long and cruel torment of a last conversation, 
which alone, however, when sincere, can alleviate the pain of 
parting. 

“ This letter brings you the last farewell of your son and your 
brother. 

“ The greatest misfortune of life for any generous heart is 
to see the cause of God stopped short in its developments 
by our fault ; and the most dishonouring infamy would be to 
suffer that the fine things acquired bravely by thousands of 
men, and for which thousands of men have joyfully sacrificed 
themselves, should be no more than a transient dream, without 
real and positive consequences. The resurrection of our Ger- 
man life was begun in these last twenty years, and particularly 
in the sacred year 1813, with a courage inspired by God. But 
now the housw of our fathers is shaken from the summit to the 
base. Forward ! let us raise it, new and fair, and such as the 
true temple of the true God should be. 

“ Small is the number of those who resist, and who wish 
to oppose themselves as a dyke against the torrent of the pro- 
gress of higher humanity among the German people. \Vhy 
should vast whole masses bow beneath the yoke of a perverse 
minority ? And why, scarcely healed, should we fall back into 
a worse disease than that which we are leaving behind ? 
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** Many of these seducers, and those are the most infamous, 
are playing the game of corruption with us ; among them is 
Kotzebue, the most cunning and the worst of all, a real talking 
machine emitting all sorts of detestable speech and peirficious 
advice. His voice is skilful in removing from us all anger and 
bitterness against the most unjust measures, and is just such 
as kings require to put us to sleep again in that old lazy 
slumber which is the death of nations. Every day he odiously 
betrays his country, and nevertheless, despite his treason, 
remains an idol for half Germany, which, dazzled by him, accepts 
unresisting the poison poured out by him in his periodic pam- 
phlets, wrapped up and protected as he is by the seductive 
mantle of a great poetic reputation. Incited by him, the 
princes of Germany, who have forgotten their promises, will 
allow nothing free or good to be accomplished ; or if anything 
of the kind is accomplished in spite of them, they will league 
themselves with the French to annihilate it. That the history 
of our time may not be covered with eternal ignominy, it is 
necessary that he should fall. 

*‘I have always said that if we wish to find a great and 
supreme remedy for the state of abasement in which we are, 
none must shrink from combat nor from suffering; and the 
real liberty of the German people will only be assured when the 
good citizen sets himself or some other stake upon the game, 
and when every true son of the country, prepared for the 
struggle for justice, despises the good things of this world, 
and only desires those celestial good things which death holds 
in charge. 

“Who then will strike this miserable hireling, this venal 
traitor ? 

“ I have long been waiting in fear, in prayer, and in tears — I 
who am not born for murder — for some other to be beforehand 
with me, to set me free, and suffer me to continue my way 
along the sweet and peaceful path that I had chosen for myself. 
Well, despite my prayers and my tears, he who should strike 
does not present himself ; indeed, every man, like myself, has 
a right to count upon some other, and everyone thus counting, 
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every hour’s delay, but makes our state worse ; for at any moment 
— and how deep a shame would that be for us ! — Kotzebue may 
leav^ Germany, unpunished, and go to devour in Russia the 
treasures for which he has exchanged his honour, his conscience, 
and his German name. Who can preserve us from this shame, 
if every man, if I myself, do not feel strength to make myself 
the chosen instrument of God’s justice ? Therefore, forward ! 
It shall be I who will courageously rush upon him (do not be 
alarmed), on him, the loathsome seducer ; it shall be I who will 
kill the traitor, so that his misguiding voice, being extinguished, 
shall cease to lead us astray from the lessons of history and 
from the Spirit of God. An irresistible and solemn duty impels 
me to this deed, ever since I have recognised to what high 
destinies the German nation may attain during this century, 
and ever since I have come to know the dastard and hypocrite 
who alone prevents it from reaching them ; for me, as for every 
German who seeks the public good, this desire has become 
a strict and binding necessity. May I, by this national venge- 
ance, indicate to all upright and loyal consciences where the 
true danger lies, and save our vilified and calumniated societies 
from the imminent danger that threatens them ! May I, in 
short, spread terror among the cowardly and wicked, and 
courage and faith among the good ! Speeches and writings 
lead to nothing ; only actions work. 

“I will act, therefore; and though driven violently away 
from my fair dreams of the future, I am none the less full of 
trust in God ; I even experience a celestial joy, now that, like 
the Hebrcws^when they sought the promised land, I see traced 
before me, through darkness and death, that road at the end 
of which I shall have paid my debt to my country. 

“ Farewell, then, faithful hearts : true, this early separation 
is hard ; true, your hopes, like my wishes, are disappointed ; 
but let us be consoled by the primary thought that we have 
done what the voice of our country called upon us to do ; that, 
you know, is the principle according to which I have always 
lived. You will doubtless say among yourselves, * Yet, thanks 
to our sacrifices, he had learned to know life and to taste the 
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jo^rs of earth, and he seemed deeply to love his native country 
and the humble estate to which he was called.’ Alas, yes, that 
is true ! Under your protection, and amid your numberless 
sacrifices, my native land and life had become profoundly dear 
to me Yes, thanks to you, I have penetrated into the Eden 
of knowledge, and have lived the free life of thought ; thanks 
to you, I have looked into history, and have then returned to 
my own conscience to attach myself to the solid pillars of faith 
in the Eternal. 

Yes, I was to pass gently through this life as a preacher 
of the gospel; yes, in my constancy to my calling 1 was to 
be sheltered from the storms of this existence. But would 
that suffice to avert the danger that threatens Germany ? And 
you yourselves, in your infinite love, should you not rather 
push me on to risk my life for the good of all? So many 
modern Greeks have fallen already to free their country from 
the yoke of the Turks, and have died almost without any result 
and without any hope ; and yet thousands of fresh martyrs keep 
up their courage and are ready to fall in their turn ; and should 
I, then, hesitate to die ? 

“ That I do not recognise your love, or that your love is but 
a trifling consideration with me, you will not believe. What 
else should impel me to die if not my devotion to you and to 
Germany, and the need of proving this devotion to my family 
and my country ? 

“You, mother, will say, ‘Why have I brought up a son 
whom I loved and who loved me, for whom I have undergone 
a thousand cares and toils, who, thanks to my prayers and my 
example, was impressionable to good influences, and from whom, 
after my long and weary course, I hoped to receive attentions 
like those which I had given him ? Why does he now aban- 
don me?* 

“ Oh, my kind and tender mother ! Yes, you will perhaps 
say that; but could not the mother of anyone else say the 
same, and everything go off thus in words when there is need 
to act for the country ? And if no one would act, what would 
become of that mother of us all who is called Germany ? 
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**But no; such complaints are far from you, you noble 
woman 1 I understood your appeal once before, and at this 
present hour, if no one came forward in the German cause, you 
yoursllf would urge me to the fight. I have two brothers and 
two sisters before me, all noble and loyal. They will remain to 
you, mother ; and besides, you will have for sons all the children 
of Germany who love their country. 

“ Every man has a destiny which he has to accomplish : 
mine is devoted to the action that I am about to undertake ; 
if I were to live another fifty years, I could not live more 
happily than I have done lately. Farewell, mother : I commend 
you to the protection of God ; may He raise you to that joy 
which misfortunes can no longer trouble ! Take your grand- 
children, to whom I should so much have liked to be a loving 
friend, to the top of our beautiful mountains soon. There, on 
that altar raised by the Lord Himself in the midst of Germany, 
let them devote themselves, swearing to take up the sword as 
soon as they have strength to lift it, and to lay it down only when 
our brethren are all united in liberty, when all Germans, having 
a liberal constitution, are great before the Lord, powerful against 
their neighbours, and united among themselves. 

“May my country ever raise her happy gaze to Thee, 
Almighty Father ! May Thy blessing fall abundantly upon her 
harvests ready to be cut and her armies ready for battle, and 
recognising the blessings that Thou hast showered upon us, may 
the German nation ever be first among nations to rise and 
uphold the cause of humanity, which is Thy image upon 
earth ! 

“ Your eternally attached son, brother, and friend, 

“ Karl Ludwig Sand 


“Jena, the beginning of March 1819" 

Sand, who, as we have said, had at first been taken to the 
hospital, was removed at the end of three months to the prison 

at Mannheim, where the governor, Mr. G , had caused a 

room to be prepared for him. There he remained two months 
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longer in a state of extreme weakness: his left arm was 
completely paralysed ; his voice was very weak ; every move- 
ment gave him horrible pain, and thus it was not until the 
nth of August — that is to say, five months after the everft that 
we have narrated — that he was able to write to his tamily 
the following letter ; — 

“ My very dear Parents, — ^The grand-duke*s commission 
of inquiry informed me yesterday that it might be possible I 
should have the intense joy of a visit from you, and that I might 
perhaps see you here and embrace you — ^you, mother, and some 
of my brothers and sisters. 

“ Without being surprised at this fresh proof of your motherly 
love, I have felt an ardent remembrance reawaken of the happy 
life that we spent gently together. Joy and grief, desire and 
sacrifice, agitate my heart violently, and I have had to weigh 
these various impulses one against the other, and with the force 
of reason, in order to resume mastery of myself and to take a 
decision in regard to my wishes. 

“ The balance has inclined in the direction of sacrifice. 

“ You know, mother, how much joy and courage a look from 
your eyes, daily intercourse with you, and your pious and high- 
minded conversation, might bring me during my very short 
time. But you also know my position, and you are too well 
acquainted with the natural course of all these painful inquiries, 
not to feel as I do, that such annoyance, continually recurring, 
would greatly trouble the pleasure of our companionship, if it 
did not indeed succeed in entirely destroying it. Then, 
mother, after the long and' fatiguing journey that you would 
be obliged to make in order to see me, think of the terrible 
sorrow of the farewell when the moment came to part in this 
world. Let us therefore abide by the sacrifice, according to 
God’s will, and let us yield ourselves only to that sweet 
community of thought which distance cannot interrupt, in 
which I find my only joys, and which, in spite of men, will 
always be granted us by the Lord, our Father. 

“ As for my physical state, I know nothing about it You see. 
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however, since at last I am writing to you myself, that I have 
come past my first uncertainties. As for the rest, I know too 
little of the structure of my own body to give any opinion as to 
whib my wounds may determine for it Except that a little 
strength has returned to me, its state is still the same, and I 
endure it calmly and patiently; for God comes to my help, 
and gives me courage and firmness. He will help me, believe 
me, to find all the joys of the soul and to be strong in 
mind. Amen. 

“ May you live happy ! — Your deeply respectful son, 

“ Karl-Ludwig Sand ” 

A month after this letter came tender answers from all the 
family. We will quote only that of Sand^s mother, because it 
completes the idea which the reader may have formed already 
of this great-hearted woman, as her son always calls her. 

“ Dear, inexpressibly dear Karl, — How sweet it was 
to me to see the writing of your beloved hand after so long a 
time ! No journey would have been so painful and no road so 
long as to prevent me from coming to you, and I would go, in 
deep and infinite love, to any end of the earth in the mere 
hope of catching sight of you. 

“ But, as I well know both your tender affection and your 
profound anxiety for me, and as you give me, so firmly and 
upon such manly reflection, reasons against which I can say 
nothing, and which I can but honour, it shall be, my well- 
beloved Karl, as you have wished and decided. We will 
continue, wi?liout speech, to communicate our thoughts ; but 
be satisfied, nothing can separate us; I enfold you in my 
soul, and my maternal thoughts watch over you. 

“ May this infinite love which upholds us, strengthens us, and 
leads us all to a better life, preserve, dear Karl, your courage 
and firmness. 

“Farewell, and be invariably assured that I shall never cease 
to love you strongly and deeply. 

“Your faithful mother, who loves you to eternity.” 

II. — 29 
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Sand replied : — 


** January 1820, from my isle of Patmos 

“My dear Parents, Brothers, and Sisters, — In ^ the 
middle of the month of September last year I received, 
through the grand-duke’s special commission of inquiry, 
whose humanity you have already appreciated, your dear letters 
of the end of August and the beginning of September, 
which had such magical influence that they inundated me 
with joy by transporting me into the inmost circle of your 
hearts. 

“ You, my tender father, you write to me on the sixty-seventh 
anniversary of your birth, and you bless me by the outpouring 
of your most tender love. 

“You, my well-beloved mother, you deign to promise the 
continuance of your maternal affection, in which I have at all 
times constantly believed; and thus I have received the 
blessings of both of you, which, in my present position, will 
exercise a more beneficent influence upon me than any of 
the things that all the kings of the earth, united together, 
could grant me. Yes, you strengthen me abundantly by your 
blessed love, and I render thanks to you, my beloved parents, 
with that respectful submission that my heart will always 
inculcate as the first duty of a son. 

“ But the greater your love and the more affectionate your 
letters, the more do I suffer, I must acknowledge, from the 
voluntary sacrifice that we have imposed upon ourselves in not 
seeing one another; and the only reason, my dear parents, 
why I have delayed to reply to you, was to give myself time to 
recover the strength which I had lost. 

“ You too, dear brother-in-law and dear sister, assure me of 
your sincere and uninterrupted attachment. And yet, after the 
fright that I have spread among you all, you seem not to 
know exactly what to think of me ; but my heart, full of grati- 
tude for your past kindness, comforts itself ; for your actions 
speak and tell me that, even if you wished no longer to love me 
as 1 love you, you would not be able to do otherwise. These 
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actions mean more to me at this hour than any possible pro- 
testations, nay, than even the tenderest words. 

** And you also, my kind brother, you would have consented 
to fturry with our beloved mother to the shores of the Rhine, 
to tliis place where the real links of the soul were welded 
between us, where we were doubly brothers but tell me, are 
you not really here, in thought and in spirit, when I consider 
the rich fountain of consolation brought me by your cordial and 
tender letter ? 

“ And you, kind sister-in-law, as you showed yourself from 
the first, in your delicate tenderness, a true sister, so I find you 
again at present There are still the same tender relations, 
still the same sisterly affection ; your consolations, which emanate 
from a deep and submissive piety, have fallen refreshingly into 
the depths of my heart. But, dear sister-in-law, I must tell you, 
as well as the others, that you are too liberal towards me in 
dispensing your esteem and praises, and your exaggeration has 
cast me back face to face with my inmost judge, who has shown 
me in the mirror of my conscience the image of my every 
weakness. 

“You, kind Julia, you desire nothing else but to save me 
from the fate that awaits me, and you assure me in your own 
name and in that of you all, that you, like the others, would 
rejoice to endure it in my place ; in that I recognise you fully, 
and I recognise, too, those sweet and tender relations in which 
we have been brought up from childhood. Oh, be comforted, 
dear Julia; thanks to the protection of God, I promise you that 
it will be eas^ to me, much easier than I should have thought, 
to bear what rails to my lot. 

“ Receive, then, all of you, my warm and sincere thanks for 
having thus rejoiced my heart. 

“ Now that I know from these strengthening letters that, like 
the prodigal son, the love and goodness of my family are 
greater on my return than at my departure, I will, as carefully 
as possible, paint for you my physical and moral state, and 1 

^ It was in the neighbourhood of Mannheim that Karl and his brother 
met under the same banner in 1815. 
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pray God to supplement my words by His strength, so that 
my letter may contain an equivalent of what yours brought 
to me, and may help you to reach that state of calm and serenity 
to which I have myself attained. ^ 

“ Hardened, by having gained power over m3rself, against the 
good and the ill of this earth, you know already that of late 
years I have lived only for moral joys, and I must say that, 
touched by my efforts, doubtless, the Lord, who is the sacred 
fount of all that is good, has rendered me apt in seeking them 
and in tasting them to the full. God is ever near me, as 
formerly, and I find in Him the sovereign principle of the 
creation of all things ; in Him, our holy Father, not only con- 
solation and strength, but an unalterable Friend, full of the 
holiest love, who will accompany me in all places where I may 
need His consolations. Assuredly, if He had turned from me, 
or if I had turned away my eyes from Him, I should now find 
myself very unfortunate and wretched ; but by His grace, on 
the contrary, lowly and weak creature as I am, He makes me 
strong and powerful against whatever can befall me. 

“ What I have hitherto revered as sacred, what I have desired 
as good, what I have aspired to as heavenly, has in no respect 
changed now. And I thank God for it, for I should now be 
in great despair if I were compelled to recognise that my heart 
had adored deceptive images and enwrapped itself in fugitive 
chimeras. Thus my faith in these ideas and my pure love for 
them, guardian angels of my spirit as they are, increase moment 
by moment, and will go on increasing to my end, and I hope 
that I may pass all the more easily from this world into eternity. 
I pass my silent life in Christian exaltation and humility, and 1 
sometimes have those visions from above through which I have, 
from my birth, adored heaven upon earth, and which give me 
power to raise myself to the Lord upon the eager wings of my 
prayers. My illness, though long, painful, and cruel, has always 
been sufficiently mastered by my will to let me busy myself to 
some result with history, positive sciences, and the finer parts of 
religious education, and when my suffering became more violent 
and for a time interrupted these occupations, 1 struggled success- 
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fully, nevertheless, against ennui ; for the memories of the past, my 
resignation to the present, and my faith in the future were rich 
enough and strong enough in me and round me to prevent my 
falkng from my terrestrial paradise. According to my principles, 
I would never, in the position in which I am and in which I 
have placed myself, have been willing to ask anything for my 
own comfort; but so much kindness and care have been 
lavished upon me, with so much delicacy and humanity, — which, 
alas ! I am unable to return, — by every person with whom I have 
been brought into contact, that wishes which I should not have 
dared to frame in the most private recesses of my heart have been 
more than exceeded. I have never been so much overcome by 
bodily pains that I could not say within myself, while I lifted 
my thoughts to heaven, * Come what may of this ray.' And 
great as these pains have been, I could not dream of comparing 
them with those sufferings of the soul that we feel so profoundly 
and poignantly in the recognition of our weaknesses and 
faults. 

“ Moreover, these pains seldom now cause me to lose con- 
sciousness; the swelling and inflammation never made great 
headway, and the fever has always been moderate, though for 
nearly ten months I have been forced to remain lying on my 
back, unable to raise myself, and although more than forty 
pints of matter have come from my chest at the place where 
the heart is. No, on the contrary, the wound, though still 
open, is in a good state; and I owe that not only to the 
excellent nursing around me, but also to the pure blood that 
I received from you, my mother. Thus I have lacked neither 
earthly assfitance nor heavenly encouragement. Thus, on the 
anniversary of my birth, I had every reason — oh, not to curse 
the hour in which I was born, but, on the contrary, after serious 
contemplation of the world, to thank God and you, my dear 
parents, for the life that you have given me ! I celebrated it, on 
thef 1 8th of October, by a peaceful and ardent submission to the 
holy will of God. On Christmas Day I tried to put myself 
into the temper of children who are devoted to the Lord ; and 
with God's help the new year will pass like its predecessor, in 
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bodily pain, perhaps, but certainly in spiritual joy. And with 
this wish, the only one that I form, 1 address myself to you, 
my dear parents, and to you and yours, my dear brothers and 
sisters. ® 

“ I cannot hope to see a twenty-fifth new year ; so may^the 
prayer that I have just made be granted ! May this picture 
of my present state afford you some tranquillity, and may this 
letter that I write to you from the depths of my heart not only 
prove to you that I am not unworthy of the inexpressible love 
that you all display, but, on the contrary, ensure this love to 
me for eternity. 

“ Within the last few days I have also received your dear 
letter of the and of December, my kind mother, and the grand- 
duke’s commission has deigned to let me also read my kind 
brother’s letter which accompanied yours. You give me the 
best of news in regard to the health of all of you, and send me 
preserved fruits from our dear home. I thank you for them 
from the bottom of my heart. What causes me most joy in 
the matter is that you have been solicitously busy about me 
in summer as in winter, and that you and my dear Julia 
gathered them and prepared them for me at home, and I 
abandon my whole soul to that sweet enjoyment 

“I rejoice sincerely at my little cousin’s coming into the 
world ; I joyfully congratulate the good parents and the grand- 
parents ; I transport myself, for his baptism, into that beloved 
parish, where I offer him my affection as his Christian brother, 
and call down on him all the blessings of heaven. 

“ We shall be obliged, I think, to give up this correspond- 
ence, so as not to inconvenience the grand-duke’s cibmmission. 
I finish, therefore, by assuring you once more, but for the last 
time, perhaps, of my profound filial submission and of my 
fraternal affection. — Your most tenderly attached 

“ Karl-Ludwig Sand ” 

Indeed, from that moment all correspondence between Karl 
and his family ceased, and he only wrote to them, when he 
knew his fate, one more letter, which we shall see later on. 
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We have seen by what attentions Sand was surrounded ; their 
humanity never flagged for an instant. It is the truth, too, 
that no one saw in him an ordinary murderer, that many 
pitied him under their breath, and that some excused him 
alotKl. The very commission appointed by the grand-duke 
prolonged the affair as much as possible ; for the severity of 
Sand’s wounds had at first given rise to the belief that there 
would be no need of calling in the executioner, and the 
commission was well pleased that God should have under- 
taken the execution of the judgment. But these expectations 
were deceived : the skill of the doctor defeated, not indeed the 
wound, but death. Sand did not recover, but he remained 
alive j and it began to be evident that it would be needful to 
kill him. 

Indeed, the Emperor Alexander, who had appointed Kotzebue 
his councillor, and j who was under no misapprehension as to the 
cause of the murder, urgently demanded that justice should 
take its course. The commission of inquiry was therefore 
obliged to set to work; but as its members were sincerely 
desirous of having some pretext to delay their proceedings, 
they ordered that a physician from Heidelberg should visit 
Sand and make an exact report upon his case ; as Sand was 
kept lying down and as he could not be executed in his bed, 
they hoped that the physician^s report, by declaring it impossible 
for the prisoner to rise, would come to their assistance and 
necessitate a further respite. 

The chosen doctor came accordingly to Mannheim, and 
introducing himself to Sand as though attracted by the 
interest that he inspired, asked him whether he did not feel 
somewhat better, and whether it would be impossible to rise. 
Sand looked at him for an instant, and then said, with a 
smile — 

“ I understand, sir ; they wish to know whether I am strong 
enough to mount a scaffold : I know nothing about it myself, 
but we will make the experiment together.” 

With these words he rose, and accomplishing, with super- 
human courage, what he had not attempted for fourteen 
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months, walked twice round the room, came back to his bed, 
upon which he seated himself, and said — 

“ You see, sir, I am strong enough ; it would therefore be 
wasting precious time to keep my judges longer about liny 
affair ; so let them deliver their judgment, for nothing %ow 
prevents its execution.” 

The doctor made his report ; there was no way of retreat ; 
Russia was becoming more and more pressing, and on the 5 th 
of May 1820 the high court of justice delivered the following 
judgment, which was confirmed on the 12th by His Royal 
Highness the Grand-Duke of Baden : — 

“ In the matters under investigation, and after administration 
of the interrogatory and hearing the defences, and considering 
the united opinions of the court of justice at Mannheim and 
the further consultations of the court of justice which declare 
the accused, Karl Sand of Wonsiedel, guilty of murder, even 
on his own confession, upon the person of the Russian 
imperial Councillor of State, Kotzebue ; it is ordered accord- 
ingly, for his just punishment and for an example that may 
debtor other people, that he is to be put from life to death by 
the sword. 

“ All the costs of these investigations, including those occa- 
sioned by his public execution, will be defrayed from the funds of 
the law department, on account of his want of means.” 

We see that, though it condemned the accused to death, 
which indeed could hardly be avoided, the sentence was both 
in form and substance as mild as possible, since, though Sand 
was convicted, his poor family was not reduced by tiie expenses 
of a long and costly trial to complete ruin. 

Five days were still allowed to elapse, and the verdict was 
not announced until the 17th. When Sand was informed that 
two councillors of justice were at the door, he guessed that 
they were coming to read his sentence to him; he asked a 
moment to rise, which he had done but once before, in the 
instance already narrated, during fourteen months. And 
indeed he was so weak that he could not stand to hear the 
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sentence, and after having greeted the deputation that death 
sent to him, he asked to sit down, saying that he did so 
not from cowardice of soul but from weakness of body ; then 
he aided, You are welcome, gentlemen ; for I have suffered 
so much for fourteen months past that you come to me as 
angels of deliverance.” 

He heard the sentence quite unaffectedly and with a gentle 
smile upon his lips ; then, when the reading was finished, he 
said — 

“I look for no better fate, gentlemen, and when, more 
than a year ago, I paused on the little hill that overlooks the 
town, I saw beforehand the place where my grave would be ; 
and so I ought to thank God and man for having prolonged 
my existence up to to-day.” 

The councillors withdrew ; Sand stood up a second time to 
greet them on their departure, as he had done on their 
entrance ; then he sat down again pensively in his chair, by 

which Mr. G , the governor of the prison, was standing. After 

a moment of silence, a tear appeared at each of the condemned 
man’s eyelids, and ran down his cheeks ; then turning suddenly 

to Mr. G , whom he liked very much, he said, “ I hope that 

my parents would rather see me die by this violent death than 
of some slow and shameful disease. As for me, I am glad that 
I shall soon hear the hour strike in which my death will satisfy 
those who hate me, and those whom, according to my principles, 
I ought to hate.” 

Then he wrote to his family ; — 

• “Mannheim 

“ 17M of the month of springs 1820 

“Dear Parents, Brothers, and Sisters, — You should 
have received my last letters through the grand -duke’s 
commission; in them I answered yours, and tried to con- 
sole you for my position by describing the state of my soul 
as it is, the contempt to which I have attained for everything 
fragile and earthly, and by which one must necessarily be over- 
come when such matters are weighed against the fulfilment of 
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an idea, or that intellectual liberty which alone can nourish 
the soul ; in a word, 1 tiied to console you by the assurance 
that the feelings, principles, and convictions of which I formerly 
spoke are faithfully preserved in me and have remained eActly 
the same ; but I am sure all this was an unnecessary precau- 
tion on my part, for there was never a time when you asked 
anything else of me than to have God before my eyes and in 
my heart ; and you have seen how, under your guidance, this 
precept so passed into my soul that it became my sole object 
of happiness for this world and the next ; no doubt, as He 
was in and near me, God will be in and near you at the 
moment when this letter brings you the news of my sentence. 
I die willingly, and the Lord will give me strength to die as 
one ought to die. 

“ I write to you perfectly quiet and calm about all things, 
and I hope that your lives too will pass calmly and tranquilly 
until the moment when our souls meet again full of fresh force 
to love one another and to share eternal happiness together. 

“ As for me, such as I have lived as long as I have known 
myself — that is to say, in a serenity full of celestial desires and 
a courageous and indefatigable love of liberty, such I am 
about to die. 

** May God be with you and with me ! — Your son, brother, 
and friend, Karl-Ludwig Sand ” 

From that moment his serenity remained untroubled ; 
during the whole day he talked more gaily than usual, slept 
well, did not awake until half-past seven, said that he felt 
stronger, and thanked God for visiting him thus. ** 

The nature of the verdict had been known since the day 
before, and it had been learned that the execution was fixed 
for the 2 oth of May — that is to say, three full days after the 
sentence had been read to the accused. 

Henceforward, with Sand’s permission, persons who wished 
to speak to him and whom he was not reluctant to see, were 
admitted : three among these paid him long and noteworthy 
visits. 
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One was Major Holzungen, of the Baden army, who was in 
command of the patrol that had arrested him, or rather picked 
him up, dying, and carried him to the hospital. He asked 
him Whether he recognised him, and Sand’s head was so clear 
when*he stabbed himself, that although he saw the major 
only for a moment and had never seen him again since, he 
remembered the minutest details of the costume which he had 
been wearing fourteen months previously, and which was the 
full-dress uniform. When the talk fell upon the death to 
which Sand was to submit at so early an age, the major pitied 
him; but Sand answered, with a smile, “There is only one 
difference between you and me, major ; it is that I shall die 
for my convictions, and you will die for someone else’s 
convictions.” 

After the major came a young student from Jena whom 
Sand had known at the university. He happened to be in 
the duchy of Baden and wished to visit him. Their recog- 
nition was touching, and the student wept much ; but Sand 
consoled him with his usual calmness and serenity. 

Then a workman asked to be admitted to see Sand, on the 
plea that he had been his schoolfellow at Wonsiedel, and 
although he did not remember his name, he ordered him to 
be let in : the workman reminded him that he had been one 
of the little army that Sand had commanded on the day of 
the assult of St. Catherine’s tower. This indication guided 
Sand, who recognised him perfectly, and then spoke with 
tender affection of his native place and his dear mountains. 
He further charged him to greet his family, and to beg his 
mother, fathef, brothers, and sisters once more not to be 
grieved on his account, since the messenger who undertook 
to deliver his last words could testify in how calm and joyful 
a temper he was awaiting death. 

To this workman succeeded one of the guests whom Sand 
had met on the staircase directly after Kotzebue’s death. 
He asked him whether he acknowledged his crime and 
whether he felt any repentance. Sand replied, “ I had 
thought about it during a whole year. 1 have been thinking 
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of it for fourteen months, and my opinion has never varied in 
any respect : I did what I should have done.” 

After the departure of this last visitor, Sand sent for Mr, 

G , the governor of the prison, and told him that he dbould 

like to talk to the executioner before the execution, since he 
wished to ask for instructions as to how he should hold him- 
self so as to render the operation most certain and easy. Mr. 

G made some objections, but Sand insisted with his usual 

gentleness, and Mr. G at last promised that the man in 

question should be asked to call at the prison as soon as he 
arrived from Heidelberg, where he lived. 

The rest of the day was spent in seeing more visitors and 
in philosophical and moral talks, in which Sand developed 
his social and religious theories with a lucidity of expression 
and an elevation of thought such as he had, perhaps, never 
before shown. The governor of the prison, from whom I 
heard these details, told me that he should all his life regret 
that he did not know shorthand, so that he might have noted 
all these thoughts, which would have formed a pendant to the 
Phsedo. 

Night came. Sand spent part of the evening writing ; it is 
thought that he was composing a poem ; but no doubt he 
burned it, for no trace of it was found. At eleven he went 
to bed, and slept until six in the morning. Next day he bore 
the dressing of his wound, which was always very painful, with 
extraordinary courage, without fainting, as he sometimes did, 
and without suffering a single complaint to escape him : he 
had spoken the truth ; in the presence of death God gave him 
the grace of allowing his strength to return. Vhe operation 
was over ; Sand was lying down as usual, and Mr. G-~ — was 
sitting on the foot of his bed, when the door opened and a 

man came in and bowed to Sand and to Mr. G . The 

governor of the prison immediately stood up, and said to 
Sand in a voice the emotion of which he could not conceal, 
“The person who is bowing to you is Mr. Widemann of 
Heidelberg, to whom you wished to speak.” 

Then Sand’s face was lighted up by a strange joy ; he sat 
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up and said, ‘‘Sir, you are welcome.” Then, making his 
visitor sit down by his bed, and taking his hand, he began to 
thank him for being so obliging, and spoke in so intense a 
tone %nd so gentle a voice, that Mr. Widemann, deeply moved, 
could* not answer. Sand encouraged him to speak and to 
give him the details for which he wished, and in order to re- 
assure him, said, “ Be firm, sir ; for I, on my part, will not 
fail you : I will not move ; and even if you should need two 
or three strokes to separate my head from my body, as I am 
told is sometimes the case, do not be troubled on that 
account.” 

Then Sand rose, leaning on Mr. G , to go through with the 

executioner the strange and terrible rehearsal of the drama in 
which he was to play the leading part on the morrow. Mr. 
Widemann made him sit in a chair and take the required 
position, and went into all the details of the execution with 
him. Then Sand, perfectly instructed, begged him not to 
hurry and to take his time. Then he thanked him before- 
hand; “for,” added he, “afterwards I shall not be able.” 
Then Sand returned to his bed, leaving the executioner paler 
and more trembling than himself. All these details have been 

preserved by Mr. G ; for as to the executioner, his emotion 

was so great that he could remember nothing. 

After Mr. Widemann, three clergymen were introduced, with 
whom Sand conversed upon religious matters : one of them 
stayed six hours with him, and on leaving him told him that 
he was commissioned to obtain from him a promise of not 
speaking to the people at the place of execution. Sand gave 
the promise, *and added, “Even if I desired to do so, my 
voice has become so weak that people could not hear it” 

Meanwhile the scaffold was being erected in the meadow 
that extends on the left of the road to Heidelberg. It was a 
platform five to six feet high and ten feet wide each way. As it 
was expected that, thanks to the interest inspired by the 
prisoner and to the nearness to Whitsuntide, the crowd would 
be immense, and as some movement from the universities was 
apprehended, the prison guards had been trebled, and General 
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Neustein had been ordered to Mannheim from Carlsruhe, with 
twelve hundred infantry, three hundred and fifty cavalry, and a 
company of artillery with guns. 

On the afternoon of the 19th there arrived, as had^been 
foreseen, so many students, who took up their abode fh the 
neighbouring villages, that it was decided to put forward the horn 
of the execution, and to let it take place at five in the morning 
instead of at eleven, as had been arranged. But Sand’s consent 
was necessary for this ; for he could not be executed until three 
full days after the reading of his sentence, and as the sentence 
had not been read to him till half-past ten Sand had a right 
to live till eleven o’clock. 

Before four in the morning the officials went into the 
condemned man’s room ; he was sleeping so soundly that they 
were obliged to awaken him. He opened his eyes with a smile, 
as was his custom, and guessing why they came, asked, “ Can 
I have slept so well that it is already eleven in the morning ? ” 
They told him that it was not, but that they had come to ask 
his permission to put forward the time; for, they told him, 
some collision between the students and the soldiers was feared, 
and as the military preparations were very thorough, such a 
collision could not be otherwise than fatal to his friends. Sand 
answered that he was ready that very moment, and only asked 
time enough to take a bath, as the ancients were accustomed 
to do before going into battle. But as the verbal authorisation 
which he had given was not sufficient, a pen and paper were 
given to Sand, and he wrote, with a steady hand and in his 
usual writing : — 

** I thank the authorities of Mannheim for anticipating my 
most eager wishes by making my execution six hours earlier. 

“ Sit nomen Domini benedictum.^ 

“ From the prison room. May 20th, day of my deliverance. 

" Karl-Ludwig Sand ” 

When Sand had given these two lines to the recorder, the 
physician came to him to dress his wound, as usual Sand 
^ ** Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
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looked at him with a smile, and then asked, ** Is it really worth 
the trouble ? ” 

You will be stronger for it,” answered the physician, 

“ 'Shen do it,” said Sand. 

A Bath was brought Sand lay down in it, and had his long 
and beautiful hair arranged with the greatest care; then his 
toilet being completed, he put on a frock-coat of the German 
shape — that is to say, short and with the shirt collar turned 
back over the shoulders, close white trousers, and high boots. 
Then Sand seated himself on his bed and prayed some time 
in a low voice with the clergy ; then, when he had finished, he 
said these two lines of Komer’s : — 

“All that is earthly is ended, 

And the life of heaven begins.” 

He next took leave of the physician and the priests, saying to 
them, “ Do not attribute the emotion of my voice to weakness 
but to gratitude.” Then, upon these gentlemen offering to 
accompany him to the scaffold, he said, “ There is no need ; 
I am perfectly prepared, at peace with God and with my 
conscience. Besides, am I not almost a Churchman myself? ” 
And when one of them asked whether he was not going out of 
life in a spirit of hatred, he returned, “ Why, good heavens I 
have I ever felt any ? ” 

An increasing noise was audible from the street, and Sand 
said again that he was at their disposal and that he was ready. 
At this moment the executioner came in with his two 
assistants ; he was dressed in a long wadded black coat, beneath 
which he hid liis sword. Sand offered him his hand affection- 
ately ; and as Mr. Widemann, embarrassed by the sword which 
he wished to keep Sand from seeing, did not venture to come 
forward. Sand said to him, “ Come along and show me your 
sword ; I have never seen one of the kind, and am curious to 
know what it is like.” 

Mr. Widemann, pale and trembling, presented the weapon 
to him ; Sand examined it attentively, and tried the edge with 
his finger. 
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“ Come/’ said he, ** the blade is good ; do not tremble, and 

all will go well.” Then, turning to Mr. G , who was weepings 

he said to him, “ You will be good enoi^h, will you not, to 
do me the service of leading me to the scaffold ? ” 

Mr. G— made a sign of assent with his head, for he could 
not answer. Sand took his arm, and spoke for the third time, 
saying once more, ** Well, what are you waiting for, gentlemen ? 

I am ready.” 

When they reached the courtyard, Sand saw all the prisoners 
weeping at their windows. Although he had never seen them, 
they were old friends of his ; for every time they passed his 
door, knowing that the student who had killed Kotzebue lay 
within, they used to lift their chains, that he might not be 
disturbed by the noise. 

All Mannheim was in the streets that led to the place of 
execution, and many patrols were passing up and down. On 
the day when the sentence was announced the whole town 
had been sought through for a chaise in which to convey Sand 
to the scaffold, but no one, not even the coachbuilders, would 
either let one out or sell one ; and it had been necessary, there- 
fore, to buy one at Heidelberg without saying for what purpose. 
Sand found this chaise in the courtyard, and got into it with 

Mr. G . Turning to him, he whispered in his ear, “Sir, 

if you see me turn pale, speak my name to me, my name only, 
do you hear ? That will be enough.” 

The prison gate was opened, and Sand was seen ; then every 
voice cried with one impulse, “ Farewell, Sand, farewell I ” 

And at the same time flowers, some of which fell into the 
carriage, were thrown by the crowd that thronged the street, 
and from the windows. At these friendly cries and at this 
spectacle. Sand, who until then had shown no moment of 
weakness, felt tears rising in spite of himself, and while he 
returned the greetings made to him on all sides, he murmured 
in a low voice, “ O my God, give me courage ! ” 

This first outburst over, the procession set out amid deep 
silence ; only now and again some single voice would call out, 
“ Farewell, Sand 1 ” and a handkerchief waved by some hand 
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that rose out of the crowd would show from what point the 
last call came. On each side of the chaise walked two of the 
prison officials, and behind the chaise came a second con- 
vejauice with the municipal authorities. 

Trtie air was very cold : it had rained all night, and the dark 
and cloudy sky seemed to share in the general sadness. Sand, 
too weak to remain sitting up, was half lying upon the shoulder 

of Mr. G , his companion ; his face was gentle, calm, and 

full of pain ; his brow free and open ; his features, interesting 
though without regular beauty, seemed to have aged by several 
years during the fourteen months of suffering that had just 
elapsed. The chaise at last reached the place of execution, 
which was surrounded by a battalion of infantry ; Sand lowered 
his eyes from heaven to earth and saw the scaffold. At this 
sight he smiled gently, and as he left the carriage he said, 
“ Well, God has given me strength so far.” 

The governor of the prison and the chief officials lifted him 
that he might go up the steps. During that short ascent pain 
kept him bowed, but when he had reached the top he stood 
erect again, saying, “Here then is the place where I am to 
die!” 

Then before he came to^the chair on which he was to be 
seated for the execution, he turned his eyes towards Mannheim, 
and his gaze travelled over all the throng that surrounded him ; 
at that moment a ray of sunshine broke through the clouds. 
Sand greeted it with a smile and sat down. 

Then, as, according to the orders given, his sentence was to 
be read to him a second time, he was asked whether he felt 
strong enough to hear it standing. Sand answered that he 
would try, and that if his physical strength failed him, his moral 
strength would uphold him. He rose immediately from the 

fatal chair, begging Mr. G to stand near enough to support 

him if he should chance to stagger. The precaution was un- 
necessary, Sand did not stagger. 

After the judgment had been read, he sat down again and 
said in a loud voice, “ I die trusting in God.” 

But at these words Mr. G interrupted him. 

n.— 30 
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"Sand,” said he, “what did you promise?” 

“ True,” he answered ; I had forgotten.” He was silent, 
therefore, to the crowd ; but raising his right hand and extend- 
ing it solemnly in the air, he said in a low voice, so thaQ he 
might be heard only by those who were around him, “Intake 
God to witness that I die for the freedom of Germany.” 

Then, with these words, he did as Conradin did with his 
glove; he threw his roUed-up handkerchief over the line of 
soldiers around him, into the midst of the people. 

Then the executioner came to cut off his hair ; but Sand at 
first objected. 

“ It is for your mother,” said Mr. Widemann. 

“ On your honour, sir ? ” asked Sand. 

“ On my honour.*’ 

“ Then do it,” said Sand, offering his hair to the executioner. 

Only a few curls were cut off, those only which fell at the 
back, the others were tied with a ribbon on the top of the 
head. The executioner then tied his hands on his breast, but 
as that position was oppressive to him and compelled him on 
account of his wound to bend his head, his hands were laid 
flat on his thighs and fixed in that position with ropes. Then, 
when his eyes were about to be bound, he begged Mr. Wide- 
mann to place the bandage in such a manner that he could see 
the light to his last moment. His wish was fulfilled. 

Then a profound and mortal stillness hovered over the 
whole crowd and surrounded the scaffold. The executioner 
drew his sword, which flashed like lightning and fell. Instantly 
a terrible cry rose at once from twenty thousand bosoms ; the 
head had not fallen, and though it had sunk towards the breast 
still held to the neck. The executioner struck a second time, 
and struck off at the same blow the head and a part of the 
hand. 

In the same moment, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
soldiers, their line was broken through ; men and women rushed 
upon the scaffold, the blood was wiped up to the last drop with 
handkerchiefs ; the chair upon which Sand had sat was broken 
and divided into pieces, and those who could not obtain 
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one, cut fragments of bloodstained wood from the scaffold 
itself 

The head and body were placed in a cofhn draped with 
blaA, and carried back, with a large military escort, to the 
prisSn. At midnight the body was borne silently, without 
torches or lights, to the Protestant cemetery, in which Kotzebue 
had been buried fourteen months previously. A grave had been 
mysteriously dug ; the coffin was lowered into it, and those who 
were present at the burial were sworn upon the New Testament 
not to reveal the spot where Sand was buried until such time 
as they were freed from their oath. Then the grave was 
covered again with the turf, that had been skilfully taken off, 
and that was relaid on the same spot, so that no new grave 
could be perceived ; then the nocturnal gravediggers departed, 
leaving guards at the entrance. 

There, twenty paces apart, Sand and Kotzebue rest ; Kotze- 
bue opposite the gate in the most conspicuous spot of the 
cemetery, and beneath a tomb upon which is engraved this 
inscription : — 

‘*The world persecuted him without pity, 

Calumny was his sad portion. 

He found no happiness save in the arms of his wife, 

And no repose save in the bosom of death. 

Envy do^ed him to cover his path with thorns. 

Love bade his roses blossom ; 

May Heaven pardon him 
As he pardons earth ! ” 

In contrast with this tall and showy monument, standing, as 
we have said, in the most conspicuous spot of the cemetery. 
Sand’s grave must be looked for in the corner to the extreme 
left of the entrance gate ; and a wild plum tree, some leaves of 
which every passing traveller carries away, rises alone upon the 
grave, which is devoid of any inscription. 

As for the meadow in which Sand was executed, it is still 
called by the people “ SatKTs Himelfartswtise^^ which signifies 
“ The meadow of Sand’s ascension.” 

Towards the end of September 1838 we were at Mannheim 
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where I had stayed three days in order to collect all the details 
I could find about the life and death of Karl-Ludwig Sand* 
But at the end of these three days, in spite of my active in- 
vestigations, these details still remained extremely incomplete, 
either because 1 applied in the wrong quarters, or because, tfbing 
a foreigner, I inspired some distrust in those to whom I applied. 
1 was leaving Mannheim, therefore, somewhat disappointed, 
and after having visited the little Protestant cemetery where 
Sand and Kotzebue are buried at twenty paces from each 
other, I had ordered my driver to take the road to Heidelberg, 
when, after going a few yards, he, who knew the object of my 
inquiries, stopped of himself and asked me whether I should 
not like to see the place where Sand was executed. At the 
same time he pointed to a little mound situated in the middle 
of a meadow and a few steps from a brook. I assented 
eagerly, and although the driver remained on the highroad 
with my travelling companions, I soon recognised the spot 
indicated, by means of some relics of cypress branches, immor- 
telles, and forget-me-nots scattered upon the earth. It will 
readily be understood that this sight, instead of diminishing 
my desire for information, increased it. I was feeling, then, 
more than ever dissatisfied at going away, knowing so little, 
when I saw a man of some five-and-forty to fifty years old, who 
was walking at a little distance from the place where I myself 
was, and who, guessing the cause that drew me thither, was 
looking at me with curiosity. I determined to make a last 
effort, and going up to him, I said, “ Oh, sir, I am a stranger ; 
I am travelling to collect all the rich and poetic traditions of 
your Germany. By the way in which you look ai me, I guess 
that you know which of them attracts me to this meadow. 
Could you give me any information about the life and death 
of Sand?” 

“ With what object, sir ? ” the person to whom I spoke asked 
me in almost unintelligible French. 

“With a very German object, be assured, sir,” I replied. 
“ From the little I have learned. Sand seems to me to be one 
of those ghosts that appear only the greater and the more 
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poetic for being wrapped in a shroud stained with blood. But 
he is not known in France ; he might be put on the same level 
there with a Fieschi or a Meunier, and 1 wish, to the best of 
my ability, to enlighten the minds of my countr 3 rmen about him.” 

“It would be a great pleasure to me, sir, to assist in 
such an undertaking ; but you see that I can scarcely speak 
French ; you do not speak German at all ; so that we shall find 
it difficult to understand each other.” 

“ If that is all,” I returned, “ I have in my carriage yonder 
an interpreter, or rather an interpretress, with whom you will, 
I hope, be quite satisfied, who speaks German like Gk>ethe, 
and to whom, when you have once begun to speak to her, I 
defy you not to tell everything.” 

“ Let us go, then, sir,” answered the pedestrian. “ I ask no 
better than to be agreeable to you.” 

We walked towards the carriage, which was still waiting on 
the highroad, and I presented to my travelling companion the 
new recruit whom I had just gained. The usual greetings 
were exchanged, and the dialogue began in the purest Saxon. 
Though I did not understand a word that was said, it was easy 
for me to see, by the rapidity of the questions and the length 
of the answers, that the conversation was most interesting. At 
last, at the end of half an hour, growing desirous of knowing 
to what point they had come, I said, “Well?” 

“Well,” answered my interpreter, “you are in luck's way, 
and you could not have asked a better person.” 

“ The gentleman knew Sand, then ? ” 

“The gentleman is the governor of the prison in which 
Sand was confined.” 

“Indeed?” 

“For nine months — that is to say, from the day he left the 
hospital — this gentleman saw him every day.” 

“ Excellent ! ” 

“ But that is not all : this gentleman was with him in the 
carriage that took him to execution ; this gentleman was with 
him on the scaffold ; there's only one portrait of Sand in all 
Mannheim, and this gentleman has it.” 
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I was devouring every word; a mental alchemist, I was 
opening my crucible and finding gold in it 

“Just ask,” I resumed eagerly, “whether the gentleman will 
allow us to take down in writing the particulars that hc^can 
give me.” 

My interpreter put another question, then tummg towards 
me, said, “ Granted.” 

Mr. G got into the carriage with us, and instead of going 

on to Heidelberg, we returned to Mannheim, and alighted at 
the prison. 

Mr. G did not once depart from the ready kindness that 

he had shown. In the most obliging manner, patient over the 
minutest trifles, and remembering most happily, he went over 
every circumstance, putting himself at my disposal like a pro- 
fessional guide. At last, when every particular about Sand 
had been sucked dry, I began to ask him about the manner 
in which executions were performed. “As to that,” said he, “ I 
can offer you an introduction to someone at Heidelberg who 
can give you all the information you can wish for upon the 
subject.” 

I accepted gratefully, and as I was taking leave of Mr. G , 

after thanking him a thousand times, he handed me the offered 
letter. It bore this superscription : ‘ To Herr-doctor Widemann, 
No. Ill High Street, Heidelberg.' 

I turned to Mr. G once more. 

“Is he, by chance, a relation of the man who executed 
Sand?” I asked. 

“ He is his son, and was standing by when the head fell.” 

“ What is his calling, then ? ” 

“ The same as that of his father, whom he succeeded.” 

“ But you call him ‘ doctor ' ? ” 

“ Certainly ; with us, executioners have that title.” 

“ But, then, doctors of what ? ” 

“ Of surgery.” 

^ Really ? ” said I. “ With us it is just the contrary : surgeons 
are called executioners.” 

“ You will find him, moreover,” added Mr. G , “ a very 
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distinguished young man, who, although he was very young 
at that time, has retained a vivid recollection of that event 
As for his poor father, I think he would as willingly have cut 
off4us own right hand as have executed Sand ; but if he had 
refuted, someone else would have been found. So he had to 
do what he was ordered to do, and he did his best.” 

I thanked Mr. G , fully resolving to make use of his letter, 

and we left for Heidelberg, where we arrived at eleven in the 
evening. 

My first visit next day was to Dr. Widemann. It was not 
without some emotion, which, moreover, I saw reflected upon 
the faces of my travelling companions, that I rang at the door 
of the last judge, as the Germans call him. An old woman 
opened the door to us, and ushered us into a pretty little study, 
on the left of a passage and at the foot of a staircase, where we 
waited while Mr, Widemann finished dressing. This little room 
was full of curiosities, madrepores, shells, stuffed birds, and dried 
plants ; a double-barrelled gun, a powder-flask, and a game-bag 
showed that Mr. Widemann was a hunter. 

After a moment we heard his footstep, and the door opened. 
Mr. Wideman was a very handsome young man, of thirty or 
thirty-two, with black whiskers entirely surrounding his manly 
and expressive face ; his morning dress showed a certain rural 
elegance. He seemed at first not only embarrassed but pained 
by our visit. The aimless curiosity of which he seemed to be 

the object was indeed odd. I hastened to give him Mr. G 's 

letter and to tell him what reason brought me. Then he 
gradually recovered himself, and at last showed himself no less 
hospitable afld obliging towards us than he to whom we owed 
the introduction had been, the day before. 

Mr. Widemann then gathered together all his remem- 
brances ; he too had retained a vivid recollection of Sand, 
and he told us among other things that his father, at the risk 
of bringing himself into ill odour, had asked leave to have a 
new scaffold made at his own expense, so that no other criminal 
might be executed upon the altar of the martyr’s death. Per- 
mission had been given, and Mr. Widemann had used the wood 
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of the scaffold for the doors and windows of a little country 
house standing in a vineyard. Then for three or four years 
this cottage became a shrine for pilgrims; but after a time, 
little by little, the crowd grew less, and at the present day, 
when some of those who wiped the blood from the scsffibld 
with their handkerchiefs have become public functionaries, 
receiving salaries from Government, only foreigners ask, now 
and again, to see these strange relics. 

Mr. Widemann gave me a guide ; for, after hearing everything, 
I wanted to see everything. The house stands half a league 
away from Heidelberg, on the left of the road to Carlsruhe, 
and half-way up the mountain-side. It is perhaps the only 
monument of the kind that exists in the world. 

Our readers will judge better from this anecdote than from 
an3rthing more we could say, what sort of man he was who 
left such a memory in the hearts of his gaoler and his exe- 
cutioner. 
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A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mains. Illustrated. Sscond Edition, 
Crown Boo. 6s. 

A Ctdonial Editum is alsqmblished. 

A BOOR OF THE PYRENEES. With 
94 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A Cokmial Editicm is also published. 


A BOOK or oHOm vm $ 

OlS^COWTOYLlFE. V^th <7 
tiOM. Ej/UE^tion. £mwCr,$e£^. 

A QARL&D OF COUNTRY^NOI 
English Folk Songs with their Traditiehia 
Memdiea. CoUected and ananged by S. 
Barwg-Ooulo and H* F« SHSpyau), 

S(SG?t}F ^E WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Months of the People. By S. Bajong-Gouu), 
M.A,and H. Fleetwood Shisppaxd, MA 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Shakf, Principal of 
the Hampstead Ccmservatc^re. Zxsrgs Im- 
isrint Bvo. ks. sut. 

A BOOK OFInURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYM ES. Edited by S. Barino-Ooulo, 
and Illustrated ^ the Binnigham At 
School ANswEdiiiots. LonjfCr.Bpo. 
es. 6d. nst, 

\ STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third EdiHon. Cr, Bps. 

YO^RK^IRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Nsw and RsPtssd 
Edition, Cr, 8v#. %s. 6d. ssst. 

See also Little Guides. 

Brnrlcer lAldiwd P*). See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

Barker (B.X M.A. (Late) Fellow of Mnrton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bpo. xos. 6d. net. 

Bamee (W« B.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett (Mra, P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr* Bpo. 
as. 6d. Eey, $s. net. 

See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A, Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. wTtll 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Bvo. 3X. od. 

Bartkolomew (J. Q.), F.R.S.E. See C G. 
Robertson. 

Basteble (C. P.), M.A THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Eonrth Ed. 


MERGE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Baatlan (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFjfe. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, js, 6d, net* 

Bataon (Mra. Stmhen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWER& 
Fcap. Boo. 39. 6d, 

Batten (LorfMW.), Ph.D. , S. T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. xs.6d.nst. 

lllustraticms. Sscond Edition. Dssssy 8^. 
xor. 6d. nst* 

Beard IW. S.). EASY EXERCISI^ IN 
ALGEBRA Cr.Bsfo, ts*6d, SeejftudOT 
Exam in a tion Series and Beginner’s Boohs. 



MisasRa iteiHijrai's catiujogoe 




OM 

Otno PagbTi 


B Lifanry. 

Canw of West* 
ttintter. see library of Devotion. 

MASTER WORKERS. 


ninstratoi^ 

BilUttMi (JacoW. JDIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPE 1 &SN 6 UAL LIFE. Bdhed by 
Baa^Aido Hoixano. Sew. m. 6d. 

M (My*. KX THE SKIRTS OF THE 

^RBAT CITY. Stcond Ed. Cr. Sew. 6r. 

IMoc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
Miq;» and Illustrations. Statnd Edition^ 
Rtviud. Cr. 8tw, 6t. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. SmoHd EdiiUm. 
Ctvtm 8o«. 6r. 

Baliot(H.H.L.XM.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Zoo. 6t. not. 

BMUiettfW. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zoo. u. U. 

BeaaettnV. H.)andA4eBey(W. PA A 
BIBLICAL INTRODTJCllON. FonHh 
Edition, Cr. Zoo. j*. 6d. 

BeoJoa (Archbletaop) GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. Fco^. Sew. 31. td. 
nit. 

Beowa (A. C.), M.A. See Oxftsrd Bio* 
graphies. 

Benaon (R. M.). .THE WAY OF HOLl* 
NESS : a Devotional Commentary on the 
xxpth Psalm. Cr. Zoo. 51. 

Bernard (B« R.), M.A.. Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^. Zoo. 
xt. 6d. 

Bertouch (Barooeaa de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
pirn* Zoo, xo*. 6d, mi. 

Berueie (A. deX See Classics of Art. 

Betham-Bdwardc (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaj^ Edition. Crown Zvo, 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bethune- Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theolo^. 


MEDICAL' DO^MENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Sicond Edition, Cr. Zoo. 6s, mi. 

Blnna (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Eemf Zoo. 
tor. 6d. mi, 

A Colonial Edition is alsqpublished. 
Biayoa (Uwrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. 8w. 

He 6ilo 

See also W. Blake. 

BlroatlttEl (Btiiel). See Litde Books on 
Art. 

Blair (RobertX SecLP.L. 
ffilM (^iamX the LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, tocethbh with a 
Ltrs BV Frbdsrick Tathah. Edited 


ftem the Orlfbal M a ow t wtp Bi. wklTy 
Introdocto and Netea, by A»gil* 4 i»P O* 
B. Rnuau.. With SB 

ILLuS’KATlSi^ OF THE BOOK W 
JOB. With a General Inttodnctloii 17 
LAWRBlfCB BiNTOM. 

See also I.P.L. and llttleLtonr.^’ ^ 

BfaDdaad M.A. See lib^ of 

Devotion* 

SPES!RETS 5 *R^iB^N. I«u 45 od: 

Fcn^. Zoo. sr. 6d . ; Uathort 4 «* AL net. 

See also Antiquary's Books ! 

Blooet (Henri). See Beginner s Books. 

Boardman (T. H.), M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. _ 

Bedley(J*B.C.), Author of* France.' THE 
CORONATION OP EDWARD VJI. 
Drmty 8tw. sir. mt. By Command of the 

Body&eom). D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILORIMAGE : I>evDtional Readings 
from his writi^s. Selected by J. H. BoaM, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Diffw i6mo, as, 6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotlen. 

Boon (P* C.). See Commercial Series. 

Bmrow (Oeorgre). See Little labw. 

Bos (J. Rttsema). AGRICULTIIRAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M. A With 255 Illustrations. 
Cr.Zoo. Third Edition. 30. 6d. 

Bottlmr (C. Q.), B.A EASY GREEK 
EXl^CISES. Cr. Zoo, as. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

BonltinffCW.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. DsmyZoo. zor. td, 

Boulton (B. 8,\ M. A GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LifNES. Cr.Zoo. as. 

Boulton (WlUiam B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 llhistra* 
tiona Dsmy Zvo. fs. 6d. mt. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 


Buddhist Literature for each Day in ^e 
Year. Fi/lh Edition. Cr. x6mo, as. 6d. 

Boyd-Car^ter (Margarets THE 
Child in art. llihstrated. Sscond 

Edition. Largo Crown Zvo. 6s. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOa 




i^ith Verses by W. Boyue and 34 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neii.son. Ja>rr Eayi 
i6mo, as, 

Brabant (P. Q.k M. A See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A Q.j ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
raare in colour by T.C. Gotch. Second Ed. 
Cr* Zvo. 6r« 

Bradley (J.W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (Jamoa) and Othore. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, wi th 
an Introdnctiom by Hbnxv Lxach. With 
34 Portnuts. Dism 8sw. ys, 6d. mi, 

A ColooUa Edition is aln» pohlisbedU 



Gshekai. tmnuTURB 


ttriWgitri CH. fLX MACSDOKIA: 

AND ITS FUTURE. 

' m <rtrtrt» d. x9»*6tLn«t, 

**iE^N9S^]H^]S^K^OF*EGY^. 

T^ ARCHEOLOGY. lUostmted. Cr. 

ViwlS (B. B.), B.Sc. Se« T«xtboolu of 
TBchoology. 

Bmlu(B«W*). SMBTmitiiM Texts. 

BMrvm (P. H.). LL.D., Fruer Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) Histo^nt Uie Universiw 
of BdiiiWfl^. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dtmy Smi. 
7«. 6d, mtt, 

Bf ow n (8* B.)t M.A., Cambi, B.A., B.Sc., 
Loodtm ; Senur Sdence Master at t^ing> 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR M ATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Basibk Expxrxmbnts on the Commoner 
SOBSTANCBS. Cr. 4/e. XX. 6d. net 

Browne (Sir Hiomee). See Standard 
Ubrary. 

Brownell (C. U). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third EdiHen. 
Cr. 8m. 6f . ; eUso Demjf 8m. 6<f. 

Brewnins (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bncldend (Pmncie T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Nbilson. Cr. 8 m. 31. 6eU 

Bnckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENOELA: a Ballad-Epic. Secot^ Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 3X. 61/. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 
8oe. zx. net. 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 m. xx. net 

Bildce (B. A. WaUie). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over too 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volnmee. Royal 8 m. £3^ 3X. net. 

Bnlet (H. Mmsm). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS* 
ANNUAL FOR X906. DemyZvo. js.M. 
net. 

BnU (Pnnl). Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

BaU^ (MIm). See Lady Dilke. 

Bumn^ofan). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A With 39 Illustra- 
turns by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Library of Devotbn and 
Standard Library. 

B«rcli(0. JA M.A.,F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELEdTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr.Zvo. 3X. 

Bnr8eMl(i«i«it)* <^OPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small eto. 6s. 

Bnrice (Bdnm n d). See Standard Library. 

Bnm (^ B.)l D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary ofLichfield. 

See Handbooks of Tbeolofy. 


Selected and Edited by. Fcei^Mm 
net. See also Library of De'itNion. 

Bnmnnd (SirP. €.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCSS. WithaPoi^by 
H. V. Hbxkomsr. Cr, 8m. Fourth hum 
Cheahsr Edition, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is aho pnblished, 

Bnmn (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
byANi>xBwLANoandW.A.CRAiois. With 
Pwtz^t. ThiM Edition. Demy ZuOt gilt 

BMnoideCW, P.l M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition, Cn 8m. 

3 X. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). SeeLP.L. 

Bnasell (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principial of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRl^IAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS : The Sampson 
Lectures for X905. Detuy 8e# xox. 6d. nei. 

Batter (Joeeph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfied), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theolo^. 

Calderwooo (D. 8 ,\ Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xx. eadx. Or 
m three Books, price aA, od., and yt 

CanibrldfoCAda)[Mra.CroM]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. JDemy 8m. 

7 S . 6 d . 

CanninjT (doom). See Little Library. 

Capoy (B. P. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Coi^eae (John). Seel.P.L. 

Carlyle abomaa). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volnmee. Cr. 8m. i8r. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.Am nnd Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Thro* 
rolumes. Demy Bvo. xBs. net. 

Catf;^e(R. M. and A. J.), M. A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Cbanner (C. C.) and Roberta (M. B.). 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8m. ax. 6 d . 

ClMpman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chattorton (Thoniaa). See Standard 
Library. 

Cbeaterfleld (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. tfdited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachbt, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. 8m. xax. 

Choatorton(a.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s, 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

CliIlde(piarleaP.XB.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Oa, 
How CANcsa IS CvEAiLs. Demy Urn, 
7a 6d. net. 
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^ , W,> tBS CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. Wi» iiwiy lllnstnrtioas and 
~Apa. w,6d.M4t. 

fourth S^C^fdcal Ttfoalations. 


Eip 

deltverad to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 39 Illustrations. 
Second BMiim, Large Pest 4 m» ss. net. 

SIX LKCTURES ON TAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
SdUient Large Post 4 vo. y, 6d. net. 

" " r (A. U). See Wagner. 

Q.j. See Little Guides. 

Ji (W. T.)i See Junior School Books 
J Textbooks of Science. 

Clofiftoii (T. 8.), M.D., CC.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni* 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With zo Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy %vo. is. 6d. net. 

Coast (W. O.). B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAFERS IN VERGIL. Cr.Bvo. as. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PS ALM S : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo. 
JOS. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S.T.L POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcajt. 8vo. 

CoUif^'^ (W. a.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF7OHN RUSKIN. With Portmits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

CoUias (W* B.)i M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. jCs, 3s. 0iet. 

Combe (WilUam). Seel.P.L. 

Conrad Moaepli). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impr^ions. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A.,andMarchaiit(C. B.k 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek and 
Latin Literature. Third Ed. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr.Bvo. xs.6d. 

Cooke-Taylor(R. W.>. THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed.Fe<s^, 4^io. xs. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.i^to. xs. 

Coikraa (Alice). See Little Books on Art 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 94 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontu^iece. Second Edition. 
Fce^. Bvo. as. 6d:; leather, 31. 6d, net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fu^. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 



J. C Bailbv. M.A lUustrat^i J 
two unpubUwed designs by WnxiAM 
Blakb. DtmyBvo, xor. 6d. net 

Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S. A Sef' Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, andfAncimit 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A, M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. Bvo. 3f. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Cr«lgie<W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Cralk(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter). AN ARTISTS RE- 
MINISCENCES. Second Edition. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. Q.). See Mary C. Dsmson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLe. Feat, Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Cratkahank(Q.). THE LOVING BAL* 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With zx 
Plates. Cr. x6mo. xs. 6d. net. 

Cmmp (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunlifle (Sir F. H. BA Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Ilhis- 
trations. Flans, and Portraits. In a vois* 
Qnario, x^s, each. 

Cnnynghsme (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’^ibrary. 

Cutts(B. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (O. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. Q.>. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fea^. 
Bvo. IS. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget Toymbes, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
(k}KDON Wright. With the Italian text. 
Feap. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren.Vemon. 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D* Arcy (R. PA M.A A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
0)lourbyJoHN Fulleylove.R.I. InTwo 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. xw. net. 

Davla (H. W. C.), M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
ANDANGEV1 NS;zo66-z 979. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Den^Bvo. xos.6d.net. 

DawJon(Neiaoo). SeeCb na oias eu r's Ubaary. 
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iMwmn (Mri. N.). Sm little Books oa 
• Art. ^ 

DM«M<A.Cry> See Little Library. 
DMraMrMM). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With B Illustrations in Colour 
by E. FoSTaacuB*BRiciCDAUC. Lam Cr. 
8tw«6E. 

Mba«(Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

D«MiostlMae^ AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift* M,A. StcMii Edition. Fonp. 

%V0, MS, 

DtekeiM (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton. 

DIcldiisoa (BmHy). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 
4S. 6d. net. 

OiddnsoB (Q. L.). M.A., Fellow of Kinu's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. ax. 6d, 

DIIke(Lady). Bnll^ (IVUss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Svo. 
ax. 6d. 

Dilim (Bdward). SeeConnoisseur'sLibrary 
and Little Books on Art. 

Dltehfleld (P. H.)* M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
lassopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6x. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. Zvo. 6$. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, ax. 6d. net. 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
1$. 6d. net. 

Dlaea (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNINC^. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
ax. 6d 

Deney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr.Zvo. iu.6d.net. 

Dewden (J.)* D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin* 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage (Q.). See Books on Business. 
Drlver(S. R.X D.C)., D.C.L., Canon of(Ari5t 
Church, R^ius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Diy(Wakellng). See Little Guides. 
Diyhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Dtt Baisson(J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dugnld (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (AlexaBderL MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by B. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. fn Six Volnsnet. Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 
Voliime L 


Dnutt (J. T).. D.SC.. aod M«adilla(V» AA 
GBNBRALELEMENTARY SCIBN^ 
With sx4 Illustratiom. Second Edt U $ is. 
Cr. Bus. 3X. 6eU 

DaastaB(A. B.), B.S& See Junior Sdwol 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Darham(TheBarlol). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Zvo. 4X. 6d. net, 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
SOUTHGATB. Cr, Bw. <Sx. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
x6 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second EA'tion, Demf 
Zvo. 7x. 6d. mi. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barle (JohB), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or a PIECE OP 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Pest 
x6mo. OS net. 

BdmoBds (Major J. B.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Zvo. ax. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commerdal 
Series. 

Bgan (Pierce). See l.P. L. 

Bgerton (H. B.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net* 

A (^lonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C» Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (P. (i.). See S. J. Stone. 

Bllwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the C!hristian 
Knight. 

From the edition {tinted by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fcap. Zvo. 3X. 6(L net. 

PairbrotherCW. H.% M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zivo. 3s. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6i. 


Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVEN-tEENTH CENTURY. With 
Ba Illustrations. Second Edition* Demy 
Zvo, zax. 6d. net. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library 
Hdler (T. Claxton), M.lnst. C.E. See 

Books on Business. 

Pielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 
Rnn (S. W»), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Senes. 


Rrth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Pirth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars* the Conunonwealfbi 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Zvo. 6t, 



MEssiRia. ifEixiuEM's Cioiwcm 


THE R0 BAIYAt 
; OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Priiit«d from 
th« Fifth mkI last SdUion. With a Com* 
' mmitary hy Mti. StErasN BATtON» and a 
‘ ' of Omar by £. D. Rosi. Cr, 


AND WALL SHRUBS. lUuitrated. 
Btfo* 3 #. 6d. Htt» 

Fttt|Mitrtek<5. A. 0.x See Anciont Cities. 
Ffodttr(W. H.X M.A,D.CL., Headmaster 
' of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text or Mosmimg and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc* 
don and Notes. Cr* Bw* qs. 6ei. 

Flux (A. W.X M.A, William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M*<^11 University, 
MontreaL ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
8va. jt. 6^ net* 

ForteacaeCMra. Q.X See Little Books on Art. 
Fraaer (DavUIX A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustimted. Cr* Bva* 6s* 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
EdiHm Cr* Btfff* 6t* 

French (W.X M.A See Textbooks of 

Science. 

Preudenrelch (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M. A Sscond EaiHon* 
Revised, Cr, Bvo. ns. 6d. 

Pniford (H. W.X M. A See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Qallaher (DO«Bd Stead (W. J.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England* With 35 Illustra- 
dons. Demy Bvo, xta*6d*iut* 

Qalllcban <W. M.X See Little Guides. 
Gambado (Geoffrey, Beq.). See I.P.L. 
Gaekell (Mre.X See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gaequet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

GeorgefN.B.X M.A, Fellow of New College, 
OxforA BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition* Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr, Bvo* 
3S.6d* 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition* 
Cr* Bvo* 31. 6 d. 

GIbblne (H« 4e B.\ Utt.D., M.A IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fi/th 
Edition* Demy Bvo* tot, 6d* 


Ifrey (BllsabethX A BOOK OF R£- 
lEMBRANCE. Edited by. Feet/* Bvo* 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY - Of 
ENGLAND. Tksrtoeim EeEHotu R«> 
vised. With Mam and Plans. Cr.fsia ^ 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMER^ 
Soeond Edition* Cr,Btio* os*'6di 
See also Commerdal Seiies and R. A 
Radfield. ja 

Gibbon (EdwartD. THE DBCLIiaUNp 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EHFIRB. 
Edited with Notes, Ajipeod i ces, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bort, M.Am Litt.D., Regins Pro- 
fessor of Grec^ at CXunbridge. In Sovon 
Volumes, Deu^Bvo* Gilt to^tBs*6d*oneh, 
Also* Cr* Bvo, 6s* oaek, 

MEMOIRS OP MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by G. Bxucsbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr* Bvo. 6t, 

See also Standard Library. 

GilMOn (B. C. 8.), D.D.. Lord Bishop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentanes, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.X See Litde Books on Art 
Gloaff (M. RO end Wyatt (Kate MUX A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 34 Illustradons in Colour. Demy 
Bvo* 10 s* 6d* net* 

Godfr. 

M£h 

sr. 6d, net* 

Godley (A. D.X M. A, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA 
Third Edition* Feap* Bvo* as* 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d* 
Goldsmith (OllverX THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap* zatno. With xo 
Plates in Photm;ravure by Tony Johannot 
Leather^ as* 6a* net* 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Goodrich-Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. I>emy Bvo. js. 6d* net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Gorot (Rt. Hon. Air JohnX THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition* Demy Bvo* js* 6d* net* 

GoildffO (H. L.X M.A, Principal of Wells 
Theolojpcal (k>llege. See Westminster Corn- 
men tari^ 

Graham (P. AndorsonV THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. Bw. as*6d. 

Qmm (P. S.X M.A., UttD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Tkii^ Edition, Cr, Bvo, as, 6d* 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Bvo* 6s* 
Gray (B. M*QuoenX GERMAN PASSAGES 
FDR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Bvo. as, 6d* 

Gnur(P. L.X B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8x 
Diagrams. Cr, Bvo, 3/. 6d, 

Green (G. BucklandX M.A, late Fellow 
of St John's Clollege, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND ^TIN SYNTAX. 
Soeond Edition* Crown Bvo* 3s. 6sC 



GraisuMi Lms&Atu&B 


<t i » y M.A. Sm drarclintvi's 

<limiSM(A.n.J.XM.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROMK: From >33^x04 s.& Dmmo' 
tew. xox. 

See Miatatore libcuy. 
A.). THE VAULT OF 

^ A Popular IntrodnctioD to 

.Astroooaiy. Illustrated. Cr. 8cw. ss. 6<f. 
Ofe^Mfy (miM B. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

drobbCfi. C*L See Textbooks of Techndogy. 
dwyailCM. Cv A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royaitvo^ 
HaAdon (A. C.V Sc.D., FR.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many lllustraticms and a 
Map. DemyZvc* tu. 

Hadtteld(R. A.) and Olbblna (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr, 
Sew. sx. 6d. 

HiOl (R. NO and Neal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA, 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 
Demy 8vo, xor* 6d. neU 
HaU (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Royal Sew. xor. M, net, 
Hamilton (P, J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Bvo. xor. 6d, 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, xaoo-idSS. Ulus- 
trated. Dem^ Bvo, js. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


ORIGI 

MONASTICISM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. 
Sew. zr. 6d. net. 


Fca/. 


HaidieCMartinL See Connoisseur's Librai 
Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRU 
)N OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 


TIONOF 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo, dr. 
Harrtson (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcae. Bvo. zr. 6d. 

Harv^ (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient CiUes. 
HawtnomeCNathanlel). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Bvo. js. net. 

Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Ubrary. 
Hello (Bmeet).* STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fca^ Bvo. ar. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Mew and ehea/er 
issne. Demy Bvo. •is. 6d. not. 

AT INTERVALS. Fca^Bvo. as.6d.net, 
Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biognphies. 

Henderson (r. P.), and Watt (Prancla). 

SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY, Wth many 
. Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 


fMnl^ (W« B*>. ENGLISH LYNIGS. 

Second EtEEom Cr.Bm aadJlasA 
Henley {W; B^andWliAlsgr(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.ivo. eaSA 
net. 

Henson (H. H.L B.D.>C^onefWettmliiiter. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As IBus- 
trated by the BpisUet of St, Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HtSTomcAt Aim 
Social SsRMOfrs. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Herbert (Oeorte). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbory (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewfas (W. A. SA BmA. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND JINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Sm. 
ex. 6A 

Hewitt (Bthel M.) A (K>LDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Ftes^. 
Bvo. ax. 6d. net. 

Heywoed (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated* 
Royal 8tw. aix. net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Coloiw. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC, 
Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

Hlnd(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With x6 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pasco B, and 20 Photographs. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publbhed. 
HIrat (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
HoarefJ. Dougrlaa). ARCTIC EXPLORA. 
TION. Witn 18 Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Bvo, js. 6d. net. 

HobhouaelL. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hot»on(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Bvo. ax. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. ThirdEdiHon. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

HodgsonCMrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post 8tw. 6s. 

Hogg (Tbomas Jefferaea). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STRaATFBiLD. Fca^. Bvo. as. net, 
Hoidea-Stoae (0. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdicb (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND; being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Imis* 
trated. Demy 8fw. xox. 6d, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also publishedL 
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m 6d, mt. 

XimtKi of St P«iil*« 


•sfOm^iAn, 

‘ ‘ 

^STil 

Halt TIOC S^RET OF POPU> 

’^XAjkIT^ HMr to Ai^Te Sodal Soooess. 

'Cr* 809 . ' ai, 6 d. 

Ii0tt«<N«tfuuilelJ.)* SoeAntiquMyiBoolB. 

See LHtle OaSeriet. 
flttnia)* See CJatmcal TnuuULtioni. 
Hontargh.CB. USO, M.A. WATERLOO : 

. A Namtive and With Plans. 

Suottd'EdiHon, Cr. Sew. $«. 

See also Oxford biographies, 
floith (A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hortoa(R.I^.)>l>>0. See leaders of Religion. 
Hotto<Alemador). MANCHURIA. With 
lllostrations and a Map. Stcond Bdiiion. 
Dtmy Sew. i*. 6d. mi, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT. SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUostra- 
tions. Second Ediihtu Datny Zve. ft, 6d. 
Howoll <A. Q. Porreya). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
hvo, it, 6d, net, 

HowoUra.). TRADE UNIONISM-New 
AND Ou>. Fourth Edition, Cr, Svo. 

Hnd'fon fRoboit). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. IllustoUed. 
Eomy Sew. xsr. not. 

Httgctaa (Sir WiUiamL K.C.B.. O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

ox, SCIBNCC IN THE STATE AND IN THE 
Schools. With as Illustrations. fFidt 
Foyni Sew. as. 6d, not, 

Httghei (C. 6.). THE PRAISE OF 
j^AKESPEARB. An EnglUh Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
t>tmy Sew. 31. 6<f. net. 

Hwgliea TOM BROWN'S 

'ISR^HOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and N otes by Vbbnon Reno all. Leather. 
Eeyal itme, at. 6d. net. 

HutcUnaon (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch, Third Edition. 
Cr. Sew. dr. 

Htittea (A. W.), M.A, See Leaders of 
' Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hetten (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. Wi& many Illustrations, of 
which aoare In Ck>lour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition, Cr, 8tw. dr. 

A Colonial Edidon it also published. 
the CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition, 
With many Illustrations, of which as are in 
Colour, by A> W. RiMtNCtON. VmtjtBoo. 
ft. €d, net. 


FLORENCES KORTHERif . 

CANY. Cclounld^IUiiatMitiMia hr 
WllAtAM PAEKWaOK. Ct, 8 m. . 

A Colomal Editioa iaaltt) pul^sbadL , 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an IntrodootioiL Fett^ 8 b** pF* 6dieut, 

Hatton (R.H.). See Leaders of Reii^bn. 
Hntten (W. H.), M.A. THE tlRE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORS. With Rortnuts. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bew. st. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. a.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. R^th 33 lUosnattons. 
Eemy 8tw. xor. 6d. not, 

Hyett(P.A.jL A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLO^NCfk Domyhoo, fi,td,not, 

Ibaen (Henrtk). BRAND. A Dn^* 
Translated William Wilson. T^rd 
Edition. Cr, 8cw. 3^. 6d, 

Inge (W. R.). M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford C^^lege, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures ior 
x 8 m. Denw dew. xar. 6a. net. See also 
Library of Mvotum. 

Iiiiiee(A. D.X M.A A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 9vo. 6t. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TXHXIRS. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. tot. 6d. net. 

Jackaon (C. B.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackaon (S. ), M.A See v^mmercial Senes. 

Jackaon (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Jamea (W. H. N-X AR.C.S., AI.E.E. See 
Teztl^ks of Technology. 

Jeana <J. Ste^onX TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORb^RS. Cr. tvo. at. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 
Jottreya(D.(lwynX DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 34 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal xinmo. ar.6d. 

Je^a (B.X MA.J Reader of Law an the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d, 

Jonnor (Mra. H.X See Little Books on Art 

Jonnlnga (OacaiO, M.D., Member of the 
Biblioerwhical Society, t EARLY W(X)D- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial X.etters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centnriea. 
Demy ^to. art. net. 

Jaaaopg (AngnatnaX D.D. See Leaders of 
Relifpon. 

Jevona (P. B.X M.A, littD., Principal of 
Bishop Hatdeld’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LI^N IN EVOLUTION. Cr, %vo, 
3r. 6d. net. 

See also Churclunan's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Jahnaoof^. BarlwmX WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM TONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. JOen^ Bvo. xot. €d. net. 
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lBnttlQtti«pdSi«MAH. TJMJmimt, 
' Cn 4t^h tU. mi, 

A Cojoiii*! Edidoa is sbo f^abUdiod. 

CmMiiX uUl poems 

oSrniE iNNntlFE* Sdecteil by. 

Jffaii^,9if0. 9S.6d.mi, 

ikUMf^)* See Comscw Series. 
JfcMMMfll. P«). See Textboolcs ^Sdeace. 
J0M(L. A. M.P. THE 

MINERS* GUIDE ¥hE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Bvs, 
as, 6^^ mt, 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Jl^lios. au.mt, 
JOMMI (Ben). See Standard Libnu7. 
aoikuui (UidaO «t Norwicll. REVELA. 
TIONSWdIVINELOVE £d.by G race 
Warrack. SseoHdMdii, Cr, 6w. 31. 6d, 
JnveiML See Classical Translations. 

LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr, %vo, 
2/t, 6d, mi, 

Kanhamnn Q/L). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERNTHOUGHT. SseondEdiHon. 
Cr, 8sv. as, 6d. mt, 

Kcmt^JJ. P.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THITEUCHARIST. Cr.Zvc. y,6d. 
KtmUgohn), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by £. de Selin* 
court, M.A. Sscond Edition, Dsmy ivo. 

7S, 6d.'mt 

REALMS OF GOLD, Selections from the 
Works of. Fca/, 8vo. 3s. 6d. mt. 

See also Little libi^ and Standard 
Library. 

KeMe(Johti). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
WiUian Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D. D. , Warden of Keble Collie. Illustrated 
byR, AnningBbll. TJkird Edition, Fcnp. 
8ev. 3s. 6d. ,* paddsd morocco, 51. 

See also Library of Devotimi. 

KaAyumek (T. N.}, M.O., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
S^etary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Dsmy 8vo. 7/. 6d. mt. 

Kenpte rriioiiiMi). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap, 8vo. 3s. 6d.; faddtd 

M O f ' O CC0a ^ 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
8zfO, 3t. 6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kwnaedir {Bsart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Soo, 3s.6d.mt, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HouiriitMi), D.D., Assist- 
ant L^nrer in Divinity in the Univeruty of 
Dublin, ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, 8tw. 6s. 
iCi»aias(C. W.y, M.A. THE CHEMIS* 
TRY OF LIFE^AND HEALTH. lUus- 
trated. Cr, gew. as. 6d, 


>S; 8of A Thosmnd, 

sosond MdiHon, Cr, UtOt. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is alaopubliribmdU 
THE SEVEN: SEAS. 6y^ T' 
EUrnntMEdmn, Cr.UfO, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is idso pubUshed. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4ut Tkomssml: 
Sseond EdiHoo^ 8tw. 6<. 

A Coloidal t^t^ 14 also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES* SiMtssnt^ 
Edition, Cr.Jim. 6s, 


A Colonial Editicm is also pubUahed. 

Kigi^ht (H. J. C.)» M. A. See Churchman's 

Knowlliig (R. J.X M.A» Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charlna and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Ssosn yohtmss, DsmyfSsto, 7s. 6d, sack. 
See also Little library and B. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.)w See Little Guides. 

Lamln^a ijProfeMor). See Byantine Texts. 

Lane-Peme/Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr, 800. 6 s. 

Laafbrt^e(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BkAVE: Poems of Chlvalty, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Tmrd Edition, 
Cr, Svo, as, 6d, 

Law (WIlllamL See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With za Illustra- 
tions. Dsmy Svo, \as.6d.mt. 

See also James B»id. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Dsmy Svo, 7s. 6d, mt. 

Le Brax (Aaatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Sscond 
Edition, Dsmy Svo. js. 6d. mt. 

LeefCaptaln L. MelvllleL A HISTORY 
OF TOLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Svo. 
31. 6d. mt. 

LelahfPercival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post i6mo. as. 6d, mt, 

Lewea (V. B,% M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Lewie (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Feap. Sew. 3s. 6d. mt, 

UsleCPortondede). See Little Bookstm Art. 

Littlelii^(lt.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter^ D.D., warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Sscond Ed. Cr,Svo,y,6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr, Soto, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion sad library 
ofDevedoo. 
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MBSS&S. CATIi|X>GUE 


^ _jstrv Pj^ ' THBSUB- 

SfAI^CS.OF FiWTK ALUBD WITH 
SCISNCE: A for Pwents 

Bad Teadbbnk Cr, %pp» 9s* n*t. 

LBl«ft««M<W.R)bM.A. ETHICS AHD 
AXONEldSHT. Wicfa a Frontjqueoe. 
X>*t>^9v0, M. 

to^itlow<iC. W.)u See Lhtle Libra^. 

LoHiner (Oiom Harace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. SixUmthSdm9tu Cr.Sea. 

A Colonial Edition Is also puUi^ed. 

C^D GORGON GRAHAM. StamdBditiaH. 
Cr, 8sv. 6t, 

A Colonial Edition Is also jrablished. 

tiovar (SamuolL See I. P. L. 

B. V* L. and C. LfG. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gborgb Morrow. 
Fourih EdiHon. Fce^ Aia. ts. tut, 

Litcai( 6 .V.). THE UFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB, with as Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Dtmy Svo, js, 6d, tut. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 
W Herbert Marshall. SevenikEdiHon, 
Cr. ivo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition Is also publidted. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With t6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and other Illustrations. FtyUk Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also wblished. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcah. Bvo. ss. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Elntnih Edition. Fcap. 8 u^. sr. ; 
Indin Pn^^s, 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. leap. 
Zvo. sr. ; India Paper ^ js, 6d. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Second 
Edition, 

Ltsdaii. 5 >ee Classical Trandations. 

Lyte (L. W.X M. A See Commerdal Series. 

Lydoa (Noel 8 . ). SeeJ unior School Books . 

L 3 rtteltoa(Hon. Mra. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr.^. 9s.6d. 

MacmiUiy (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUB, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Boo. iSj. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

B. B.X M.A See Commercial 

MacCiillOGta (J. A.). See Chnndiman's 
Ubrary. 

MacCnan (Pioreace A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 6 o Illustrations, in* 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second tttid Cheaper Edition. Cr.Boo, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Relcom 

McDonaottCB* R«). See Bookson Business. 

M*Dowall(A. 8 .>. See Oxford Biographies. 

ModkayCA^ M.X See Churchman's Lmary. 


FlMftlte (Hoittart W.)» Sm. ham 

,, ouary’s BocAt.^ > * 

SCHOOLCHILD* Cr.Boa^ os.6d. 
MdBa MorifAatlKor of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TLMES. 
With sS Illustrations. jDonspZvo. ys^net. 
Mamas. (Laarl^. M.A A PRIMA OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 
MahaffyCJ. P.XLittD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYW OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MaltlaadCP.W.), LL.D.. Downing Profossor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. R^alBvo, fs. 6d. 

Maldoa (H. B.), M.A ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. ox. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RKSHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchaat (B. C.), M.A, Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s, 6d, 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. B.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cam{>ridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. .Zvo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 

Ma^ott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With so Illustrations. 
Second Ed. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (Jolin)* SEA UFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
‘. 6d. net. 

THE SPANISH MAIN. With as 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo. 
xos. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
MaakelI(A.> See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Mason (A. S,\ D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Maaaee(Qeorge). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LI F£ : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Maaterman (C. P. Gf), M.A, M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Matheaon(Mra. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE, Feap. Bvo. ax. 6d. net. 

Miw (PhU). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second EdiHoss, A,*e. xx. net. 

Mellows (Bnuna S.). A SHORT STORY 
OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

MeSh*ae«‘(A.‘ M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA Cr, Bvo, as, net. 
AlsoCr, Bvo. 3d. net, 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in Sooth 
Africa.' 
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MOm (Bnstwiay M.A. LIFE 
JLirS. OIL THE THEORY < 
dilNATlON, Cr.8w». at. ^ 


EtmiAKm JOTIN: DtscossBD tir Snr. 
now iJBTnM Tt> Right Hon. 
JcwtgHCHkmHiwjtnf, ]f.R« S€vt$t^ Edi^ 
iUm» Cr, 8 «w. yL mri, 

““ — . - j^ipg after 

, Qj. 

Mtit 

mOtiM ii. d.). THE UFE and let. 
TKRS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILIAIS^ Presidentof die Rojr^ Acadamv. 
With many lUuttrationa, of which a are in 
Photogravure. Jitw Eaitifitu Dtmy 8tw. 
yt. 

See also Little Galleries. 
lirailH<Q.P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN. 

ING. Illustrated. Cr. 8oa. u. id. tut. 
lUmis (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See IWbooks of 
Technology* 

MUne (J. a.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUos. Cr.Soa. it. 
Mlftoa (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcet^ Boa. 
3#. id. fut. 

Sea also Little Library and Standard 
Idbnury. 

Mlllchln(H.C.).M.A. See R. Peel. 
Mltchell<P. ChalmeraXM.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY, lllostrated. SteondEdU 
Hon, Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

mhtoa eg. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HSR TIMES, with manv Portraits and 
Illustrations. Stcond and Cooper Edition, 
Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With ao Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Dtmy Zvo. yt. id. net. 

' Moil (^)** See Books on Buriness. 

Moir (D. n.X See Little Library. 

MoUnoa (Dr. Mlchaol de), See Library of 
Devotion. 

Mon^ (L. O. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third EdiHon. Demy 
8ew. St. net, 

Montaga (Heiiry]|, Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C F. Pond. Fcap. Zvo, y, id. net, 
Montmorency (J* B. G. deb B.AmLL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BCX)K. With aa Illustrations. Second 
EdiHon, JDetny Zvo. 7s. id. net. 

Moore (H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. I 
An Inqui^ into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Zvo, os, yd s 

Moorhonae (B. Haliam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Stcond Edition, Demy Zvo. yt. id, net. 

A G>l(aiial Edition is also published. 
MoranfClarenceO.). See Books on Buriness. 
More (Sir Thoniaa). See Standard Library. 
MorfUl (W. R.). Oriel Col We, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr.Zvo. y.id, 
Morlch(R.J«)^ late of Clifton College. See 

Sr^hr-^l tnir tinn 


MdntetJ.L THE MAKERS or JAPAN^ 

84 Illuatratioiis. D a p y S na ion Ad 

met, 

A Colonial Edition Is also pabl ii b a q. 
MorriaCJ. B.). See Uttle Guides. 

Morton (Mla« Anderson). SeeMimRma* 

MooleCH. C. OA D.D.. Lord Bidiop ofDiir. 

ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mnhr (M. M. Pirttlsonb M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Sew. at. id, 

Mnndellnry. A.).M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Mnnro (R.)* LL.D. See Antiottary's Booka. 
Naval Off loer(A). SeeLP.L. 
Nanl(W.O.b SeeR.N. HalL 
Nownum (Bmo^ HUGO WOLF. 
Denty Zvo. is. 

Nownian(Qoorgeb M.D..D.P.H.»F.RS.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St, Bartholo* 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Boro^h of 
Finsbury. INFANT^ORTALITY, A 
Social Pkoblsm. With x6 Diagn^ 
Demy Zvo. vt. id. net. 

Newnian(J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 


Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgato (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo, yt, id. net, 

Norregmrd (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ios.id,net. 
Norway (A. NAPLES. With 85 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Grbipfen- 
HAGBN. Second EdiHon, Cr. Zv<h ie, 
Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap. Zvo, os. id. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M. A.. Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on tkb Catbchism op thb Church 
OP England. Fcap. Zvo. at. id, 

Oldham (P. M.)i B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 
OmanCC. W.C.), M. A., Fellow of All SonU' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century* llltts- 
trated. Demy Zvo, sot. id, net* 

OtUey (R. L.bD.D. See Handbooks of 
Iheology and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. HA S^ Leaders of Religion. 

. V « . Business. 

A HAND* 
th Edit ion, 

Cr, Zvo, 3t. id. 

Fakes (W. C. C.b THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, tss, 
Pnlmer(Prodorick). WITHKUROKIIN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
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c;iif¥aii;oQus 


^ lltiQIVSRVOIAKr. 

■#6#.iwV 1*1 ' 

OREATAtniBSi faw. u.td. 

sorts of plea- 

RS. Folio, ;C3. 3* 

riloliii). HELIO-TROPES, OR 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, x6as. 
Edited by Psxcivai. Lahoon. Quarto. 
3f . 6d. tut. 

’MiMittor (Prof. Looa). See Bysantine 
Texts. 

OARRICK 
I niustro* 
Oemy Bvo. 

itt. td, tui. 

A Colonial Edition it also pablidied. 
PmciiL See Library of Devotion. 
pMton (Qoorgo). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE eighteenth 
CENTURY. With over aoo Illustrations. 
IttUerial Quarto. zar. 6d. tui. 

See alsoLittle Books on Art and L P.L., 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

, With tu Portraits and Illustrations. 

‘ Socotul MiUtiou. Demy ^o. i w. tut. 

A Colonial Edition is also pubfi^ed. 
Pirtertoncw. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
(QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Bvo. ^t.^tut. 
Pirtterioa (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgats. Second EdiUon. 
Cr. Zvo, 6x. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A aeries of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes. Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
za Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
SOOTKGATB. Socoud Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
6a 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
Poake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISS HANDBOOK OP GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 04 IllttStrationA Fea^. Zvo, 3X. 6d^ net, 
Pael (RobertX and Mlncbln (H. C.\ M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr, Bvo, 6», 

Peal fSidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Rc^ Com- 
mission on the Licendng Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Mdiiion, Cr, Zvo, xs, 6d. 
PMrie(W.M.PItiideraXD.CL.,LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OP EGYPT, from the 
Earlikst Timss to thb Present Day. 
Fully Illttstratod. /n eix volume*, Cr. 
Bsw. 6x. 

You I. Prbkistoric Times To XVItm 
Dynasty. Sixth Edition, 


VoL. IX. tm RVHrr ; Ainr 
DYNAsnai. Fomr&e 

Vot.111. XlXTAToXXXTHDTManaA 
VoL. lY. Tint Egypt of the ProMtMtss* 
J. P. Mamaffy, LittB. , , . ‘ 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. Jf. G. Mmke^ A 
VOL. VI. J^PT IH THE MlPOUS flAOB. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. , « 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE ,1N 
ANCIENT EGYPT. IDustrated. Cr. 
Zvo. os. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYP^T .FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.Bvo, 99.^. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. /• Two Volntnes * € r . Boo. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. . With 
xao Illustrations. Cr.^o. y^fd. 

With 38 inustiations byj. Lev Pethy- 
BRii>GB. Second and Choaper Mdiiion. 

UP^XLONG^^Ara DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude ShepPErson. 
Cr, 4/0. 5X. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plaatus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Zvo. zox.6er.arf. 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), RA, King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Exatawsr 
tion Series. 

Podasora (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volume*. Demy Zvo. 
0X5. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr.Zvo. 6#. 

Pollard (Alice). See little Books on Art. 
Pollard(A.W.S OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. j*. 6d. net, 
PollardCBllEa P.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (DavIdX M.I.N.A. See Books oa 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 

Pwir^lj. O’Coaaer). ^HE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8w. 6x. 

Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott ((L L.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
%*. 6d. net. 

PriM (L. L.), M. A, Fellow of Oriel Ckdtege, 
Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGUSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fonrth Sdi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. os.6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Protheroe (Bmest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 30 fuU-page lUnstratioiis. 
Cr. Bvo. ax. 





. IftKiATtiSKr With X04 lIliutnKdoM !n 
. ^ioaf* in Tkm V Urnmtt* Smnff 

Ihdtter Gooch). TKB 
; iKsiDEN i4SSk a Pmk^on or 
XmomsoLtiics. S$ctndEdiiion, Cr, Bvo» 
\ns*6d,ngt. 

Gpioootfd Vmegos. 8«e Mmioture Librorv. 
OR. cod bIsT^he WOODHOUSS COR- 
RESPONDSNCB. Cn 8tw. d«. 

, A Cdlonift] Edition is al«o published. 
RtOkhoM (ll> B.}b M.A. See Westminster 
Gommenteries* 

Rum (LiutniM.). THE WOMEK-ART- 
nSts OF BOLOGIfA. With so Illus- 
trations. I}4mv Sew. 7r. mi, 

(UmodiuM. B.I>.| Oxon. DANTE 
nCflD H18 ITALY. With' 39 Illostra. 
tioni largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demywa, sm. 6d, mi* 
lUdltK (P. J*X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers* Technical 
C^ege, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Sn»Hd EditioH, Cr, 8fw. jr. 6d, 
RindOlph (B. W.), D.D. ^e Library of 
Devonon. 

Ramilo W.L M.A. A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8w, 
3r. 6d, 


lUohdoIl (HoatfaijnX M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 


Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr, 
8cw. dr. 

Raven (J. JA D.D. See Antiqua^’s Books. 

RawatorneXLawreace, Baq.). ^ I.P.L. 

Raynoad (Walter). See School Histories. 

AReal Paokly. See I.P.L. 

Reaa<m(W,), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr, 8cw. 

RedfNith (H« A.), M.A. See Westndnster 
(Commentaries. 

Resraolda. See Little (Galleries. 

Rhoadea (J, P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rbedea CW. B.). See S^ool Histories. 

RIeil (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roherta (M. B.). See C C Channer. 

Rahartaon (A.), D.Dm Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. RECTUM DEI. The Hampton 
Lectures of sodl. Dtmy 8tw. jrr. nti, 

Rahartaon (CrQraiit).1d.A., Fellow of All 
Soub’ Cotl^;e, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem Histo^, Oxford , 
X90t.r904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, x66o-x833. Dtmy Zvo, xor. 6d, 
mi, 

Rahartaon (C. Grant) and Bartholaniew 

(J. O.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORiaO. AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DtmyQHmrio, 

> 6A nti, 

RahBrtaaa(8ir0.8.).K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
The Stoev of a Mnroa Sues. Third 
Bdiii^n, lllnstrated. Cr.Sew. sr.fid’.swA 


U-A. ,8.. 

(CMi^ 

or DBACOldiSBS. 

GMby tho late Archbitl^of ’Cinteihaay^ 

Cr, 8fw. fidl • . ‘ i 

RiddnaonfR BX SeeConnoliseui^S'Llbihty. 

^GREEK. A Ctfaxwt for Bei^ners. KWith 
a Preface by Waii** Lock, d.D., Warden 

wtii 

many Ilfustratlras by tite Auther, Induding 
afrontispiece In colour. I>myZv0* xof-fra 
nsL 

Rmrara (A. Q. L.)» M.A. See Books on 
Business 

Rmnnay. See little Galleries. 

Roacoa (B. S.k See little Guides. ^ 
Roaa (Bdward^ THE ROSE READER- 
lUustrated. Cr, 8fw. «r. 6d, in, 4 

Pari*. Paris I, and II, 6^. > tack ; Pari 
III. id. ; Pari IV. jod. 

Rawntraa (Joahna). THE IMPEMAt 
DRUG TRADE. A Ra-StATBMSmp OF 
THB Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Ediiien. Cr, Sew. os. nit, 
Rovda-Smlth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner of Many Moox>s. 
Second EdiHon, Cr* Zvo. 4s, 6d, net* ‘ 
Ruble (A. B.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

RuaaeU (W. ClarlO. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. HrangwVn. 
Fourth EdiHon. Cr, wo. 6s. 

Salnabury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Dentjf Zvo. 7^. 6d. net. 

St, Anaelm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. AugnaGne. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
Salaa (St. Prancla da). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cma (Vlecaant). See Oxford, Bio- 
gra^ea 

St. Pranda of Aaalal. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GL^fOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by Wjlixam 
Hevwoop. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Desip Zvo. i||r. net. 

See also Standard library and Library of 


Hevwoop. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Desip Zvo. i||r. net. 

See also Standard library and Library of 
Devotion. 

*8ald* (H. Mnnra). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net, 

Salman (A. 1..). See Little Guides. ' 
Sargaannt (J.). M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. lUustrafod. 
Dsmr Zvo, as. 6d. 

SatbaafC.). See Bysantine Texta 


Sendamara (Cyril). 


» Little Guides. 





lC8i^at& Usmviiif& Cj^Jllogve 


Mb <V. Ki M.K nte HBCTANtGS 

^F^aKy pm Ulttitnited. 

•t.A£ 

fftiiiMf fflrttlilfil TOMMY SMITH'S 
iS^MiSSfinurtiie^^^ W. Ow). 
ifiMk StU^bH. Fca^, 8tw. sa» ^ 

School ts, 6d. 

TOMMY SMTTMfe OTHER AJIIMALS. 
With tt mtittnukms by Augusta Guest. 


Tkirajaiimm, Fctb,^. 

'1 ■ H.). ANECDOTES 

SOlDlBRS. Cr.%v0, 


OF 


.xui r OUR r OLIOS* z6a3 ; tSya t 1664 ; 
1685. Each jC^t 4s. Hfit or a complete set^ 
£x 9 , sas. Ni^/. 

Fmioi 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio a if nearly ready. 

See alto Arden. Standard Library and 
UtUe Quarto Sbaaeipeare. 

Si»rp (L\ VICTO^N POSTS. Cr. 
8 cv. ar. 6^. 

Shibp (C«dl)* See S. Barlng-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

SlMdloek (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.Ztto. s*‘ 

SlMllMrCParcyB.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
* Endynuon,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot* s8ai. ar.Mf. 

Slwppwtf (H. P.)* M.A. See S. Baring. 
Gould. 

Shorwoll (Arthur), M. A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Fdiiion, Cr, Bw. 
as. 6 d, 

SUpIcT (W«iT B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCm HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. A.D. 597*1066. With a Preface by 
the Biriiop (» Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vu. nr. 6 d, mti, 

8lme (J.)» See little Books on Art 

SlmouMB (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Im^al , 
4la. jCsi ar. mt, 

SkateUoyCR. a D.). See little Books on 
Art 

SkiptoB (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

StodMi (Doughut). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resofft. mth over aoo Illustrations. 
Siermd Sdftum, Cr, Bw. sr. net 

(Bvmi), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bao. ar. 6 d. 

saudlwood <MU CL). See Uttle Books on 
Art 

ta«dl«y(P, B.). Seel.P.L. 

.. the wealth of 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
Md numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. ThwcwAswM*. DtmjfBva, air. arf. 

(Horuoe «id Jwbm). See little 
library. 


THE DAY. Edited by. Fc0^^, Siw. 
3r. 6 d, tut. 

Smith (Nowell €.). See W. Wordmrtlu 

Smith (Johe Thmm% A BOOflfFOE 
A RAINY DAY:Or* Recollectiol&ofthe 
Events of the Yean I766*x833. Edited hr 
WtLPSBo Whitten, llluscrated. Wiu 
Demy Btvo. xas. 6 d. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOL 
Illustrated. Cr. Bve. 6 s, 

SnowdenCC. B.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8m. 4r* hf. 

Sophocles. See Classical Txan^tions. 

Somet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 

South (B. WlltonX M.A. See Junior School 
Books. 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannat. 

Vol. I. (Howard* Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Secmd Sdition, Cr, 
6m. 6r. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville^ 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr, Bve, dr. 

See also StandMd Library. 

Sprace (C. H.)* M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Splcm (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8m. 
xar. 6 d, net, 

Spooner (W. A.)* M.A See I«aders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Edscnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Royal 8m. idr. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.X B.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 

*StancUffe.' GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8m. xr. 

Stead (W.J.). See D. Gallaher. 

Stedman (A M. M.), M.A 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. F^, 
8m. xr. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. ar. 

FIRST LATIN READHR. With Notes 
adapted to the Shm-ter Latin l^imer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Ed, revised. iBmo, 
zr. 6 d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 
The Helvetian W"* Third EdiUon. 
z8im. xr. 

EASY SELECrriONS FROM LIVY, The 
Kin||^ of Rome. x6<im. Third Edition. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Fcap, 
8m. ir. 6 d. 

EXEMP]^ LATINA First Exerdsm 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocalmlary. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8m. zr. 







mm iMm KUftcms cm ths 
- f gTO kX THB SHORTMl AND 
IvnSBD LATIN PRIMER, ^ith 
VoMbatef. £in€MiAimdCkti^trJSdiH0»t 
lew. i:jr. 6A Original 
Mdititm, iHC. 64^ Xjbv. m. m/. 

THE %ITIN COMPOU^ SENTENCE : 
Rul^ and Katerdtet. S«m$uI EiUiun, 
Cr* Bm, xs, 6d, With Vocabulary, ar. 

NOT^DA gUAEDAM : Miscelhmeotift 
lAtin Eacretae s on Common Rules and 
IdicHitt. Edition* Fca^. Bw. 

, xs» dA V^th Vocabulary, as. Key^ ai. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RKPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects 
Fourteenth Edition* Feup. Bvo. zx. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
tpno* Fourth Edition* ix. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vitod* iBmo* IX. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition, Cr* Bvo* is* 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fonrth Edition, re- 
vised* Fenp, Bvo* zx. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub* 
Jecta Fourth Editioft* FcaO* Bvo* tx 6d* 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, Fourth 
Edition. FenP. Bvo. ax. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition* 

FIRSTFRENCH LESSONS. Eighth EdU 
Hon, revised, Cr. Bvo. zx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised* Fcap. Bvo. zx. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition* Cr* Bvo* as* 6d. 
Kiv. 3X. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition* ^Fce^* Bvo. is* 
See also School Examination Series. 


See also SchooLExanunation Series. 
Stfpbeaaon the Technical College, 

Bi^ford, and Suddard# (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demg Bvo* Third Edition* 

8tM>|aMiaoi| (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo* ^* 6d. 

Sterne (Lawrenee). See Little Libnmt. 

“ r.r 


StenvtW.). M.A: ANNALS OF ETON 
college. Illustrated. Demy Bvo* js.td. 
Itenert (Ketlierliic). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition* Cr* Bvo* 6s* 


ROBERT 


(R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
: LOlhs STEVENSON TO 


HtS tAMlLY AN 1 > tRIENI^lL 
' Sdeeted and Edited by Sionit CoiFtsu 
7^hh-d Editiom, Cr Bvo* sax. 

LiMuuivEDtTtON. Demo Bvo* nvols, asr.HwL 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by WnxiAM SritANa. Sivth 
Edition* Or* Bvo* Buckmm. 6x. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenmm (M. I.L FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. St£VKKson during 
x8^-8. Cr. Bvo* 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA Z89X.95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Bai.fouk. With 
many Illustrations. Second EdiHon Cr* 
Bvo* 6s* Mst* 

Stoddart (Anmi M.). See Oxford bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. Q.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sm 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr, Bvo* jx. 6d* 

S^e (S. SX POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrtom, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vemon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Pbilosoplw of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Bvo. $s. net, 

Straker(P.)* See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Bvo, fs* 6d* 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. 3X. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OP THE PEOPLE OP 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Et^rav- 
ingk Revised by J . Charles Cox, lX.l>., 
F.S.A Quarto, aix. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

StnrchCP.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Exiunination Questions, 1802-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscn/* 
5x. net. 

Suddarda (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (IL S.). See LP.L. 

Symes (J* E,), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr* Bvo* 
as. 6d, 

Signjtera(B.M.), M.A, M.D. SeeApcieat 







HV^attOCttoSL)* SoilLlLCHow 

ltO0ERN ABI^NIA. 
With m Ma|^ and a Postmit. J^mty Btw. 
xgr* mt* 

A Colonial Sditionlt also pnblidwd. 

WYadli«ni(I^ilMua6om>.M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAK^ 
SPEARE» With an Introduction and 
Motel. D$my 8ev. Suekramt giii Up. 
xor, 6d* 

WyoB(R.>and Prance <Q.>. THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Deicription of Montenegro. With 40 
Hloitrations. Cr. Bvo, 9 t. Ul. luU 

Yeete (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modem Wnten. 


AraM mmd 

Yut^CPOtm}. THE COMPLEX 
ITgTORIST. Wiihf38l)lh«ft£onn 
S^mtUk JSdiit^n. DtmyB^ iw.daLaed 
A Colonial Bdidoa is also rmhlilhlMLr 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Wada- 
don of the Motor Cat; 

the AMERICAN 

COWON WDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workera Cr.Bvc, Cloikt xs.^d. ; 
paper beardt . xx. 6if. 

Zinmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCS^NING ELBCTRL 
CITY f Fea^. 8to. xx. ddL mi. 


Andent Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr, %vo, 4 J. 6^. net. 


CHBSTax. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated 1 >y E. H. New. 

Shkbwsburv. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Camtbrburv. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated hy Herbert Railton. 


Lincoln. By E. Manse] Sympson, M.A.4 
M. D. Illustrated by B. H. Mew. 

Bristou By Alfred Harvey. lUnstrated 
by B. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. 0 . Fitqpa tr idc. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiaimry’s Books 

(Seneral Editor. T. CHARLES COX. LL.D.. F.S.A. 


Demy %vo. 

English Monastic Lipb. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third EdiHcn. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Agb in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbrvicb Books of thb English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A, and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Arch^sologv and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrinbb of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


*js, 6d, net. 

The Royal Forests of England. By J 
C. Cox, LLD., F.S.A Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A, LL.B. With 27 Illustrationt. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M. A With many lUustrationt. 
Second Edition. 

Parish Life in Mbdiaval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many IllustrationsE) Second Edition, 
The Bells of England. By Canon T. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. mth Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6^, net each volume. 

General Editor. W, J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 



ICoMiimted 





M mtM Sbamwu im cx m itfiwift/ . 

QtmMLio. B^ftdby H. C H«fk. 

Trtv Amomomcim, £dlted by IL fi. B«tl- 

4 <m. 

OfMBSUNB. Edited byJCdwsrdDowdaa. 

3 ^ Mbkrt WtvBS or wtitDBOK. Edited by 
B.\Umxu 

AMiMMun Nicbt*8 Duak. Edited by 

fit* I 

Xtwo HsNinr y. Edited byH. A. Btabs. 

All V Well That Ends well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 

Tke Taming or the Skkbw. Edited by 
ILWerwidcBonA 

Timoh or Athens. Edited by K. Dei^too. 

Measobb roE Measueb. Edited by H. C 
Hert. 

TwBLmt KtOKT. Edited by Moreton Lnce. 


Tm UMKMAm or VEincft Edited by 

C Kdox Pooler* 

Teoilus AMD CeessidAi Edited by ML 
DeildttMi. 

Antony and Clbofatea* Edited byE. H* 
Case. 

Lovers Labooe*s Losta Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman or Veeoka. E, 
Warwick Bond. 

Pbeiclbs. Edited by K* Deig^ton. 

The Comedy or S^oes. Sdited by H* 
Cuoinghain. 

King Ricnaed iil Edited by A. H. 
Tbompson. 

Kino John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 


The Beginner’s Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy Feemcm Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 

SgamdJSdiHm, lllustratecL is. 

Easy Stoeibs seom English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot'Buxton, Author of * Makers 
of Europe.* Third Ediii<m, Cr.Sva, is. 

Easy Sxeecisbs in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Sscond Edition, Fcap, 


Bvo, Without Answersi xs. With Answers. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B. A. F^kEd, Fcaf,Bvo, is. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of * Dictation Passages.* Socond Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. u. 


Books on J^DudnesB 
Cr, Sp 0 , 2s, 6d, net. 

Poets and Docks. By Douglas Owen. The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Railways. By £. R. McDermott. Stone. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. Mining and Mining Investments. By 
Second Edition, ' A. Moil.* 

The Business or Insurance. By A. J. The Business or Advertising. By Clarence 
Wilson. G. Moran, Barrister-atoLaw. Illustrated. 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
B.SC. M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, The Iron Trade or Great Britain. By 
^Science, Practice, and Finance. By David J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. F. W. Hirst. 

The Business Side op Agriculture. By The Cotton Industry and Trade, By 
A. G. L. Rogeft, M.A. Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. of Commerce in the University of Man* 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. cheater. Illustrated. 

Baker, F.I.C, F.C. 5 . 

Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah or Mitylenb. Translated by F. The History or Psbllus. Edited by C 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Sathas. Dsmy^vo. ij^.net, 

Domy Ssw. xai. ftd, net. Ecthbsis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. J?emy Bvo, 7#. 6d. not, 

Bvaghos. Edited by Lion Paraentier and The Chronicle or Morsa. Edited by Jdm 
M. Bides. Demy Bvo, ios,6d,net, I Schmitt EemyBvo, 15s.net, 



Msssits. l[israu«i)*s CArm/xsaz 


"sta- 


Hw Ohnyriimaii'M MBe 

General Editor, H. BURN, &D., P.R.S.E. 

Fca^. Sf«. is, 6d, net each, 

A series of Bxpositions on the Books of the Bible, whidi will be of servioe ft ffae 
genertl reader in tha practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text ^ 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of tbo com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole* The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding^ as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes 


Th* Epistlk of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin* 
•on, M.A. Second Edition, 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streaoe, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

Tiu Epistle of St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fttlford M.A 


Isaiah. Edited byW.E. Bernes, D.D. Two 
Volumes. With Map. as. net sacA. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitakeri 
M.A. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. 
Edited by J. C. Du Bniason, M.A as, 6d, 
net. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 
AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Kaight, 
M.A as,nst. 


Tbe Ohiirclmiaii’s Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 


Crown Svo, 

The Beginnings of Engush Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Herb and Here* 
AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Litera^ and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dq wden , D. D. S^ond Edition, 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D. 


$s. 6d. each. 

Some New Testament PaosLEMa Bf 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to tbs 
Old Testament. By A M. Mackey, B. A 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A Mac- 
Culloch. 6s, 


Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. ♦ 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


^CHYi.us — Agamemnon Cboephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LLD. ss, 

Cicbro—Dc Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. 3S. 6d. 

Cicero— Select Orations Q*ro Milon^ Pro 
Mureno, Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
1 ated by H. E. J>. Blakistmi, M. A sr. 
CiCBROxDe Natura Deorum. Transla^ by 
F. Brooks, M.A gr. 6d, 

Cicero— D o Offidis. Translatsd Inr 0. B. 
Oardiaer, M* A as. 6d, 


Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M. A ar.^ 

Lucian— S ix Dialogues (Nigrtnus, lcaro*Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Smp, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 31. 6d, 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated fay 
£. D. A Morshead, M.A as. 6d 
Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Traaa* 
lated by R. B. Townsbend. as. 6d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Tianslatad by 
S. G. Owen. ar. 6d, 



GEitBiua. UiniKATuiis 




Olaasies of Act 

Edited by Dk. J. H. W. LAINO 

IteAirroPTiUBOuBncs. By H. B. Waltvs. | Vbuuequsx. By A. de B(miel«. Wldi ^ 
with XX9 Plates imd x8 lUastraticms in the 1 Plates. V^idi ^igml 9 m. xos, 6 d,m 0 $* 
TeA WUtJltpm/Siva, xas.6d,tut. | 


Oommflrcifll Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, UttD.. M.A. 

Crown Stw. 

CoMMBsaAL Education in Thbont and A Primbm or Business. By S. Jafikaoo. 
Pbacticb. By £. E Whitfield, M. a. 5«. M.A. Third Kdiiion. xs. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Commbrcial Arithmetic. By F. O. Taylor, 
Series treating the question of Commercial M.A. Fourth Edition. \s. 6 d, 

Education fully from both the point of view Fesmck Commercial Corrbsj>ondrncb. By 
of the teacher and of the parent. S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

British Commerce and Colonies from Edition. %t. 

Euzabbth to Victoria. By H. de B. German Commercial Corresponmencb. By 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, oo. S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Socond 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. Edition, as . 6 d. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. xr. 6 d. A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

The Economics of Commerce, By H. de Bally. With Vocabulai^. StcondEdiHen, ar. 
B. Gibbins, littD.-, M.A. Soeond Edition. Precis Writing and Office Correspond* 
xr. 6 d. BNCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Stcend 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Edition, ar. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, ar. A Guide to Professions and Business. 

A CoMMEROAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH By H. Jonea iS. 6 d. 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth The Principles or Book*kbepino by Double 
Edition, a*. Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. ar. 

A CoMMERUAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN COMMERCIAL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ar. Stcond Edition, us. 


The Oonnoissenr’B Libraxy 

fVide Royal 8vo. 2$s. not. 


A sumptuous series of ao books on art. written b^xperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 


Mbzzotint& By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudlw Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colonr, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure.^ 

Ivories. By A MaskelL With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Ccdlotype and one in 
Pbot^;ravure. Sscond Edition. 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng* 
bame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 rlates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Socond Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 38 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lUns- 
trations m Collotype and sa in Colour. 


The Idbraxy of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott 8v0t clothe 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. not. 

Tee CoNFEsnoNS of St. Augustine. Edited The Imitation of Ckkist. Edited by C 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition, Bigg, D.D. Fourth EdiiUm. 

Tiw Ckszstian Ybae. Edited by Welter A Book of Devotions. Edited by J* W. 
l,odc,D.D. Third E^tion. Stenbridge. £.D. Soeond Edition, 

[ComEnssod, 
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Tm Lanuunr or t)KfofrwH‘-<pmtifmi4, . 

Lnu. IwMcmmssu , S<Hted Walter LviUr Sacsa i A Book of Saoed Vene. 

tbck, D.t). Sditod kyH. C Beeching, M.A., CuMMof 

A Sbsiods Caxx to a Dsvodt ako Holy Weatminster. 

JLira. Bdited hy C Stigg. D.D. F«mih ADAvBooKPROKTicBSinmAifDFAtHSM. 
BMUm. Edited by T. H. Bum, B.D. ‘ 

TiUB Edited by E. C S. Gibson, Hbavbklt Wisdom. A Selection fiw the 

D.D* Supnd Edition, English Mystics. Edited by E COi^oiy. 

A OoiDB to Etbumity. Edited by J. W. Light, Lifil and Lovb. A Selection from toe 
Stanbridge, B.D. German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Ii:^M. A 

Thb Psalms or David. Edited by B. W. An Introduction to Thb Devout Latb. 

Randolph, D.D. By St Francis de Sales. Translated and 

Lyra Afostolica. By Cardinal Newman Edited by T. Bams, NLA. 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
' and C^on H. C Beeching, M. A of Death and Immortality. ByJHenry 

Thb Inner Way. By J. Taukr, Edited by Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 

A. W. Hutton, M* A Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouae, 

Thb Thoughts or Pascal. Edited fay C. Editor of * A Little Book of Life and Death.' 

S. Jerram, M. A Thb Littlb Flowers or thb Glorious 

On thb Lovb or God. By St. Francis de Mbssbr St. Francis and or his 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox^Little, M.A. Friars. Done into English by W. 

A Manual of Consolation from the wood. With an Introduction by A G. 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. Ferrers Howell. 

Bum, B.D. The Spiritual Guide, which DisentaMlei 

Thb Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, the Soul and brings it by the Inward way 
M.A to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 

Thb Devotions or St. Ansblm. Edited by and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A Written by Dr. MichaeldeMolinos. Priest. 

Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 

by S. C Freer, M.A Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited W Kathleen Lyttelt<m. With a Preikoe by 
by A E. Bum, B.D. Canon Scott Holland. 


The niustxated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Zvo, 3r. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best CKditions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOBTRBD BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. The Analysis or the Hunting Field. By 
With 16 Coloured Plates. slhzL R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

The Life and Death op John Mvtton, Esq. Henry Aken, and 43 illustrations on Wood. 

"By Nimrod. With 78 Coloured Plates by The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search or 
Henry Aken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth the Picturesque. By William ^mbe. 
Edition. With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Life op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. of Consolation. By^ William Combe. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With With 24 Coloured Plates oy T. Rowlandson. 
» Coloured Plates and xoo Woodcuts in the Thb Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Irext by John Leech. Second Edition. Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 The History of Johnny Quae Genus ; the 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

JORROCKs' J aunts AND Jollities. ByR. S. By the Author of ‘The Three Tours.’ With 

Surtees. With zj Coloured Plates by H. 34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Aiken Second Edition. The English Dance op Death, from the 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- Derigns of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

tremelyrare and costly edition of X843, which Illustrations by the Author of 'Dot^or 

contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations Syntiu.’ Two Volumes. 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 ThbDancsof Lira: APoem. BythaAntfaor 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated sHth efi 
Text by John Leedu Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlaadsoa. 

iConiinmed. 
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Egaiu With 36 Colonred Plates hy 
1 * IL and O, Cmikriiant. With noinerous 
DesBps on Wood. 

KsALjEra IN London: or, the Rambles 
mod Adventnres of Bob Tallyho, Eaq^ and 
hisCoottm The Hon. Tom DashalU By an 
Aiiu{tear(Pieroe Egan). With 31 Ccdoured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowland«>n, etc. 
7h(w yiffhimts. 

Tint Lirs or an Actob. By Pierce Egan. 
With 07 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Ths Vican of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
amkh. With 04 Coloured Plates by T. Row* 
landson. 

Tmi Militasy Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. ^an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tub National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Desaipti<ms and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artbt, and none of the ]^tes are 
similar. 


Tmb ADVBNTuiutt OF A P06T Captaih. By 
A Kaval Officer. With 04 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. WnUams. 

OamOnia : or, the Art of Pi«aer>dng Oame ; 
. andan Improved Method of makiim Planta* 
tions and Covers, ex(didned and lllostrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. RawUna 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con* 
tainiim the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Gailoj^ng, 
Stnmbkng, and TumhUnff . llrottrated with 
87 Colon^ Plates, ana adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn ODpgherty. 
By a Real Piuidy. With 19 Cokureo Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With *6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 

i ohn Careless, Esq. With so Colonred 
^lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by xa Etchings executed by JLouis 
SchiavemetU from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Enmved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrarions are reproduced in photo* 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book or Jos. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— a z in number 
— ^arerwroduced in photogravure. 

.^Bsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castial ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With aa Plates and 87 Woodcutt in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


BOOSB 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshs^. 

Frank Faiklbgh. By F, E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 84 
Illustratbns by the Author. 

The Complbat Angler. By Isaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Miyor of xBax. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phis, the two Buss Plates, and the 3s Con- 
temporary Onwbyn Plates. 


Junior Examination SerioB 


EditedbyA,M. M.STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap,%vo. is. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. StcoKd Edition. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B. A. Fourth Edition. 

Junior Encush Examination Papers. By 

W. WUUamson, B.A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Bmurd. Fourth Edition. 

Junior Algebra Examination PAroRS. ' By 
S. W. rum, M.A. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C. Weatberhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 34. 6 d. net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers* 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 





liakir S^tod^Boola ,s ‘ ‘ 

0. & INSKIP, LUO.. ^ W. WlLUAUdON, B.A. 

4 Cm^%H>x pr Dictation Passagbs. By ELSMBNTABir Exbbriwbntal Sobncb; Fknr- 
' w. WiuMiniion. B.4« TlurtuntJk Edition, Ai(» by W. T. Qoo|^ A.R.CS. C^i^ustky 

, Cr,%tt 0 , u.6d, by 4 E. Dunstwi^.So. With a kad 

Tm CotnlL Accxhtcimg to St. MATTHsar. 154 DUfframs. Ei/jUk Edition, ^r: Sm. 
EdUed by S. Wilton South, M.A. With 9 *, 6d, 

Three Cr. 6vo, u. 6d. A Junior Gbombtxt. By Nod S. Lydon. 

TKBO<»rBt.4ccoRDiNCTOST. Mark. Edited With 376 DiaKrenu. Fiftk Rdiiion, Cr, 
^ A. E< Itabi^ D.Zh With Three Maps. i/vo, ao. 

Cr, aw. t*, 6d. ElBMBNTAXT ExPBRIMSNTAL CttSMtSTBY. 

AJUfitOR ENGuisitGRAMk^B. By W, William. By A. E. Dmutan, B.Sc. Withe Plates and 
ScNt.B.A. Withnumercmspassairaforjparsing xop Diagrams. Second E^Hon, Cr. 

and analyd8,andachiK>ter on Euay Writing. 8w. as. 

Third Edition, Cr.Bva. as. A Junior French Prose. By E. R. N. 

4 Junior CHBMtSTRV. ByE A.TyIer,B.A., Baron, M. A. Sseond Edition, Cr.lhoa, as. 
F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edu The Gospel According to St. Luxb. With 
tion. Cr, 6w. sr. 64 an Introducdon and Notes by WiMam 

The Ac-w of the Apostles. Edited by WUUamson, B. A. With Three Maps. Cr, 

A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. 8w. as. Bvo, sr. 

A Junior Frenoi Grammar. By L. A. The First Book of Kings. Edited by 
Somet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition, A. £. Rusis, D.D. Wi^ Maps. Cr, Sew. 
Cr, Zvo, as, as. 


Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits, 
Cr. 8vo. as, net. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
John Wesley. By J. li. Overton, M.A. Third Edition, 

Bishop Wilbbrforcb. By G. W. Daniell, John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition, 
M.A. JOHN Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. George Fo^ the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
John Kbble. By Walter LocIu D.D. D.C.L. Third Edition, 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, Thomas Cranmbr. By A. T. Mason, D.D. 

D.D. Second Edition. Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Cutts, D.D. Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s, 64 net, 

V 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about soo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, Including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Bookplates. E.Almack. Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. Velasqurz. Wilfrid Wtlberfmce and A. R. 

Romney. George Paston. Gilbdt. 

Greuze and Boucher. Elisa F. Pollard. Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BimstingL 

Vanovck. M. G. Smallwood. Raphaeu A. R. Dryhurst. 

Turner. Frances T7Trell*GUi. Millet. Netta Peacock. 

DOrbr. Jessie AUen. Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Hoppnbr. H. P. K. Skipton. Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jauam*. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 


\Continsted. 
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Fortin^ de Lide. Sttml 

1 UU|«*ahst. £. a. Sharp. 


CLAttod. SdirardDUbn. 

TmsAsts OF Javan. SdimdDSlofr 
Snamsu. lbs. Kelson DnirsoB. 


Th«IdttleGAU«xi68 

I^emy t6mc, 2s. 6d. mi, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters; 
F a cH Folmne contains ao plates in photog^vure, togethw with a sbcttt otttline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Littlb OALumv of Rjcvnolds. I A Lrrrut GALunrr of IftuuAit. 

A Xattuc Oauukry of RoiSnbv. | A Lirrut Galu»v of Bkoush Posts. 

A Littls Gallbsv of Hofpnbr. I 


The Littla Gkddes 

With many Ulostrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 80s, cloth, 2s. 6d, net,; leather, y. 6d, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (x) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything tm is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archeeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambriogb and its CoiJtjmBS. By A. HarTFOROsmaB. By H. W. Tompidns, 
Hamilton Thompson. Steemt £diti<m. P.R.H.S. 

Oxford and its Coludcbs. By J. Wells, The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 

M.A. Seventh Editien, Rent. ByG. Clinch. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. By Geome Clinch. Kerry. By C P. Crane. 

Westminster Abbbv. By G. £. Trontbeck. Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 

' "" — Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry, 

The English Lakes. By F.G.'Brabant,M. A. Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. Oxfordshirb. By F. O. Brabant, M.A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Suffolk. ByW. A.Dutt. 

Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A Surrey. By F. A H. Lambert. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Thi^Bditim* Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. Smnd 
Edition, 

Buckinghamshire. By £. S. Roscoe. The East Riding of YoRxsHiRa By J. £. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Morris. 

Cornwall. By A L. Salmon. The North Riding of Yorkshire. ByJ. £. 

Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Morris. 

Pl^oN. % S. Barii»*Gonld. Brittany. By S. Baring>Gonld. 

Dorset. By'Frank R. Heath. Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Hamfshirb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Rome By C. G. EUaby. 

F.S.A Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jadcson. 


Tha Little Libraxy 

Whb Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 8tw. Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d, mi; leather, 2s, 6il, net. 

Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

Aoaten (JaaeX PRIDE AND PRETU- Bacon (Prailcis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. TwVole, BACON. Edited by Edward Weight. 

[CtmUmed, 
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Bwhm (R. HO. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENI>& by 3, B, Atlat. 

Tw0 ysiftmet. 


lited by J. B. Atlat. 


AA A LITTLE BOOK 
or ENGLISH PROSE. 

BacfcM (Wililam). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by S. Dskibon Ross. 

(WiniMB). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
PSBOOIKI. 

Borrow (OoomO. LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Himdbs Gboomb. Tw 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Brownltiff (Roberti* SELECTIONS 
FRObT THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hali. Griffin, M.A. 

C0fiiliilf(OoorM). SELECTIONS FROM 


THE ANTL JACOBIN: with Gborcb 
Canning’s sdditioiial Poems. Edited by 
Lu>yo Sanders. 

Cowley (Abrahom). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 
MlNCNlN. 

Crobbe (Geoiwe). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Deans. 

Cndk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Mathbson. 7W yoi$$mts. 

CroslMW (RIchord). THE ENGUSH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Doate (AUftaleri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Carv. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M. A., D.Utt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans, 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE, Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cakv. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Dorley (Qeorjra). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild, 

Deane <A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE, 

DtekeneCChariee). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
7W yoitmus, 

Perrier (Snian). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Loro 
Iddssuugk. Tw y^olumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. 7W PbAiiwx. 

OailceUCMra.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Stcand Edition. 

Hawthorne (NathoiileD. THE SCARLET { 
LEITER. Jilted by Percy Dbarmer. 

Hendereea (T. P.L A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. I 


JConts (JoIm^ PQBMST With an tatm 
duetion by L. Bxnton, and Notes bjr 
Masefield. 

Kinglnke (A. W.). EOTHEN. With ah 
Introduction and Notes. Stcond Ed^ion. 
Lamb (Cliarlea> ELIA, ANm THE 
LAST ESSAVB OF ELIA, lited by 
E. V. Lucas, 

Locker^.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
^ A. D. Godlsv, M,A. a reprint of , the 
First Bdkion. 

Loi^eilow (H. W.J. SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFEIXOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 

MarveU (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by £. 
Wright. 

MUton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HnNDBRSON. 

NIcholE(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 
RochefoacanMfU). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlby, 

M. A. 

Sterne (Ummce). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Twnym (^fred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFREIX LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. (^rton Collins, 
M A 

IN 'mEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabstk 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Euzabbth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwvnn. TArte Volumox. 
PEN DENNIS. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 
Tkret Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKk Edited by S-Gwynn. 
Vauffkan (Hoary). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. ^Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). tHE COMPLEAT 
ANGLES Edited by J. Buchan. 

I Waterbouso (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Also on Japanese Paper. Leather, sx. 
net. 

Wordsworth (WA SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.Jand Colorldie (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. £dit^by(UK>Roa 
Sampson. 
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The Lll^ Quito SkakMCpam 

BdSed Iqr W. J. CRAIQ. WthlBUoduetions and Notes 
/W i 6 mo. In 40 Velmmis, LeaiAir, pric$ is» fUf each v^lum* 
Mahogany Rwciving Bo^k Coif. xof. mt* 


IfiniAtnze Libnoy 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 

EoPRitANOK : A Dialogm on Yonth. By Tkb Life of Edwaho, I«oxd Hbxbbxt or 
Edward FitiGnrald. From the edition pub- Chbrburv. Written by himaelf. Frcm the 
Bshed by W. Pickering in 1851. Dtmy edition printed «t Strawberry Hill in the 
SOMw. Lfoihtr ^ ax. mt , year 1764. Dtmy saMre. Liaihtr ^ ax. mU 

Poumius: or Wise Saws and Modem In* Thb Visions or Dom Francisco Qusvboo 
stances. By Edward FitxGerald. From Villbgas, Kn^ht of the Order of St. 

the edition published by W. Pickering in Jamea Made English hy R. L. From the 

185a. Dfmy 3aiM0. Leather, ax. ttei, edition printed for H. Herringman) ' xd68. 

Tkb RubXivat or Omar KhawAm. By Leather, ax. net. 

Edward FhsGerald. From the zst edition Pobms. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi* 
of 1859, Fourth Ediium* Loaiher, zx. mi. tioo of 1048. Loathor, ax. mt. 


Oxford Biograi^s 

Fcap. Each volume, cloth, 2 x. 6d. not ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dantb Alighibri. By Paget Toynbee, M. a., Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
D.Litt. With za Illustrations. Second With za Illustrations. 

Edition, Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With za 

Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Illustrations. 

With za Illustrations. Second Edition. St. Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
JoHH Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., dart. With z6 Illustrations. 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illustrations. Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 
Tbnnvson. By a. C. Benson, M.A. With Illustrations. 

9 Illustrations. Bbaconsfibld. By Walter Sichel. With za 

Walter Ralbigh. By I. A. Taylor. With Illustrations. 

za Illustrations. Gobthb. By H. G. Atkins. With za lllos* ’ 

Erasmus. By £. F. H. Capey. With za trations. 

Illustrations. Fsnelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

The Young Prbtbnobr. By C, S. Terry. za Illustrations. 

With za Illustrations. 


Sdiool Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 


FxBMCK SXAMlNAglON PAPERS. 1 ^ A. M. 
M. Stednuur, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Kby, issued to Tutors and Mvate 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. F^/th Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6 e. mt. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M. A* Thirteenth Edition. 

Kev {Sixth Sditiom) issued as above, 
fix. mt. 

Greuc Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, BC. A. Ninth Edition. 

Kev {Fourth Edition) issued as above, 
dx. mt. 

GsEStAN Examination Papses. By R. J. 

Ifflriek SisnhEditiom. 


Key {Third Edition) Issued as above 
6 e. mi. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
fs. mt. 

Examination Papses in Encusn Histmt* 
By J, Tait Ploadea-WardlMr, B.A, 
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SOstadfl# 


; JUmMUd, Cr&mn^, 

A School Uimn of Wahwicksiukk, By 
B. C A. w{^; DtSc., F.R.S. 

A SCkoch« HisTcoty of SoMsxisr. By 
Waltar Bjiyiiieod. StcondEdiii^ 

A School HiftCHtir of LAMCAfuniB. by 
W. srRbote 


11 . 6d: 

A School Hiftokv or Soimcy* By H. £. 
MhMoOj M.A. 

A School Histobt of MxddlssUO > By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Wakoq. ^ 


TmttboolpBi of Seie&od 

5:dit«d by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., aSa. and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Pkactical Mechanics. By Sidney H« Weils. 

Fourth Edition, Cr» 8cw. 31. 64 , 
Bjiactical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

> French, M.A Cr, 9 »o, Fourth Edition, 
tt. 6d, Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardman, M. A Cr, Svo. is, 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. MUltt, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo. 
3$, 64 . 

Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 
B.A Cr. ivo. as. 64 , 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School 
By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr, Svo. 3s. 64 


The Complbtb School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. WiUt xa6 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A E. Dunstan, 
a Sc. (Lond.), F.CS. IQuatrated. 
Cr. 8tfo. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
AR.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A E. DunstaiL B.Sc. (Lond.X 
F.C.S. With fl Plates and xo Dtagrams. 
Cr. 8vo. as. 


Hethueii'B Simplified French Tej:ts 


L'HiSTOiRB D*UNB Tuupx. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Sseend Edition. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A Wilson. 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A 
One Skilling each. 

La Chanson db Roland. 


Rieu, M.A 
MiCmoirbs db Cadichon. 
Rhoades. 


Adapted by H. 
Adapted by J. F. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and puticularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, cither in complete works or in selecUons. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo.Saxon race within the reach of cve^ reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characterutics ofTHB Standard Library are four ; — x. Soundness of Text. a. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness or Type. ^ 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed <;a good paper at a 
juice which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from zoo to aw pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Suroence het, or in 
cloth jrilt at One Shillmg net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lmrd 
Verulam. 

Rbuoio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
^ Thomas Browne. The text has been 
ceaatadbyAR.Waner. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan* 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy or Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems of Thomas Chattbrton. In a 
volumes. 

Vol. 1.— Miscellaneous Poems. 


[ConiinMo 4 
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Vid4)U<~’Tlie itoirky PomaL 
Ths Kfevr Line aub SoNinrni. By Dute 
. T^intUt«diiitoEngIiihl}yP.G.RQMttttL 
Joints. By Henry FiakUng. Treble Vol. 
Dunran, By Mrs. GeskelL. 

’|p«K HBronv or tm Dxclinb amd Fall or 
VBB kIman EMriML By Edward Gibbon, 
tn 7 dovible rolitmes. 

Tba Text end Notes have been revised by 
T« B. Bnry, LittD., but the Appendices of 
the more expen^ve Mition are not given. 
Thb Vicak of Wakefiblo. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Trb PtWMS andPlays of Ouvbr Goldsmith. 
The Works or Bkm Johsoh. 

Vol. t.— The Cese is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Vol. ii.-~€ynthia*s Revels ; The Poetaster. 
Thetext has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Tfoe Poems or John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text lus been collated by E. de 
SelincourL 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thonuis 
k Kempu. 

The trantladon is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. ByWiUiamLaw. 

Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastes and the Tenure op Rings 
AND Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Su Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 


Sydenham aRd Taylor. Double VoittOMi 
The translation has been revised by 
W. K. D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers or St. Framcii. 

Translated IvW. Heywood* 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
xo volumes. 

Vol. i.~Il»e Tempest ; The Two Oentmnen 
of Verona: TheM^W^ of Windsor ; 
Measure lor Measure { The Comedy of 

VoL.ii.~-Much Ado About Nothing ; l^’s 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As Yon 
LikelL 


Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. IV.— The Life and Dttth of Kiim John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First ^t of King Henry rv, ; The 
Second Part of King Uemy IV. 

Vol. V.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The SMORd 
Part of King Henry .vi. 

Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 
VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard Hi. ; 
The Famoxu History of the Life of King 
Henry Vni. 

The Poems of Percy Bvsshe Shkllrv. In 4 
volumes. 


Vol. L— Alastor ; The Dmmon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Sblborne. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Tecbnology 

Edited by G. F. OOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M. A. 
Fully Illustrated, 

How to Make a Dress. By J. A. B. Wood. Electric Light and Power : An Intro. 

Fourth Edition, Cn Sew. xs.6d, duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 

Carpentrv AND Joinery. By F. C. Webber. ing. By E. £. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3/. Zd. Second Master and Instructor oi Physics 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 

as. A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.. Assistant Instructor 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex. of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 

tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dtmy Municipal Technical School Cr. Zvo, 4*, 6d. 

Zvo. 7s.6d. Engineering Workshop Practice. By 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. C. C Allen, Lecturer on Engmeering, 
Cr. Zvo, AT. 6d, Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 

RdPOUSsR Metal Wosk. By A. C. Hinth. With many Diagrams. Cr, Zvo, as, 

Cr, 8 m. as, 6d, 


Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oi^ford, , 
and Canon of Christ Church,'^ Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with tfostworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present pot^n 



Messrs. Bf BTHtnrar*s CAirALocim 


of the quHtien dealt with; in part, to make aooesribie to the teadiiig pahUe ah 
•Qouhite cad oondee vtatement of hcu and principles in an quesCSonsbeariiwon 
Tiieology and Religion. 

Tmb XXXIX. AartcuM or thbCmuxck orl Am Intkoddchon to thb Hisromr or thi 


Rmolamd. E<ntdd oy S. C $« Gibscmi 
B.IX ami ChiOj^ EdiUm in po* 

Vplume* Zhmy Sew. X3«. 6ff. 

Am Imtroductiom to thb Histokv or 
Rbligiok. 6 t F. B. Jevofu. M.A., 
X4tt.D. Third Editi0H. DtmyZv^ j<u»6d. 


Cksbds. By A. JL Burn, D.D* 

8rtf. los. 6d, 

Tkx PHiLOtoPHT or Rbuoiok IK imoLhirn 
AND Ambkica. By Alfred Caidedki, D.D. 
Dtmy Bw, xot. 6d, 


Thb ZkxrrxiiiB or thb Incarnation. By R. I A History or Early Christian Boctrinb. 


L. OtUey, D.D. Secpad and Chiaptr 
EdUirm Dtmy 8cw. isi. 


ByJ. F. Bethune-Bakefi M.A. 
xof. 


The Westminster Oommentaxias 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentpy is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. 'The editors will not deal, except very sulx>r- 
dinatelyi with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version aS their basis, th^ will tiy to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


Thb Book or Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Domy 8v0. xor. 

Thb Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, Demy Boo, 6t, 
Thb Acts or the Apostlbs. Edited ^ R. 
B. RackhAm, M.A. I)emy Boo, Third 
Edition, oos, 6d, 


Thb First Epistlb or Paul thb Apostlb 
to thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M. A Demy Boo. 6r. 

Thb Epistle or St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Boo. 6s, 

Thb Book or Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Boo, los, 6d, 


Part II. — Fiction 


AdderleyfHofl. and Rev. James), Author 
of * Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

AlianMKB. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

THE ’blunder OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr, Boo. 6s, 

LOVE AND LOUISA Second Edition. 
Cr. Boo, 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s. 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition, 
Cr, Boo, 6s, \ 

AlietSF (P.). Author of *Vtce Versft.’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
^ ^KNAao Pmtriogb. Third Edition, 

Bam^ A ROMAN MYSTERY. I 

Third EdiHon, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

TEMWATION. F^ Edition, Cr,Boo, 
da 


CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition, Cr, 
Boo. 6s, 

DONNA DIANA A New EdiHon, Cr, 
Boo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. A New EdiHon. Cr.Bvo. 
6s, 

Baring-Qottld (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

URITH. F^k Edition. Cr, Boo. da 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SKA Stventh 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth EdiHon. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, f* 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. F(Hh EdiHon. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third EdiHon. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Kl'^ ALONE. Fi/ih EdiHon. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
NOEMI. lUustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Bvo, 6s* 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUnstrated. 

Fi/ih Edition. Cr, Boo, 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

THB PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
EdiHon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUustfated. 
Second EdiHon, Cr,9v0. 6s, 
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Busvs or THE STEvromy. inu- 

tcsitd. StC 0 mS£iMim. Ck 8 m. ^ 
PABO THS P^EST. Cr. Qm. 6r. 
WINBFRED. lUitttmted. S 4 CmuI £diii0m, 
Cn 8m. 6r. 

ROVAl^GEORGIS. Illii«tr«ted. Cr.^U 
MISS WlLtBT. llhistnued. Cn 8m. 6s, 
CHRliPF A1.L SORTS. Cn 8m. 6f. 
INDE^SLAND. SteandEd, CnSM. 6f. 
LITTLE TITPENNY. ANtwEdiHom, 6d, 
See ebo Shilling Novels. 

Barnett (Biiltii A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Sieand Edition, Cr, Bw. 6s, 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cn 8m. 6s, 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition, Cn 8m. 6s, 
THE STRONG ARM. Sseond Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 
Edition, Cr, 8m. 6r. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Stcond Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Bittbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cn 8m. 6s, 
BeIloc(Hllalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G.K.CHBSTKRTON. SscondEd, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fi/issnth Edition, 
CnBrv. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. | 

THE CAPSINA. SseondEdit, Cr.lvo, 6 s. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO | 
VANITY. Cr,Svo, 3*. W. | 

Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cn 
8m. 6x. 

Bnrke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. Second Edition. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 
OFVALSEC. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard). Author of *The Lake of 
^e.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr.Svo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8m. &f , 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr, 800. 6s. 

Chariton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. 6s, 

Carey (W^end). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. C^. 8m. 6s. 
Chemiey(Wenthorl^). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.8vo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 


OhmM (jMOph). THE SECRET 
A(IBNT. Second Edition, Cr, 9 no, <r. 

CorelU(Marl^ A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORU)S. T^cei^EiMMd, Cn8M.dr. 

VENDETTA. Twentji^ifikSstition, Cn 
8m 6s, 

THELMA. ThMo-SeventhEd, Cr,^ ^ 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition, CnBM. 6r. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fi/henth Sdi- 
Host, Cr, 8m. 6s, 

WORMW(X)D. Fi/UenthMd. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Eertg-eecond 
Editiots, Cr, 8p#. 6s, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-second 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition, Cr, Boo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, tsoth Thousetnd. Cr, 

GOD^^S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twelfth Edition, Cr.Boo, 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. 6r. 

BOY : a Sketch. Tenth Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Cotee (Mra. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Conetance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (RobMt)* 
THE O’RUDDV. CrBvo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.). Author of 'The Raiders,' 
etc. LOCH INVAR. Illustrated. Thitd 
Edition. Cr, 8m. &r. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cn Boo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON. 
MENT. CnSM. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Sscond Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition, 
Cr. 6m. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bro. 6t, 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 3s. 6d. 

Crofbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

Dawaon (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr, 8m. 3r. 6d. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr, 8m. 6s. 

Dovie (A. Conan). Author of 'Sherlock 
Holmes/ ‘The White Company,’ etc, 
ROUND THE RED LAMPT Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Dnncan (Sara Jeannette (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DETlIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThtrdEdiHon, 
Cr. Bvo. 6e. See also SbilUne Noveb. 

PliidIater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6 t, 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


TBElAOinKTOTHESTAlt& Stettul 
Edttim* Cr»$Wf '6i, 

S«e lUio ShOMlig l^ovels. 

Fiflia«t«r (Mary). A NARIlOW WAY. 

Third BaitioH, 6 t. 




Third Sditim, Sew.. 6 t. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition, 

' Cr, %oo, 6$, 

A BLIKD BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Ulus- 
tntioai. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6e, . 
See el«b Shilling Novels. 

PttBlMtHck (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. lUustrated. Second Edu 
Eon, Cr, Zvo. 6e, 

Praacia (M. G.). STEPPING WEST- 
WAIU). Second Edition, Cr, Zoo, 6e. 
MARGERY O' THE MILL. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zoo, 6s, 

PraMr(Mri. HiuA), Author of' The Stolen 
Emperor.’ THE SLAKING OP THE 
SWORD. Cr, 800. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Croutn Zvo. 6s. 

Fry <B. an4 C.B.). A mother’s SON. 

Fomdk Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Fttller-Maitland (Blla). Author of ' The 
Day Book of Bethm Hardacre.’ BLANCHE 
ESmEAD. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
QatM(Bleaaar). Author of * The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl’ THE PLOW-WOM^. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Oarard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby.’ 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

? H£ BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
HE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Qlealag (QoorgeX Author of ‘Demos/ 'In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVKLLER, Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
aielg (Charlee). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. ^s, 6d. 

Hanilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harradoo (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCEMAN. TeveifthEd, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
llaiTod(P.)(Praficea Porbee Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

HorbertsM (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr, 8w». 6s. 

Hleheiis (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE Second EdiHon. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
EdiEon, Cr, 800. €r. 

FELIX. F 0 h Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
EeEEon, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

BYBWAYS. Cr.8w. 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixitonih 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. dr. ^ 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo, 6t. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Sevondh 
EdiHon, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Hope (Anlliotty). THB GOD IN THE 
CAR Tenth EdiHon, Cr, Zvo, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. d^.Zvo, 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. F^^th Ed. Zvo, 6s, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth EdiHon. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millas. 

Sixth EdiHon. Cr, Zvo, 6s, . 

SIMON DALE. lUnstrated. SevosHkEdsHost, 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth EsHHom. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

QUISANTE. Fourth EdiHon, Cr,Zvo. 6s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUus- 
trated. Fourth EdiHon, Cr. Zvo. dr. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Socond Ed, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hope (QrahaniX Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second EdiHon, Cr,Zvo. 6s, 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.8w. 6r. 
Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutclllfe), Author of ‘ CapUin 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Tiventy-Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo, gr. 6d, 
SEA URCHINS. Fouideentk Editum,. Cr, 
Zvo. gr. 6d, 

A MA^ER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh EdiHon. Cr. Zvo, gr. 6d, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
EdiHon. Cr. Zvo, gr. 6d, 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi, 
Hon. Cr. Zvo. gr. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Zx>o. gr. 6d, 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
Hon, Cr. Zvo. y. 6d, 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr, Zvo. gr. 6d. 

Janies (Hen^). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second EdiHon. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third EdiHon, 
Cr. 8w. dr. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
Keeter (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lawleae (Hen. Bmily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. Zoo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
UCNi^OY.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WSTMINSTER. Third Ed, Cr^Zvo, 6t, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirdEd, Cr,Zv0,6$. 



i 

Fiction 




FAra 


THE VALLftY OF THE SHADOW. 

inustrated. MirdStUtt^ Cr. 8 m. 6«. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. TJtirti JSdUiom. 

(8.). ORRAZN. S4M$d 
JSditiom. Cr» 8m. 6s, 

k(lad^ Author of ^Tho Call of the 
V The Sea Wolf,’ etc. WHITE 
Jl Fossrth Edition, Cr, 8m. 6f. 
LOCM (fi. V.). LISTENER’S LURE : An 
Oblique Narration. Crovns 8m. Fourth 
EdiHon. Cr, 8m. 6s. 

LgraH (B4iui>. DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST, ^ond Thousand. Cr, 8m. 

McCarthy (Joatlo H.), Author of * If 1 were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. lUuttrated. Third Edstiosi, Cr, 
8m. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Steond Edition, Cr. 8m. 6x. 
ittacdonuid (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition, Cr. 6m. 6s. 

A HUMAN TRINITY. Steond Edition. 

MacmmChtaa (S. >. THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth EdiHon, 

MaMa.aca«). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Nesu 
Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/itentk Ediiton. 
Cr. 8m 6r. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
MaimCMra. M. B.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr, 8m. dr. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6i. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. 8m. 6x. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New EdiHon. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
EdiHon. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

ROSE AT HOnIyPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE E*g‘lAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6x. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Marrtott (Charles). Author of ' The 
Column.’ GENEVRA Second EdiHon. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

BVarsh (Rtehard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second EdiHon. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
EdiHon. Cr.SM. 6r. 

A DUEL. Cr hvo, 6s. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. THM 
EdiHoti, Cr, Svo, 6e. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 
Soeond EditiCm Cr, Bm. 6r. 

See also Shilling Novell 

Mason (A. B. W.)» Author of *The FoOic 
Feathers.' etc. CLEMENTINA Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr,9vo. 6t, 

Mathcgra (HdonjL Author of Csmtn’ thro' the 
Rye.’ HONEY. FonrthEd. Cr. 8 m dr. 

GRiWOFGRIFPITHSCOURT, Cr.Bwu 
6r. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second EdiHon, Cr. 

TALLY-HOI Fourth EdiHon. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). Author of * The Ran 
Messenger.’ VIVIEN. Ninth EsHH 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. 8m. 6t. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Sditioss. Cr. Srto. fir. 

ODD LENGTHS. SecondSd. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second EdiHon, 
Cr. Svo. fir. 

RESURGAM. Cr. 8m. fir. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8m. fir. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.). CjESAR’S WIFE. Second 
EdiHon. Cr. Svo. fir. 

Merodlth (Bills). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. 8m. fir. 

Minor (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. fir. 

•Miss MoUy* (The Author oQ. THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

MttfOrd (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8m, er. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8m. fir. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second EdiHon. 
Cr. Svo. fir. 

Montresor (P. P.h Author of 'Into the 
Highw^s and H^ges.' THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition, Cr, Svo. fir. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Setfenth EdiHon. Cr, 8m. fir. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

TO ^LC)NDON TOWN. Second EdiHon. 
Cr, 8m. fir. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. 8m. fir. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. FouHh Edi- 
tion, Cr, Svo, fir. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8m. fir. 

Nesblt (B.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. lUttstrated. Fourth EdiHon 
Cr. Svo, fir. 

See also ShilUnc Novels. 

Norris (W.B.). HARRY AND URSULA 
Second EdiHon. Cr, Svo. fir. 

OlUvant (Allrod). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenth 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 



Msssrs. MBi«tiEH^s Catalogue 


!S!Wy5i*' 


MASTER or j 

Cnfoi^. 


OWKllMHW (MUi)t of *Bube of 

Omnd B«yoii.* A WEAVER Or WEBS. 
Seamd Cr^Bw, 6s. 

THE OATS OF THE DESERT. Fifth 
SatisH, Cr. 8 m. 6$, 

PROm AKD LOSS. With » Frontupiece 
in photofEavore by Harold Copping. 
Fotssik Mdiihn, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Ftontispiece 
W Haih>ld Copping. Fourth BdOism, 
Cr. 8m 6s. 

PMb (Barry), LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
bMHm. Cr. 8m 6s. 


FM«r (Ottbort). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth EdiHm. Cr.itw. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.^o. 

THE TRANSLATION OP A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus. 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC t 
Tha Story of a liOst Ni^leon. Sixth 
Edition, Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition, Cr, 8 m. 6t, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. F^senth Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG; a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6«. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Sscond Edition. Cr. 6m v. 6d. 
Pamberton (Max> THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THROl^. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With Illustta- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A Forrestier. 

PhiUjp<% (^n). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Sscond 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. dr. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8m dr. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8m. dr. 
THE PORTREEVE Fourth Ed. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE Sscond Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. dr. 

See also Shilling Novels. _ 
PkktbaU (IVUraMdtake). SATd THE 
FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed. Cr. 8m. dr. 
BRENDLE. Sscond Edition. Cr. 8m. dr. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. dr. 

•0/ Author of 'Dead Man’s Rode.' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Sscond Ed. Cr.Zoo.6s. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. FduidkMdiHom. 

Cr, 8m. At. o 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr. 8m. dr. 

MiUOR YIGOUREUE. Second SdUion, 
Cr. 8m. dr. 

Rawtoti (MMid 5t^»iay)» Anthw of *A 
Lady of the Regency. 'The DQbonter'a 
Comedy,' etc. TW ENCKibfTED 
garden. Second Edition. Cr. 8m dr; 
Ubyn (Qrmen), THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr.Zve. dr. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zoo. dr. 

ERE Second Edition. Cr, 8m. da 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8m. jr. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Ntm Edition. 
Cr, 8m, u. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, Boo. dr. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, 8m. 
v. 6d. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zoo. dr. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. dr. 

Roberta (C. O. D.>. THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8m y. 6d. 
RnaaeU (W. Clerk). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr, Zoo, 6s, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Sscond Edition. Cr. Zoo. dr. 
ABANDONED. Sscond Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeent (Adeline). BARBARA’S 
MONEY. Cr. 8m. dr. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Sscond 
Edition. Cr, Boo. dr. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8m. dr. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8m. V. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
SbeUeyCBertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8m dr. 

Sldgwick (Mn. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn- 
thia’s Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. £. B>eocK. Tfunl Ed. 
Cr. 8m. dr. 

Sennichaen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 8m. 6j. 

Sunbnry (Oeonre). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8m. y.6d. 
Urquhart (W.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Sscond Ed. Cr. 8m dr. 
Walneinan(Paul). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr.SM. dr. 

THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8m dr. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Welts (B. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK : A Kentucky Romuce. Cr, Zoo. 



ificnoir 


ALAxam 

MONS. «*. 

CAPTAIN FOlrirUNS. TTUni Mamm, 

Ct, 6<« 

TWISTED BCI^ANTINE. With 8 Htus. 
trutioiuliyFiUMxCiuiG. Third Bditimiu 

THE ScH TOBY. With a Proadipiece. 
Cr, Bw, 6t. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
TTUrd Sdiitrm. CmmBva, 6t. 

Saealto ShBUng Novels. 

WdM (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvf, 6s, 

Weynuui(St«tilC)y)t Author of ' A Gentleman 
^Fnmce.’ UIASeR THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 
T'wsmfyz^rst Edition. Cr. Sew. dr. 
Wlltte (Stewart BA Author of * The Biased 
TralO CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance ofthe Free Trail Steond EUUtion. 
Cr. Boo. 6s, 

White (Par»). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE PATIENT MAN. Sscond Edition. 
Cr, Boo. 6s. 

WlUtama (JVtergflry> THE BAR. Cr. 

8«w. 6i. 



illte. C, NO. 

THE 

OP PMNCESS SYLVIA." 
t^n, Cr, 8mi> 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, Boo. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. SscomdE«m^ 
Cr. ScWh 6i. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS 
Third Edition, Cr. Sew. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Boo, 6s, 

WintaflMoii (C. N. A. ML). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Belnf the 
Romance of a Motor Car. lUuatiited. 
SLstsenih Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s, 

THE PRINCESS PASSES, lUostrated. 

Eu^h Edition. Cr, Sew, 6r. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Hlustratioos. Hinth Ed. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fonrth EdiHon. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Sew. 6r. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Fonrth Ed, 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (DolQ, Author of ‘Uriah the 
* THE PATHWAY OF THE 


Hittite.* 

PIONEER (Nous Auties). 
Edition. Cr. Boo, 6t. 


Fourth 


Aothorof *Mlsa MoUy.* THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfour (Aiidrow). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Barinu-QouldCS.). MRS. CURGENVEN 
OFCURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS, 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish I^Ua.* 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 

BartnunCOewsH. THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 

BOneoa (B. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowlee (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. 

BroolGe(6Bmia). THE POET'S CHILD. 

BuIlockfSIian P.). THE BARRYS. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. Bleundelle). THE CLASH 
OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCED 

FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 

A BRANDED NAME. 


Methnea'a Shilliag Hovels 

Cr. %vc. Cloth, is. net. 


Cai 


ipes 

FIRE. 


^(Bernard). AT A WINTER’S 

Ctongr (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CU(ford(Mre. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Tbomae. A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Collinffwood (Harr^ THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIEX’ 

Comford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER* 
SITY. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

Crm^Stephon). WOUNDS IN THE 

Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dfddnson (Brelyn^ THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 
BREED. 

Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT. 

A VOYAGE OF (X)NS0LAT10N. lUtis- 
trated. 

Baibr«e(C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Penn (Q. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 

SPArK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 



Messrs. METROSN'Ef* Catalogue 


MMIaMriJaMH.). AnftUOi£Fffit.or 
PHMgtinAm (0.)a more kin than 

K1N0. 

PtoCdMr q, 8.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 

Pmrrwt OL 6;). THE SWORD OF 
A2RAB1^ 

Francis MISS ERIN. 

dOllmiCm). RICRERBY*S FOLLY. 
Omf4 O^orothMiX THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 
aUchrlitCR. Murray)* WILLOWBRAKE. 
OUuivlUe (BruMt). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordoaCJullea). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Qoss (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

McQueen). MY STEWARD. 

HiSes (A. 0.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HamlltiMi(Lord Brudst). MARY HAMIL. 
TON. 

Harrison XMrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
HouSh (Bmerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 


N^M^Mfs. «M>. . THE J4Tmu 
ARy SS^vSS. 

Norris (W.B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OltphnntaMirs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERrs FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. JD 

Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLimMAN. 
Ponn^(Mra. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 


TIME AND THE 


AUNT BETHIA'S 
FORTUNE’S DAR. 


•lote* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson (Bdgar). THE KEEPERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

Keary (C. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
KeUy (norenoe Pinch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Lanabrldffe (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 
MENT. 

Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Maodonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 
TERESA. 

Maesrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Maclde(PauUne Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

M«rall (i. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
^REN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 
Moakhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


AGE. 

Phillpotta (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS. I 

FANCY FREE. 

Piyce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 
BUTTON. 

Rl^m^ (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Orace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 
LAGE. 

Rickert(BdHh). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(k H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
RusseU, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saundera (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTE. 

Serrant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Ste^htme (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (BsmO). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Beniamin). SOPDON. 

SIREN CITY. 

TM^o«a^(Mrs. B. M,). THE ROYAL 

Thorngson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

Trafford-Taanton(Mrs.B.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Walneman(Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

WaUon(H.B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE 
*Zack.* TALES OF DUNSTABLE W£ZR« 


ronqueray (Mi 

QUAKER. 



ncnoK sm 

Book! fte Bofs aad CMilt 

HhutrattJ. Cnw» Sm. 31. 6A 

Thb Gnnifo Wiell or DoBonrv. By Mrs. Stx> Bblton ; Or. the Boy oho wonld not go 
W. K. CllSbrd. Ste0$ui SdUiom, to Sea. ByO<ManviUe feoii. 

Ohlt a Guaiu>Room Doo. By Edkh £. Thb Rbd Grange. By Mrs. Moletwonh* 
CodielU A Girl or Tiw.BBOrLB. By L. T. Meade. , 

Tm %iCTOR or thb Joubt. By Hany Seccnd EdiHm, 

Colll&r^ Hbpsy Gmv. By X.. T. Meade, u, €d, 

Ijttlb^tbr. By Lucas Malet Socotul Thb Honourable Mtss. By L. T. Meade. 

Sditipm. Stcond Asfit’/tSm. 

Mastbr RocxArBLLAR's VoTAGB. By W. Thbrb was oncb a Princb. By Mrs. M. £. 

Clark RusselL Third Sditiotu Mann. 

Thb Sbcrbt or Madamr db Monluc. By Wkrn Arnold combs Homb. By Mrs. M. £. 
the Author of ** Mdlle. Moii' Mann. 


The Kot^ of Alexandre Dunaa 


Prict 6d» Dombh Vohtmu^ za 


Acri. 

Tbb Adybnturbs or CarrAiN Pamphilb. 
Amaurv. 

Thb Bird or Fatb. 

Thb Blacb Tuup. 

The Castlb or Eppstbin. 

Catobrinb Blum. 

Cecils. 

Thb Chrvalibr D'Harmbntal. Double 
volume. 

Chicot the Jbstkr. Being the first part of 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 

CONSCtENCB. 

The Convict's Son. 

Thb Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernands. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 
Queen Margot 

Henri DE Navarre. Being the second part 
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